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GETTING A CREW IN WAR TIME * WOODEN SHIPS AND GREEN MEN 
START ‘EM YOUNG * NORTHWEST CRUISING 
GADGETS & GILHICKIES + COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 
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Beginning with the historic Higgins | Even while the Higgins PTs are patroling hostile seas, the 
landing boat, which solved the problem of amphibious Higgins helicopter is ready for its part in peaceful skies. 
assault, Higgins engineers have sent a steady stream of | Even while war production is at its height, preparation for 
versatile craft into action . . “what's next’’ goes steadily forward. 


.... the fighting PTs, the Crocodiles, the armored support 


DOM! 
uy EXTRA BONDS ..TOHAVE AND To Hon FOR FRE 
boats, tank lighters, tugs, barges and cargo carriers. 


And beginning with boats, Higgins engineers have devel- 
oped nearly a hundred other products . . . in the plastic, 
plywood, engine and aircraft fields . . . all designed to per- 
petuate the American way of life. 





HUB OF THE AMERICAS 


“HISTORY IN A HURRY" IS A NEW STORY OF HIGGINS ENTERPRISES...SEND FOR FREE COPY 
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The “Jesse James” goes 


os. Outrunning 
anything it can’t 
outshoot! 


No wheels go along just for the 
ride on these tough M8-’s, nick- 
named the ‘“‘Jesse James”. Nor- 
mally, the four rear wheels supply 
the drive. But in tight spots the 
front wheels go to work, too... 
and the M-8 develops the agility 
of a range pony! 

The transfer case and transmis- 


sion that give the M-8 this surge 
of six-wheeled power are built by 
the Warner Gear Division of Borg- 
Warner. These important units are 
among a hundred Borg-Warner 
war items ... every one built to 
the basic principle . . . “‘design it 
better—make it better’’. 

Almost every American bene- 
fits every day from the application 
of this principle . . . for Borg- 
Warner has long played an impor- 
tant role in peacetime production. 

All of the many Borg-Warner 


BORG-WARNER 





divisions are concentrated today 
on the task of giving our fighters 
the finest . . . to help bring our 
boys back safely and soon. 





Partners with the Marine in- 
dustry in peace and war, Borg- 
Warner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 


BILGE PUMPS © CHAIN AND GEAR TRANSFER DRIVES 

CARBURETORS © FUEL PUMPS © CHAIN HOISTS 

MARINE COUPLINGS + REDUCTION AND REVERSE GEARS 
MARINE SUPERCHARGERS 

STAINLESS STEEL » TIMING CHAINS 











Peacetime makers of essential operating ports forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today,devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK *« BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS *CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS ° 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER 


* MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING « 


MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION « 


WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS » WARNER GEAR 
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The Faraday line is complete 
MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Whenever you see the Faraday name on Navy and Merchant 


Marine type horns, bells, buzzers, or sirens, you know per- 
formance will exceed rigid wartime specifications. The com- 
plete Faraday line includes audible signals to meet every 
modern marine need, with better-than-necessary quality 
throughout. 


All Faraday equipment has these advantages: It is easy to 
install. The housings are watertight. It can be counted on 
for dependable performance under toughest operating con- 
ditions. The Faraday name has earned the high regard of 
seamen whose lives may often depend on instant warning 
by audible signals. 


Send for FREE catalog. Today Faraday Marine Signals are 
all spoken for by Uncle Sam’s ships, but it’s worth your while 
to ask for Catalog 43-M so you'll know the Faraday line when 
peace returns! 


FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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AUDIBLE ELECTRIC SIGNALS 
MARINE BUZZERS AND BELLS 


Design, construc- 
tion and orm- 
ance meet or ex- 
ceed specifications 
of U. S, Merchant 
Marine. Clear, dis- 
tinct bell tones — buzzers are 
sharp and strong. Peak perform- 
ance under all conditions assured. 





MARINE 
SIRENS 


Made in two types, 
low pitch and high 
peechs-for AC and 
° tion. De- 
pendable perform- 
unce—highest qual- 
ity construction. 





MARINE HORN 


Heavy-duty, high 
power air blast sig- 
nal for coding and 
general alarm _ use. 
Leads the field in | 
high - power electrical signal 
horns, AC and DC operation. 


























A consolidation of Schwarze Electric Co. and Stanley & Patterson 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
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Man-Sized Cabins. Here’s the 11’ by 9’ main cabin, sleep- 
ing two or more. But the Owens Sedan has two-cabin privacy. 





Up for’ard there’s another 
two-bunk cabin . . . a big 
modern galley, clean, com- 
pact and well-ventilated .. . 
a real lavatory ... and 
plenty of locker space for 
clothes, equipment and 
supplies. Six foot headroom 
throughout, too. And re- 
member, there’s 60 sq. ft. of 
open cockpit, aft. You can’t 
beat an Owens forroominess! 


Really “Built.” Tough? You bet! Look at this extra-heavy 
keel unit. 3” x 14” one-piece white oak keel, 3” stem, oversize 


floor frames and engine string- 
ers. Making a unit of all these 
structural members is an exclu- 
sive Owens strength feature. 
Other Owens “musts” include 
steam-bent oak ribs, everdur 
bronze screws throughout, and 
choice imported mahogany 
planking. Owens emphasis on 
strength means added safety, 





longer life, lower upkeep costs. Owens Cruisers are built t “i 


take it in any weather. 


Invasion Starts here at home, with the construction of Navy 
landing barges like the one shown here. Owens is America’s 





third largest producer of 
such craft; Owens assault 
boats have compiled out- 
standing records in am- 


phibious o rations the 
worldover. We’re working 
hard to the day 
when you'll get that post- 


war Owens. Help us by 
buying War Bonds! 


SAVE FOR YOUR POSTWAR OWENS . 
WITH WAR BONDS 





Operating costs? Low! 


Sea ability? High! 


Asx any Owens skipper and he’ll tell you that Owens 
hull design permits really economical operation . . . that 
Owens construction means long life and short boat-yard 
bills. This emphasis on scientific design and rugged 
construction gives these 30-footers safety and sea 
ability worthy of far larger craft. An Owens is no fair- 
weather friend! She’s ready, rain or shine! 


Today, of course, all Owens facilities are devoted to 
war. But tomorrow, new and even more complete 
models of the Owens Sedan will come from our big 
plants in Baltimore. Orders for these new cruisers are 
already being accepted. Deliveries will be made, after 
Victory, on a basis of priority of orders. Why not let 
us send you our prewar catalog? Write for catalog Y , 
Owens Yacht Co., Dundalk-22, Baltimore, Md. 


WENS 30* 
The Sdeal Gutser 
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The famous “38” Raised Deck Sedan 


4+ HULL WITH PLENTY OF FLARE... 


like the "38" Sedan above is what you'll want in 


your next Matthews. You'll find the pronounced 
flare keeps the spray off the windshield—provides 


more usable deck space and much more room 





seit in the hull forward. 
Would you like to wan one 
ent? Ut | 
= aera oom oe Naturally, we are unable to build one for you at 
wat now compli’: 
we are 





cnt ogni present due to our Navy program. But some day 


soon, we hope to have some interesting news for you. 
The Big Drive is on . 


this month. 
S eahe oe THE MATTHEWS CO. 


share of War Bonds! PORT CLINTON 2 e OHIO 


‘“‘Wherever you cruise...you’ll find a Matthews” 
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designers, in concise; easy- forn 
industrial plastics . . . manufacturers 
ways to utilize the advantages of Micarta to 
replace other materials . . . will find full and 
helpful information in this revised and enlarged 
Micarta Data Book: 

Forty pages of property tables, performance 
curves and design suggestions provide working 
data for selecting the proper grade of Micarta 
for heavy-duty service in any field. Data covers 
both laminated, molded, and formed Micarta. 
Grades include those designed for propeller shaft 
and rudder stock bearings, pintle bushings, 
pulleys, gears, pump valves, piston rings... 

Reserve your copy of the new Micarta Data 
Book today. Write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


J-06354-3 














GET THIS 
HELPFUL DATA: 


Grades of Micarta—their character- 
istics : : ; corresponding Army and 
Navy types. 

Properties of Micarta—mechanical 
... electrical... chemical... how 
they compare with other materials, 
Designing Help—machining data: :. 
how to apply directional loads... 
molded and formed Micarta design 
suggestions. 


Forms Available—standard shapes 


and sizes... plates, rods, tubes, 
angles, channels, zees. 


‘. 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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In BOTH WAR and PEACE TIME 


the lombination that Makes 
MICHIGAN WHEELS 5S27AFAZ 


The UNERRINGLY ACCURATE 
MACHINED-PITCH PROCESS 


Exclusive with MICHIGAN WHEEL, eliminates 
the variables that may creep in by other methods; 
insures perfect pitch, spacing and boring—supremely 
smooth, vibrationless operation. 


INTENSE SPECIALIZATION 
IN PROPELLER DESIGN and 
MANUFACTURE — EXCLUSIVELY 


MICHIGAN has no distracting sidelines. Every bit 
of its engineering brains and energy are devoted 
solely to producing the finest propellers available. 
And with 40 years of intensive specialization be- 
hind them, it’s not surprising that MICHIGAN 
PROPELLERS should be universally recognized as 
“tops” — nor that MICHIGAN should be awarded 
the coveted Army & Navy “E.” 


MICHALLOY — 
THE LONGER-LASTING METAL 


This special alloy is far more resistant to salt water 
corrosion than the ordinary manganese bronze. 
Hence MICHIGAN WHEELS last longer, are more 
economical. 


For finest performance and long endur- 
ance — it’s MICHIGAN every time. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY 


GRAND 
RAPIDS 2 ) : ‘te MICHIGAN 
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"AND LISSEN, JOE,- 
SOME DAY I'M GOING BACK Va 
. THERE AND CATCH ME 
~All HIS BROTHERS!" 


More power to all the G. I. Joes who brag 
about the wallopers they caught . . . and the 
still bigger ones they'll catch in happy days to come. The boys talk 
a heap of fishing, we're told. Maybe those big Evinrudes that serve 
with them help sharpen old fishing memories — and appetites! 





One of those great Storm Boat Evinrudes would make at least a 
dozen fast, smooth, rugged fishing motors... the kind they’ll want 
when they get back. And we'll do our darndest to please them! 


F R E gE / Send for this special issue of the “Evinrude News”. A pictorial maga- 


e zine that covers outboards in war and peace — profusely illustrated 
with photos showing Evinrudes serving the Army and 
Navy, and pictures of happy peacetime uses to follow! 
Write today for your copy! EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
5079 North 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin, 


EVINRUDE 


te EVERY DOLLAR YOU INVEST HELPS SPEED P QOUTBOARDB MOTORS 
VICTORY . . . BUY MORE WAR BONDS _ 
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KEEP AME 
BUY WAR BOND 
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CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, cievetona 11,0 


sst...+: ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Gronge, ti. 
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Sheer Beauly / 


A PETTIT PAINTED CRAFT 


Distinguished new beauty of Pettit 
Painted craft is more than mere sur- 
face sparkle. For it is the inner glow 
of finely textured paint surfaces that 
do not peel or fade. An exquisite 
finish which assures long-lasting pro- 
tection against the elements. 


Paint Pettit this year! Whether you plan 
to use your boat or even if it remains 
in storage, instruct your service yard 
to follow these specifications: 


x Bright Work: Old Salem Spar Varnish 
%* Decks: Pettit Shipendec Paint 
* Hull: Old Salem Yacht White 


* Bottom: Pettit Jersey City Copper Paint 
or: Old Salem Copper Bronze 


* Details: Pettit Special Marine Finishes 


* Result: Exciting new long- 
lasting beauty 


PETTIT PAINT CO., INC., 507-519 MAIN ST., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


AND SEE WHAT SERVICE MEANS 


YACHTING 
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You Can’t Take It With You/ 





If you leave it behind, the Tax Man 
gets most of it. So after the war, 
why not invest some of it in a 


he 


FAIRFORM FLYER 


She will pay Tax Free dividends in HEALTH and HAPPINESS 


Swift, Silent, Safe, Seaworthy, Satisfying 
SYMBOL of YACHT PERFECTION 


Substantial inquiries solicited 


HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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60’ x 16’ x 7'6'’ — McInnis Design 
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FISHING 
VESSELS 


—- 6 QO | 
| 


90 


—_—_. 

















75' x 17'6” x 9’ — McInnis Design 


RUGGED FISHING VESSELS 


60’ and 75’ models are under construction and your inspection is invited. Designed by Eldredge-MclInnis 
of Boston, these offshore draggers combine fine sea going qualities with superb boat building. Our com- 
plete boat building facilities are available for handling all types of commercial construction in both wood and 
steel. Your inquiries are invited. 


YACHTSMEN!? 


The first piece of Wheeler lit- 
erature since before the war is 
now ready for mailing. If in- 
terested write for “WHEELER 
INTERIM REPORT.” 


DEALERS! 


Responsible dealers interested 
in obtaining a franchise for the 
“Wheeler Playmates” of the 
future are requested to write 
us now. 


REPAIRS 


Our complete facilities are available 
for prompt handling of all types of 
repairs and alterations to fishing ves- 
sels and other commercial craft. Let 
us handle your next repair job. 


Foot of Cropsey Ave. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD on. sisi’ 


ESplanade 2-5900 
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TEN - STRIKE 
InN POWER 


A ten-strike is defined as ‘any successful and de- 


+7 


cisive stroke or act.’’ That's why we call the 
modern, high speed Cummins Dependable Diesel 
a “ten-strike in power.” For in every heavy-duty 
service—automotive, industrial and marine— 
Cummins’ development of the high speed diesel 
(beginning in 1918) has proved to be a success- 
ful and decisive factor in reducing power costs 


to a new low ... raising profits to a new high! 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Ind. 


— 
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BACKGROUND FOR 
TOMORROW'S BOATS 


huttders of Fine Craft 
HARBOR BOAT BUILDING CO. 


TERMINAL ISLAND, LOS ANGELES HARBOR, CALIFORNIA 
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COMPARE 


“Te Old TRADITIONAL Wheel, 


which, on even the smallest cruiser, 


requires 4 turns—equal to 18 feet 
or more of peripheral travel—to 
move the rudder through its full 


range. 


TO... 


The MODERN Worse System, 


in which 18 inches of stick movement, through 
Variable Ratio Steering*, accomplishes the same 
results in one-tenth the time and with one-tenth 
the effort . . . This, in combination with reverse 
gear and throttle control from the same stick, 
enables the boat to be directed to right or left, 
reverse or forward by a corresponding move- 


ment of the hand. 













*Variable Ratio Steering — an integral 


Part of the MORSE Control provides 


a high stick-to-rudder ratio in all normal 


Cruising positions with a Progressively 
decreasing ratio as the stick is moved 
ther side of center, 


meeeDique, though simple device, 
that ff Practical the reduction of 
eighteen or more feet of wheel travel 
to a foot and a half of stick movement. 


A MARINE 
wa CONTROL SYSTEM 














THE MORSE INSTRUMENT CO. + 25 Clinton St, Hudson, Ohio 























Scripps 12 Cylinder Vee type, 300 bh. p. True right and 
left models for twin installations. Present production is 
for the Allied Nations but literature will be sent on request. 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
eM AR IN E EN GIN.# § °® 


Fours « Sixes + V-Eights * V-Twelves 
Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 


Scripps Motor Company « 5817 Lincoln Avenue « Detroit 8, Michigan 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE MARINE ENGINES FOR 38 YEARS 





It’s the story from America’s school books, come heroically to life. 


The boy hero of Holland, multiplied by millions. Men of Haarlem, 


of Rotterdam, of Java. Hopelessly outnumbered and equipped, still 


T H U M B I N for anguished weeks they held off the enemy rushing to engulf the 


whole free world. 


These are the descendants of the men who gave the modern yacht its 


a 
FRE ED OM S name, the sport of yachting its beginning. Enterprising merchants 


who sailed throughout the world for commerce ...and some lingered 


in America to found New Amsterdam. 





Now again, the world pays tribute to Dutch courage ...to these mod- 
ern heroes who in their blood have written a new page of greatness 


for the history of mankind. 
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OYSTER BAY Jf NEW YORA 


OURS TOO IS A FAMOUS NAME IN YACHTING 
BUT NOW WE'RE CONCENTRATING ON CRAFT FOR WAR 


YACHTING 


Declared in 1776, and now being 
defended in 1944 by our fighting 
Americans. ‘Today, Truscott is 
building fighting ships for them. 
When Victory is won, Truscott 
will build Pleasure Craft in which 
these same Americans may enjoy 
their Independence and Freedoms. 





The illustration, is the Truscott 
42, a brilliant new and modern 
Cruiser. This, and other Pleasure 


Craft now in preparation, are 
shown in the Truscott Sketch 
Book of Post-war plans. Write 
today for your free copy. Address 
Dept. YA7. 


DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 

Interested in post-war sales? 

Ol relia: Wide ielal-t3 —. 
Correspondence invited 


TRUSCOTT BOAT 8 DOC 


“ee ee: 
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Specialists in shallow-draft operations 


B. F. Goodrich soft rubber Cutless bearings outperform 
other types in all kinds of marine service 


N SUCCESSFUL shallow-draft service 
for over 15 years— even on hy- 
draulic suction dredges — B. F. Good- 
rich Cutless propeller shaft bearings 
very naturally were specified for use 
on most of the landing craft built in 
this country, and a great many built 
abroad. The constant abrasion of sand 
and mud would quickly ruin ordinary 
bearings installed in these boats — 
large and small — that nose right up 
to the shore and beach themselves for 


quick unloading. As a result of rough 
handling on the beaches many of them 
are forced to run with bent shafts and 
propellers — operating conditions that 
no other bearing could stand up under. 

Cutless bearings aren’t limited to 
shallow-draft craft, however. Ships of 
all kinds — warships, transports, cargo 
boats, ferries, tankers, river boats — 
are equipped with this B. F. Goodrich 
development that makes possible 
smooth, silent, vibration-free operation 


B.F. Goodrich @ 


i f it t "WE rb sbwweve 
mBibewere & Ubi &i& 


with an absolute minimum of main- 
tenance cost. 

Shown in the picture are hundreds 
of landing craft awaiting shipment to 
war theaters. These represent just one 
of a number of types of landing craft 
equipped with B. F. Goodrich Cut- 
less rubber bearings. 

We'll gladly furnish engineering 
data to help you solve any particular 
liquid-lubricated bearing problem you 
may have. Write to 


Lucian Q. MorrFittT, INc. 
Engineers and National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 
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385 — FOR se RY one of the 


No. 
pular 34 ef dene d this office. 
| aatenage draft "? as double 


cateioeh sormeaae two berths in main 
cabin; — aft, full width. Very roomy 

ily handled. Has hollow main- 
mast and light sails. 4-cylinder Gray 
engine. Laid up in Connecticut. Price 
$4100. 





No. 617— Ketch rigged motor sailer 
designed by this office and now being 
for sale. There are very few 
ts of this types available. Dimensions 
are 42’ 3” x 39’8 13’ x 4’ 7”. Long leaf 
yellow pine ‘ianiciag. Has two. berths 
and two extension transoms in main 
cabin, also, two berths in deckhouse. The 
large ‘forecastle has two berths and may 
be used as a double stateroom or for 
quarters. 90 h.p. Gray engine. 
Entre | boat ia Bails b overhauled and 
refinished 1944 ils br: 
$7000. Location, C 


and new. Price 
onnecticut. 





John G. Alden 
Naval Architect 
131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
el.: CAPitol 9480 





No. 2852 — A very well found, attractive auxiliary schooner 
45’ x 34’ x 12’ x 6’ 6”. Not used by Coast Guard. Staysail 
rig. Has double stateroom and four berths in main cabin. 
Separate berth-for paid hand forward. 7’ headroom in main 
cabin. Sister boat won Bermuda Race. Stainless steel 
rigging. Sails new 1939, have been used very little. Price 
$5500. Laid up near Boston. 


- No. 





No. 2124 — Plainly finished husky Nova 
Scotia cruising schooner. 43’ x 33’ x 11’ 
x 6’, Sleeps four, toilet, and galley. 4-cyl- 
inder Universal engine. Light sails. Has 
separate engine room with berth. Winner 
of Stamford Race 1935. Price $4000. 
Owner would consider offer. Location, 
Cape Cod. 





4637 — A smart cruising auxiliary 

30’ x 22’ 4" x 8’ 2” x 4’ 4”. Built in 1935. 

Lead ballast, Gray 4cylinder engine, 

accommodations for three persons. Has 

Ratsey sails, including spinnaker. Blower 

in ae ge eer Equipment in 
&T 


good shape 


ice $4,000. Location, 
Maine. 


No. 532 — FOR SALE — Exceptionally good cruising 
centerboard ketch. 46’ x 36’ x 13’ 9” x 4’ 6” draft 
without board. Our design, built 1932. 6-cylinder 
Chrysler motor new 1937. 7-8 knots under power. 
Ratsey sails. Separate lighting plant. 9000 Ibs. outside 
ballast. One of the best built boats of this size afloat. 
In commission at New Orleans. Cost $20,000 to 
build without a contract. Completely equipped. Large 
separate engine room. Roomy double stateroom aft, 
toilet amidships, main cabin sleeps four, large galley, 
separate forecastle and toilet. 
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No. Y-7589 — One of two top-flight 6-Metre boats, 
both trom ons oes view eng we pn for. = 
— one on t and o: 

Lakes. SPARKMAN & $1 STEPHENS, Tac. Ty East 
44th St., New York 17. Tel. VA 6-2327. 





No. Y-7400 — Week Ender sloop built by Lawley 
from our designs in 1938. Not in commission in 1942 
or 1943. Two berths in main cabin, double state- 
room, lavatory and galley. Only boat in class that 
has had paid hand. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th St., New York 17. Tel. VA 6-2327. 





SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


11 EAST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 





No. Y-6102— FOR SALE— Auxiliary Diesel 
schooner 42’ 7” x 35’ 2” x 12’ 3 x 6’ 10”. Interest- 
ing seerorgction bs in miniature of a typical coasting 
ooner. Three berths in main cabin, double state- 
room, lavatory x: alley. oe a with character. 
SPARKMAN & STEP Inc., 11 East 44th 
St. New York oS Sta. vA 0332 6. 











No. Y-7385 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary cutter 37° 
5’ x 27’ 5" x 10’ 3” x 5’ 9”. A very interesting cruis- 
ing boat that has always been well maintained and 
is one of most desirable of her size and type now 

being offered. SPA RKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th St., New York 17, Tel. VA 6-2336. 





No, ¥-8627 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary yawl 64’ 6” 
x 45’ x 13° 5” x 8’ 10”, built Nevins our designs. 
Probably most recent boat to Cruising Club Rule. 
Built without ard to expense. For further data 
cansult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th St., New York 17. Tel, VA 6-2327. 








No. Y-734— FOR CHARTER ONLY — Aux- 
iliary cutter, designed and built by Lawley some 
time back. Would be oxeereey interesting nae 
for a real eallor to_ spend the summer on. 

further data consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th St., New York 17. Tel. VA 6- 2326. 


No. Y-4161 — FOR SALE — Ketch rigged motor 
sailer 42’ 3’’ x 39’ x 13’ x 4’ 7”, built 1936 from de- 
signs by Alden. Was in Coast Guard service only on 
Long Island Sound ss is now being reconditioned 
by owner. SPARK N & STEPHENS, Inc., 

st 44th St., New York 17. Tel. VA 6-2326. 


No. Y-6200 — FOR SALE — Winner of the 1932 
Bermuda Race. Three berths in main cabin, double 
and single staterooms. age sails. Has m main- 
tained without re; tard to expense. For further data 
consult SPARKMAN & STEPH ENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th St., New York 17, Tel. VA 6-2327. 














Marine Insurance 


Croker jib stay- 
sail, Marconi 
mainsail racing 
schooner as well 
as a fine and com- 
fortable shallow- 
draft family 
yacht. Gray 4-40 
motor, new in 
1940, gives her a 
good eight or 
nine miles under 
power. Two cab- 
ins with full head- 
room. Galley, 
toilet, a very 
large aft yi 
Six sails. All ri 

ging. both stan 

ard and running 
in fine condition. 
Standard rigging 
all stainless steel. 
A well designed 
and well built 
small schooner. 
At our dock and 
ready for im- 
mediate delivery. 








+ 
A very ey 5 Ge old old, Maine built sloop, 
36’ x 12’ six. Completely re- 
built, hy Fad abe s Rig has been converted 
to Marconi. Good solid Sendition. Price very 
reasonable. 


INC. 


Deal Building, 99-28th Street 
Newport News, Virginia 








48’ Diesel motor sailer, a very fine and modern 
yacht. Superior six- -cylinder motor, well equipped 
and a very nice craft. 


C. P. AMORY, pistrisutor 


Fine Motor Yachts 


A beautiful 1939 
Marconi cutter, 
34’ x 25’ x 9 x 
5? 6”. Gray 22 
h.p. motor, also 
new in 1939, 30 
gals. gasoline, 30 
water. Alcohol 
stove. Toilet, 
galley. Two cab- 
ins, sleeping four. 
Ample equip- 
ment. Location: 
Long Island. This 
is one of the 
newer and_ finer 
small auxiliary 
cutters. In dry 
storage; will need 
commissioning. 








Cagsy built Alden keel at sloop, 30’ x 9 4” 

Two cabins, 25 h.p. Universal motor, 
. condition. Shipmate range and alcohol 
stove. Good high freeboard, large cockpit. 
Now in commission at our docks. 
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YACHTING 





YACHT BROKERS 

NAVAL ARCHITECTS 

MARINE INSURANCE 
APPRAISALS 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Telephone 


PENNYPACKER 3111 


Cable 
YACHTSALE 








~ 


CHARTER — CHESAPEAKE BAY 





FOR CHARTER — 35’ 6” auxiliary 
cutter with accommodations for four, 
well equipped. Price $125 per week. 
For further fe communicate 
with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 








No, 2108 — FOR SALE — 38’ twin-screw custom-built cruiser, new 
1941. Accommodations for five, Chrysler motors, 


generat 
splendid 


32-volt 


Delco 


or, ship-to-shore telephone, fishing chairs, dinghy, etc. A 
boat. For further particulars, communicate with YACHT 


SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


No. 1488 — 
FOR SALE — 
This attractive 
53’ Alden de- 
signed schooner 
is being com- 
missioned and 
will be sold 
either ‘‘as is’’ 
or in full com- 
mission. Price 
and further 
particulars up- 
on application 
to YACHT 
SALES & 
SERVICE, 
inc., 13528 
Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 





—SPECIAL— 


FOR SALE — 40’ x 15’ Scow 
type houseboat without mo- 
tor. A comfortable home with 
two staterooms with real 
beds, enclosed toilet, galley 
with gas stove and oven, 
large saloon with two built-in 
berths, 32-volt generator for 
electric lights, fully found. 
Price $3,500. Located Bay 
Head, N. J. 








No. 1872 — 
FOR SALE — 
Heavily built 
57’ auxiliary 
schooner con- 
verted to yacht 
form. Excellent 
condition. Ac- 
commodations 
for eight. For 
further par- 
ticulars, com- 
municate 
with YACHT 
SALES & 
SERVICE, 
Inc... 5323 
Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 


‘ CHARTER — CHESAPEAKE BAY 





No. 1648— FOR CHARTER — 35’ 
auxiliary sloop, accommodates four, 
well equipped. Price $110 per week. 
For further particulars, c unicate 
with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 














ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Telephone HUBbard 2910 


YACHT BROKERS 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 














No, 5240 — For Sale — 30’ 
motor-sailer, new 1938. Sleeps 
four. 6’ 3’ headroom. Popular 
type. Able, comfortable cruis- 
ing auxiliary. In commission. 
Owner might charter. 





No. 5294 — For Sale — Twin-screw Fairform Flyer new in 1939. Has just 
been repowered with two new 1944 Chrysler Royal engines. Beautitully 


equipped. Numerous extras. 





Franklin G. Post & Son, Inc. 


Builders of ''Seagoin” Boats 


MARINE 


Mystic, Connecticut 


No. 5266 — For Sale — 31’ 
Casey auxiliary cutter, new 
1940, used three seasons. A very 
roomy shoal draft cruising boat. 
Sleeps five with double state- 
roam forward. Located in Rhode 
sland. 














52’ Post-built Alden-designed 
schooner 





Saas 


38’ Heavily built Cabin Cr 


motor 


em 


uiser. 
Accommodations for 8. Hall-Scott 


AGENCY 
Tel. 659 





25’ Slightly used Post-de- 
signed and built Sport Fishing 
Launch. Heavy construction. 
Chrysler-Royal motor. Excel- 
lent condition. 


b 


Also 


47’ Twin-Screw Post-built 
Cruiser, 45’ Express Cruiser, 
47’ heavily built Party. Fish- 
ing boat, 38’ Chris-Craft hull 
without motor, 32’ Fisherman 
type hull, also several other 
good power and sail boats. All 
of these boats may be in- 
spected at our yard at Mystic, 
Connecticut. . 
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-515 MADISON AVENUE® 
PLAZA 8-1065-6 


NEW YORK 2 


IVAL 





A FEW OF OUR LISTINGS 


(Send us your requirements if these are not of interest) 


POWER SAIL 
35’ Alden Sloop. New 1929. 


34’ T.S. Sedan Sea Skiff. New 1936. Speed 16 MPH. 2 Chryslers. 43’ Fisher's Island Class Sloo 

42' T.S. Consolidated Sport Fisherman. New 1939. 2 Scripps. Speed 24 MPH. 42’ Diesel Clipper bow esaakd bai 
42’ Huckins Sedan Cruiser. New Superior Diesel 1940 39’ 8” c. b. Ketch. New 1934. 
72’ T.S. Diesel Cruiser. New Superior Diesels 1940. Saale Ahiatibe: 60’ Alden Schooner. New 1930. 
84’ T.S. Cruiser. Held by Estate. Speed 14-15 MPH. 95’ Diesel Schooner. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOAT FOR SALE OR CHARTER, LIST IT WITH US 











TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 ¢ ELOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS &~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 




















ALL TYPE YACHTS i rat 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER Important 
FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST Vater fener 
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Franklin G. Post & Son, Inc. 


Builders of "Seagoin” Boats 
MARINE AGENCY MYSTIC, CONN. TEL. 659 


25’ “SEAGOIN” Motor Sailer, slightly 
used as a demonstrator. Sleeping 
accommodations for two persons. 
Enclosed toilet and galley. Excellent 
sport fishing boat. 








Slightly used 32’ Block Island Type Cruising and Sport Fishing boat. 
Sleeping accommodations for four persons. Enclosed toilet, large galley. 
Dinette in main cabin. Equipped with fisherman type mast; boom, sails 
and cockpit awning. 


*Boat being offered for sale is exactly like one shown, except that it does 
not have a deckhouse or helmsman shelter. 








ERNEST F. FETSKE & CO. 


ENGINEERS NAVAL ARCHITECTS BROKERS 
10 West End Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 


ss 





STAR — $500 


Custom Parkman, No. 658, 
fine record, stainless rigging. 
Two suits sails, newly finished. 
Will deliver. May be seen 
Island Heights Boat Works 
(New Jersey). 




















ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


FOR SALE 
42’ Ketch Motor Sailer, Alden design 1936, new sails, 91 
h.p. Gray, sleeps eight. In the water. 
44’ Twin-Screw Cruiser built 1937, 6—51 Grays, sleeps four. 
Ideal offshore fishing boat. has crow’s nest, pulpit, etc. 
40’ Marconi Ketch, built 1927, Universal 25 h.p., 1939, sleeps 5. 


20° Aux. Sloop ‘‘Tom Cod,’’ built 1940, sleeps 2, in com- 
mission. 


* 12 Meter Sloop. 
30 Square Meter, two suits sails, in commission. 


25’ ‘‘Sound Clipper’’ Sloop, built 1941, 12 h.p. Continental 
1941, sleeps four. 


Charters Available Charters Wanted 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT “Telephone DARIEN 53-0990 











ee 
san 








nmrepS>w 











Tuis beautiful, modern auxiliary schooner — 38 feet overall, available for some 
discriminating yachtsman. Equipped with 4-cylinder Kermath motor, plus 
independent gasoline generators set up for lighting system. Completely equipped 
with life preservers, COs fire extinguishers. Anchors, and lines, 10-foot tender, 
tailor made winter pe BN ladder, mast head electric light. Running lights, 
dishes, complete sct of linens, Binnacle compass. Bronze life lines and Deas 
stanchtons, Four complete innerspring bunks. Excellent galley with alcohol 
stove, galley sink, Monel metal lined built in refrigerator. Finished solid ma- 
hogany inside and out. Sails include jib Forestaysail, Genoa jib, Foresai] main- 
* and fisherman's staysail, sail-covers and sail bags. Lead keel and ballast 
totaling 6500 pounds. The Monel water tanks, holding 80 gals. arid two copper 
gasoline tanks, holding 80 gals. Extra roomy cabin and cockpit. Beautiful in- 
terior appointments. A de luxe job throughout. Hull built Lunenburg, Nova 
Scotia in 1938. Interior finished at Nevins. Hull, motor, sails and rigging in Al 
condition. I will be back from my vacation July 9th. Come then and sail her 
home. Asking $7500, located Norwalk, Connecticut. 


Inquire H. C. KIRBY, New Canaan, Connecticut. Phone 9-0920 








‘ 

? Ce { | ae | 2 ? ) Sr crs 
CHARLES W. BLIVEN @ CO. iz 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS MARINE INSURANCE : } \ =~. 
Pershing Squore Building, 271 North Ave. New Rochelle, N.Y 


— EY per ay she Se 
Nia AVE AY SIL 0) ot 


rd set see! 
Evenings, Sunday and Holidays, Telephone: Larchmont 2-1977 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 











THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 
Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut-and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 











“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 























CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 
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°SWAP CHESTe 


8 cents a word — $1.50 minimum 
Please 


We Are Now Accept- 
ing Listings of 





send remittance with order : 
Wanted: Mainsail, in og condition, Good Boats For Sale 
for Herreshoff Bull's sloop. Luff 
eporoximately 17’ 4", foot 11’ m Reply Only two hours, fifteen minutes 
OX 





by train from New York City. 
We are in the heart of the larg- 
est fleet of yachts in the world. 
Let us have your inquiry. 


Swap cash for the following equip- 
ment, all in perfect shape: One three- 
burner pressure Willis alcohol cook 
stove, chrome trim and 10-gallon alco- 
hol, $60; one hot water heater, Willis 
(5-V), $15; one Cornora cook stove 
(oven type), Primus burner, $50; one 
12-Ib. stainless steel folding Northill 
anchor, $35; ene cylinder hood for 
Chris-Craft 130 h.p. engine, $20; three- : ‘ 
diaphragm chrome-plate galley, one lav- Only five miles up the Connecticut 
atory pump and faucet Chris-Craft River 
(1941), each $15. Reply Box 7-2. 


Marine artist will swap water color 
portrait of your boat under way for $15 
and photo. Reply Box 7-3. 


Swap for cash: Delux 1940 Fischer 
Radio Direction Finder, $250. 8-ft. Penn 
Yan 48-lb. dinghy, $80. Sextant, $109. 
Set International signal flags, $75. 
1100-ft. NEW 7/16 Manila line, to 
highest bidder. New Very gun with 
parachute flares to highest bidder. 
Reply Box 7-4. 


ESSEX BOAT WORKS, 


Essex, Connecticut 


INC. 














For Charter 


Fine modern 36’ Alden sloop. Com- 
pletely. found, including full com- 
plement of light and working sails. 
Sleeps four. Excellent boat in top con- 
dition. ———— yachtsmen only. 
Reply Box 704, care of YACHTING, 
205 East 42 Street, New York 17, 

















New York. 
Will swap new 3” compass in gimbals 
for Face hagas Rn cd a sd 
equivalent, or what have you? Re 
Box 7-5. . od YACHT YARD 





Will trade 25-ft. auxiliary cruising 
sloop, built 1936, and 1949 Ford deluxe 
coupe for larger cruising auxiliary. 
Reply Box 7-6. 


For Sale: Snipe No. 4345, 2 suits sails 


FOR SALE — Established, very com- 
pletely equipped modern boatyard in 
growing yachting center — easily ac- 
cessible — plenty of outside and inside 
storage space as well as wet storage 
basin. Extremely good docking facili- 





ane Reply 
— one new, mahogany double-planked || ties — Pleasant surroundings. Rep 
hull, slotted mast and boom, stainless aya NY et eco hgeioes 


rigging, complete racing fittings, excel- 
lent afi etic ange trailer. Raced two | |— 
seasons. Reply Box 7-7. 

Sale: <—_ certified Star class 
kell” $95. Reply Box 7-8. 

Will trade 7 ft. Penn Yan dinghy for 
7 ft. Lawley pram, good condition. 
Reply Box 7-9. 

Will trade Thompson 17-inch 9-pitch 
Feathering propeller and 20-lb. plow 
anchor for No. 44 Seth Thomas plain 
bezel ship’s clock or equivalent Chelsea. 
Reply Box 7-10. 

Wanted: Foremast for schooner. 8” 








| 








WANTED 


Couple about to retire from U. S. 
Foreign Service interested in pur- 
chase of small place. Have in mind 
as requirements — Connecticut shore, 
small congenial community, an acre 
or so with trees, small, whitewashed 
brick house at moderate price, mooring 

for 6-foot draft boat. ny Box 700, 
care YACHTING, 205 East gaa -second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y 




















NAUTICAL BOOKS 


Order from Book Dept., YACHTING, 205 East 42 Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send remittance with your order. Prices include delivery. 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. War- 
wick M. Tompkins. Step-by-step 
through the process of finding lati- 
tude and longitude through the use 
of H.O. 211, one of the simplest 
methods of navigation. “or 
Primer of Navigation, by George 
Mixter. A complete course in hed 
ing is presented in the opening chap- 
ters. Celestial navigation has been 
a only simple arithmetic is 
Complete with tables, fully 
illustrated. New second edition. 


Primer of Navigation Key, by 
Mixter and Williams. $3.00 
Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pic- 
tures, by Rufus G. Smith. A photo- 
and-capvtion book with remarkable, 
specially-taken, series pictures illus- 
trating each step. The best way we 
know of to learn to sail without such 
an experienced skipper at your side. 
New Edition. $3.50 
Start 'Em Sailing, by Gordon C. 
Aymar. Designed to tell the beginner 
all he needs to know to handle a 
small sailboat. Illustrated. $2.00 
Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by 
Gordon C. Aymar. Rules and ma- 
neuvers illustrated by sequence 
photos of Star boat models. $4.00 
Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 
The principles of yacht racing ex- 
plained in a most lucid manner. 
Illustrated. $2.50 
loqremection to Seamanship, by 
G Hall. A handbook of ex- 
tcaardinary completeness. $2.00 
Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. War- 
wick M. Tompkins. Covers with 
utmost simplicity the many prob- 
lems of the coastwise navigator, or 
pilot. $2.00 
Piloting, Seamanship and Small 
Boat Handling, by Charles F. 
Chapman. New 1944 edition of this 
classic text for beginners. Used in 
the Power Squadron's elementary 
classes all over the country. 320 
pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 
Seamanship, by Charles F. Chap- 
man. A fine new book by this well- 
known authority. Illustrated. $1.00 
The Boatman’s Manual, by Carl 
D. Lane. Practical and complete 
manual of boat handling and op- 
eration. Illustrated. $3.5 


Snemtouees of Knots and Fancy 
— ork, by Raoul Graumont 
John Hensel. The same fasci- 
nating volume that sold for $10.00 
when first published. Enlarged = 


revised. 5. 
Knots, Splices and Fancy Work 
by Charles L. Spencer, Also con- 
tains information on wire splicing, 
tables of breaking strength. Illus- 
trated. 10 
Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred 
Loomis, Associate Editor of 
Vestn “It’s the best cruising 
book, by and large, + nave read for 
many a year...a jolly fine piece of 
literature,”’ says Lincoln Colcord. 
Illustrated in color. 0 
Learning to Cruise, by H. A 
han. A fine book for the beginner, 
with much for old hands. a. 


or s Wake, by Ray — 


The. "Cruising Manual, by Gerry 
Mefferd. Most helpful to those who 
are just completing their first season 
or two of cruising. Illustrated. $3.00 

Elements of Yacht Design, by 
Norman L. Skene. This book is a 
standard in its field, indispensable to 
naval architects, boat builders and 
yachtsmen. Revised to date. $4.00 

Yacht Designing and Planning, by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on 
Naval Architecture for the amateur. 
Illustrated. $4.75 

Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Cha- 
pelle. The complete handbook on 
wooden boat construction. Takes 
the amateur from choosing the right 
design to the final varnishing. 
Illustrated. 5.00 

Laying Down and Taking Off, by 
Charles Desmond. A guide for mold 
loftsmen. .00 

Wooden Shipbuilding, by chee 
Desmond. A general work devoted 
to larger vessels. $10.00 

The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. 
Moffat. Recipes for shipboard from 
the simplest rough weather break- 
fast to course dinners, and drinks. 
No technical terms to confuse the 
amateur cook. $2.00 

Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book is regarded as 
an indispensable encyclopaedia of 
the sea. New enlarged edition. II- 
lustrated. $3.50 








base, about 45 feet high. Also mooring. 
Pay cash. Reply Box 7-11. 


For Sale: English sextant, Negrette 
and Lombra, London. Complete with all 
attachments and filters, in mahogany 
case. In excellent condition. Price $125. 
Reply Box 7-12 

For Sale: Class X Sailing Dinghy, 2 
sets sails. Sails and boat excellent con- 
dition. Stainless rigging. Newly painted 
and in commission. $350. Located Bran- 
ford, Conn. Reply Box 7-13. 

Will swap 1938 Alden Vagabond cen- 
terboard cabin sloop 18’ 3”, in good 
condition, for Skaneateles Lightning lo- 
cated in New York area. Reply Box 7-14. 


Wanted for cash: Outboard motor in 
ec condition. 2%4-4 h.p. Reply Box 


FOR SALE 


30’ Auxiliary Yawl fully found. Draft 
334’. Berths for 4. 3-burner stove with 
oven. Motor-generator set. 53 h.p. 
Buda engine. Windshield and, canvas 
awning for cockpit can be used with 
ane up. Large dingy. Headroom 

Price $ 200. _— ER & 
eet Keyport, N. 




















WANTED TO BUY 


Cabin Cruiser under 30 ft.— twin 
screw. Must be in good condition, 
suitable and equipped for ocean 
fishing. Send photo, complete de- 
scription, cash price. Reply Box 701, 
care of YACHTING, 205 E. 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 








Wanted for cask: Dyer D Dink sail, 
either lug or gunter. Reply Box 7-16. 

Will swap cash for one 150-lb. and 
one 250-Ib. mushroom mooring anchor. 
Reply Box 7-17. 


For Sale: Delta frame kit for building 


a Lightning sloop including mast, boom F OR SALE 


and oak plank for keel. New and com- Shipyard established 1900. Com- 
plete outfit offered at less than cost. ane ig equipped. Largest railway on 
Reply Box 7-18. uth Shore of Long Island. Machine 
shop and storage sheds. Now in opera- 

Send Replies to 


tion on Coast Guard contract, com- 
mercial and yacht work. Reply Box 

SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


a care of A aed 205 East 42 
FOR SALE: 


, New York 17, 
Gar Wood Cabin Utility, 20’. Var- 





























1939 MALABAR, JR. 


FOR SALE: Alden ar". Sepiiery 
ae Cutter, 31’ 4” ane” 
n 


. ag commission, perfect condi- 
nished mahogany. Chrysler Ace en- tion. Gray motor. ' Accommodates 
gine just overhauled and in perfect shone. Com a ioe seine 

ae : tender, li gails, in nen, 
condition. Searchlight, extras. 1937. walle? Pam uae” aurcten i. es 


Price asked $2500. Write Francis J. 
O’Brien, M.D., Westminster Park, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


navigation instruments, tools. Bottom, 
topsides and brightwork refinished. Im- 
mediate delivery. H. J. SAALWACHTER, 
23 Sylvan Rd., So. Portland, Me. 

















FOR CHARTER 


Some of our auxiliary sailing . 


boats are still available for 


vacation cruises 


VACATION BOATS, INC. 
New York 28, N.Y. 


Telephone Atwater 9-1774 


1100 Park Avenue 
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“NAVIGATION WRINKLES FOR 
COMBAT MOTOR BOATS" 


108 pages, illustrated, of useful information on piloting 
and navigating based on lectures given in Higgins Boat 
Operators and Marine Engine Maintenance School. One 
section of book contains information that open sold 
for $25. Book will be sent to you postpaid, at cost 1 
of printing, binding and mailing................ s 


HIGGINS INDUSTRIES, INC., New Orleans 19, La. 











TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Naval Architects 


Marine Engineers 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Yacht Brokers 


Marine Insurance Brokers 
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RUCK by BIG JAP SHELL, 


SHRAPNEL HES... 


...PT-61 staces AMAZING COMEBACK! 


In a hot fight with Jap destroyers in the South 
Pacific, Elco PT-61 sustained a direct hit from 
a large calibre shell. 


Approximately 75 shrapnel holes were blown 
in her hull. Yet her stout Elco construction en- 
abled PT-61 to return to base safely. Ten days 
later she was back in action, all fixed up and 
raring for revenge. 


This typical tale of PT performance, Elco 
style, was told in a telegram addressed to the 
men and women of the Elco Naval Division by 
a high ranking Navy officer. The story proves a 
point: that the highly skilled and careful crafts- 
manship of Elco workers, plus expert design 
and tough materials, pay off in battle in extra 
ruggedness and speed. They save PT men’s lives 
and make Elco PTs extremely hard to hit and 
harder still to stop! 


It’s an old story to owners of Elco pleasure 
cruisers—this better boat building craftsman- 
ship. For many of the factors that make Elco 
PTs so fast and sturdy are new wartime adapta- 
tions of familiar features originally designed 
for Elco pleasure craft. | 

And when the war is won, recent refinements 
in construction and performance will be. trans- 
lated into greater peacetime boating pleasure 
for future Elco owners. 


Gfeo PT 





WORLD’S FASTEST COMBAT VESSEL 


Eilco Naval Division, ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, Bayonne, New Jersey 























R. G. Smiru, Lt., USCGR 


Yachti 
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LITTLE SHIPS IN A BIG JOB 


ITH the arrival of D-day early last month, bringing as 

it did a successful landing on the northern coast of 
France, an invasion of the Continent was commenced which, 
we all fervently hope, will lead to Victory and ultimate peace. 
In this invasion there was brought home to us more forcibly 
than in any previous operation the value of the small craft 
developed by the Navy, Army and American boatbuilders 
through the past two years, and which have been turned out 
in such unbelievable quantities. One cause for the success was 
that in this war, for the first time, an Army and Navy had 
craft designed especially for the work in hand; viz, transporting 
large bodies of men over a wide stretch of water and landing 
them on open beaches with their equipment, guns, tanks and 
supplies. Without these special boats it is difficult to see how 
the invasion could have succeeded, and all those who had a 
hand in the vast program of procurement can well be proud 
of the part they played in supplying the men who actually. did 
the invading with the craft to get them there. 

Reports are still too meagre to supply details. We hope to 
give these later. Apparently sea and weather conditions were 
none too good, in contrast to those met at Dunkirk four years 
before. But the small craft of the great armada, the LCIs, 
the LCTs, the landing barges, large and small, and all the 
other various types developed for open beach landings, ably 
protected by the sweepers, the SCs, PCs, the DEs, the PTs, 
and many other larger naval vessels, did their job. To the little 
boats, to the men who manned them, and to those whom 


they carried, our hats are off. Their feat will go down in history. - 


THOSE NEW RACING RULES 


N THIS issue we print the third and last article on a new 


set of racing rules proposed by Harold S. Vanderbilt. This ' 


one deals with the application of the rules in certain situations 
which frequently arise during races, and serves to clarify some 
points on which yachtsmen wanted more information. These 
proposals have caused great interest among racing men and 
it looks as though the new rules would have a thorough trial 
this summer. In all the comment that has come to us so far 
we have heard no adverse criticism of the proposals in general, 
and only a few suggestions concerning changes making for 
greater clarification. 

It is proposed to print these articles in pamphlet form when 
this issue is off the press, so that they will be available under 
a single cover for those who may want to study them further. 
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> A prominent journalist and radio com- 


mentator recently got his metaphors: 


‘ mixed, when he plunged into a piece on 
politics, because he surrendered to the 
temptation of using nautical termi- 
nology, with which he was obviously 
unfamiliar .. . | 

I quote, in part, from his indiscretion: 

“ As skipper of the sloop of state, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, as always, is sailing with 
the wind; he seldom tacks across it. When 
the wind was toward the portside — the 
left — he kept his sail out on the portside. 
And left went the sloop of state. 

“With the war, however, the breeze 
shifted sharply to the starboard. The New 
Deal and ultra-liberal rigging was bun- 
dled up and stored away in the hold; in 
came a new crew of conservatives... 
and the old hoom swung across the star- 
board, and it’s been way out there on the 
right ever since . . . 

“Any sailor will tell you that jibbing is 
the most precarious maneuver in the 
boating books. You’re likely to tangle the 
sheet in the stays, or snap the mast, or 
sweep somebody overboard with the 
boom as it swings over. 

“None of these things happened in this 
case. Phil Murray, and the Frankfurter 
boys, and the economist crowd and Harry 
Hopkins are still aboard ship; they’re 
just below, off watch. 

“When you do the jib trick as smoothly 
and perfectly as that, without even losing 
speed, and with every consideration taken 
care of, it’s not accident. You’re bent on 
getting somewhere . . .” 

Toward the windward mark with spin- 
naker set, no doubt . . . 


> Walter Wadson, up from Bermuda a 
few weeks ago, was discussing the then 
imminent anniversary of the founding of 
the Royal Bermuda Y.C. and of the New 
York Y.C. . . . While many yachtsmen 
suppose that these organizations came 
into being on the same date, it is main- 
tained by the historians of the R.B.Y.C. 
that their establishment occurred before 
that of the venerable Forty-fourth Street 
landmark with the ‘galleon’”’ windows. 
. . . This has resulted from time to time 
in certain antagonisms, Walter maintains, 
and these have been dissipated only by 
discussions of the matter at the bars of 
one or the other of the clubs, where the 
atmosphere is so friendly that no guest 
can long retain a feeling of animosity 
about anything save, of course, politics. 
* 


’ * According to our available records, the 
event occurred a couple of months after the 
organizing meeting of the N.Y.Y.C. and the 
event will be appropriately (we hope) com- 
ey in the August issue of YACHT- 
ina. Ed. 


> Walter, who has long been a famed 


Bermuda Corinthian, informed me that’ 


the old Bermuda Dinghy races aren’t 
sailed down there any more because the 


members of the Dinghy Club finally 


realized sadly that no such craft could be 
designed large enough to carry an ice 
 aetaate 


> Joe Appleton, the incomparable model 
maker, raconteur and lieutenant, USNR, 
told me of having met an ancient sea dog 
out of the square-rigged period who had 
never heard of bagy wrinkle. . . . 

As a matter of fact, as I recall, neither 
had my father—and he had put in 
ten years before the mast in square- 
riggers. ... 

I guess the old-timers just called it 
chafing gear and let it go at that. . . . Joe 
thinks the term is a contraction of bag o’ 
wrinkles... . 


> The passing of Cap’n Jacobus Kwaak, 
of West Sayville, L. I., is sincerely 
mourned. . . . He used to predict the 
weather by the habits of the oysters which 
he loved so well... . If the succulent 
bivalves dug in for the winter, burying 
themselves deep in the ooze, the Skipper 
forecast a severe season. If, on the other 
hand, they didn’t go to bed so early and 
cover themselves up so snugly, mild 
weather was indicated, he said. . . . 

The Cap’n’s longevity was ascribed 
to the fact that he subsisted almost 
entirely on shellfish and smoked a pipe 
which emanated an almost overpowering 
aroma... . 


> Speaking of the wife of a prominent 
yachtsman who shared his enthusiasm for 


the sport, a contemporary had this to say: 


“When she comes aboard her sloop, she 
comes With an armload of charts — on 
tides, wind drift, plotted course, and so 
on. She stations someone with binoculars 
watching to loo’ard, another watching off 
the port side for any close-tacking com- 
petitors who might take the wind from 
her. Oh, she wins the race in fine style — 
but it’s work, every minute of it. . . .” 

I’m indebted for the above to George 
Townsend who has long known the lady in 
question and her spouse and felt that she 
had been grossly libelled. . . . 


> Some months ago in this compartment 
I mentioned Three-State Rock which some 
authorities claim marked the boundary of 
Connecticut, New York, and Rhode 
Island, and was situated just to the east’- 
ard of Fisher’s Island and awash at high 
water. ... Since then, Howard Taft, 


who brought the matter to my attention, 
has informed me of a boundary line com- 
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pact between New York and Rhode 
Island which was recently approved by 
both States. . . . This new line ‘would 
pick up the established New York- 
Connecticut and the Rhode Island- 
Connecticut boundaries between Fisher’s 
Island and Watch Hill, R.I., and extend 
across the Sound to a 31-foot shoal 
midway between Block Island and 
Montauk Point. .. .” 
So was there a Three-State Rock? 


> Walter Barnum, currently toiling at the 
Electric Boat Company’s works in New 
London, admitted to me at luncheon the 
other day that sometimes he felt as if he’d 
rather be sailing Brilliant. . . . Walter 
told me the yarn about the old whaler 
who had retired but soon wearied of 
having swallowed the anchor, bought 
himself a tight little schooner and began 
a leisurely cruise. ... He was laying 
alongside a dock in Provincetown when 
a Salvation Army captain approached and 
asked: “‘How about half a dollar for the 
Lord, Skipper?’ 

“How old are you?” inquired the 
whaleman. - 

“Thirty-one.”’ 

“Well, how about giving me a half a 
dollar? I’m eighty-one and I’ll see the 
Lord a durn sight sooner than you will, 
young feller.” 


> I have a communiqué from Bailey 
Aldrich of Boston, which runs as follows: 

“Last summer, as you doubtless re- 
member, owners of pleasure motor boats 
and auxiliaries were not allowed any 
gasoline until September first, when they 
could obtain an A card. This, in the words 
of Balzac, was ‘as irritating as a gift of 
nuts after one’s teeth are gone.’ 

“Tf there is no gasoline, no boat owner 
is going to complain, but if there is, all 
vacationists should be treated as alike as 
possible. é 

““Do you have any advance ideas on the 
coming summer?” 

I haven’t, I’m sorry to say — but I’d 
like to bet that restrictions this summer on 
the operation of power craft are going to 
be tougher than ever. . . . The guys in 
sail are the lucky yachtsmen these 
Gare... 


> The Knickerbocker Yacht Club’s Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island cham- 
pionship races off Port Washington 
brought out a fleet of 59 boats on a lovely 
Sunday early in June and Alex Gest, 
sailing his newly acquired Rattlesnake for 
the first time in competition, won handily 
in the handicap class over Valkyrie, 
Tzigane and Thor, in that order. . .. 

— TELLTALE 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


> We had made a fast passage across 
Georgian Bay and now were secure in 
Western Islands Harbor for the night, 
lying between two small islands with a 
line around a tree on each. 

We had had a good dinner, dishes were 

done and highballs were coming up. 
Everyone had that peaceful, contented 
feeling except Hank, who had one end of 
the table covered with papers and books, 
trying to find what was wrong with his 
afternoon sight. Of course, we knew just 
where we were but Hank had studied 
navigation during the winter and was 
giving his new sextant a workout on this 
trip. His last sight had shown us 85 miles 
from the dead reckoning position and, 
since that put us outside the Bay, the 
oldtimers were riding him a bit. At least 
they were until the skipper said: ‘‘ Don’t 
let ’em kid you, Hank. Most everything 
you learn comes in handy some day, even 
navigation, the way it saved Bill Prince’s 
$50,000.”’ Then he told us the rest of the 
story. 
“Probably most of you never heard of 
the Prince kidnaping. They’re one of those 
quiet families who don’t often get in the 
newspapers. About ten years ago, when 
kidnaping was quite a racket in Chicago, 
a gang put the snatch on Bill. He was 
driving home from the yacht club one 
night when a car forced his to the curb. 
He forgot about arguing when a couple of 
guns were pointed at him and he was 
slugged from behind. When he came to, 
quite a while later; he found he was bound, 
gagged, blindfolded ‘and going places in 
the trunk compartment of a car. That kept 
up for three or four hours. Then two men 
dragged him out of the trunk, carried him 
a few feet and lowered him into a small 
boat. After a short row, the boat grounded 
and Bill was hoisted out, carried into a 
building, up a ladder and dumped on a 
cot. When they took off the ropes and gag 
and blindfold he asked for water and an 
explanation. ‘ Listen, fella; you’re going to 
be here a few days so just take it easy. 
We'll take good care of you and, if your 
old man comes through with the cash, 
you'll be home okay in a week. But don’t 
try any funny business. 

“ After they had gone down the ladder 
and pulled the hatch cover over the hole a 
light came on. Bill was in an attic which 
had a rough floor laid over the joists. The 
roof sloped down to the eaves so there was 
full headroom only in the center of the 
space, and there were no windows. There 
were a couple of blankets on the cot so he 
decided a little sleep would help. 

“He was awakened by the hatch cover 
being pushed back. A plate of food and a 
cup of coffee were slid onto the floor and 
then the cover was replaced. He felt better 
after the meal. 

“Things went on that way for a couple 





The Snatch and the 


Sunbeam 





of days. Food and water were passed to 
him without a chance to see his captors’ 
faces. In the room below, a radio played 
continually with someone changing it to 
cover the newscasts. Bill figured they 
must have made contact with his family 
by now. He hadn’t any doubt that his 
father would meet the demands if it were 


at all possible. He dozed, read and listened 


to the radio. When the time signal came 
through, he checked his watch. It was 
forty seconds slow. 

“Little dots of sunlight came through 
nail holes or chinks in the shingles and 
moved slowly across the floor. Bill 
started thinking about sundials. He was 
wondering if he could check his watch 
that way too, when a better idea came 
along. He had correct time from the 
radio and, if he could get the angle be- 
tween a horizontal line and one of the sun- 
beams which came through those tiny 
holes in the roof, he would have data 
from which his position could be calcu- 
lated once he got back to his Nautical 
Almanac and navigation tables. The more 
he thought about it, the better it looked. 

“He unraveled some long threads from 
the blanket. He found a heavy nail and 
used it as a weight or plumb bob to get a 
vertical line, which he fastened into the 
roof alongside one of the holes. Then he 
stretched another thread along the floor 
and carefully adjusted its height on two 
sticks until it was touching the plumb 
line and exactly perpendicular to it. This 
was necessary because he was pretty sure 
the floor would not be level. When the 
spot of sunlight crossed the horizontal 


string in the late afternoon he marked the 
spot on the string and recorded the cor- 
rect time. With a long sliver divided as a 
rule he got the relative lengths of. the 
vertical and horizontal strings which, 
with the sunbeam, made up his triangle. 
The ratio of these lengths would be the 
tangent of the observed angle. In the next 
two days, with this substitute for a sex- 
tant and with two more horizontal strings, 
he got eight morning, noon or evening 
‘sights’. He wrote his data on scraps of 
magazine pages which he slipped inside 
his coat lining. 

“Meanwhile, the captors had told him 
to copy a note they had written so they 
could take it to his father. Next day they 
got the money. The gang figured that if 
they returned Bill in good condition they 
could repeat the performance on other 
likely prospects. That night they turned 
off his light, came up the ladder, gagged 
and blindfolded him again. After another 
short boat trip they set off in the car. Bill 
was now sure he had been on an island. 
Just before daylight, they tied him up and 
dumped him along the road near Elkhart, 
Indiana. A milkman pulled Bill out of the 
ditch. He got to a ’phone, called his fam- 
ily and they. picked him up. 

“Two days later, Bill and a pilot were 
flying over northern Michigan. He had - 
drawn a circle around the intersections of 
his lines of position, including enough 
additional area to allow for his probable 
error. There were three lakes in this circle 
but only one had an island. That evening 
Bill and four state police slipped over to 
the island and, sure enough, it was the 
place. They nabbed the gang and re- 
covered the ransom. So, as I said before, 
Hank, navigation may be helpful some 
time.” 

ArTHuUR W. BuLi 
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Sure, you know the Rules of the Road, Pilotage, 
Coast Guard Regulations and Courtesies of the Sea 
. .. but how well do you know your brass? If you 
feel confident, lay your parallel rulers over the star- 


board column. 
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Is all brass the same? 


How many different kinds of brass are made? 


What is Tobin Bronze*? 


How does Tobin Bronze differ from competitive 
metals? 


What is Tobia Bronze used for? 


What boat first used a Tobin Bronze propeller 
shaft? 





A 


No. Compositions vary from 60% to 95% cop- 
per with the remainder zinc. Many include 
additional elements. Strength, hardness and 
grain structure also vary depending on the com- 
position and method of manufacture employed. 


Literally hundreds, with composition and tem- 
per adjusted to provide the best combination of 
properties for the intended use. 


It is brass to which tin has been added to im- 
prove its resistance to salt water corrosion and 
to increase its strength. Tobin Bronze is an ex- 
clusive, trade-marked alloy made only by The 
American Brass Company. 


It is made by special processes which produce 
greater uniformity and finer grain structure. 


Leading naval architects and, yacht builders 
have for years standardized on Tobin Bronze 


for propeller shafts and underwater parts of all 


kinds. 


In 1885, the first naphtha launch ever built ob- 
tained its power transmission through a Tobin 
Bronze shaft. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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STERN CHASE 


"“Vamarie,” veteran winner of many an ocean race, is now a member of the U. S. Naval Academy's 


sailing fleet. Here, with a “middie” crew aboard, she is showing her paces on the Chesapeake 


Howe Lagarde Photograph 
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Blessed by a fair breeze, ‘‘Lady Fair” heads north towards Sucia Island 


NORTHWEST CRUISING 


The Intriguing Harbors of the San Juan Islands Give a Taste of the Pacific Northwest 


By MARSHALL W. PERROW 


RUISING in the Puget Sound area and 
adjacent waters is still possible, with few 
restrictions imposed. Upon being granted 
a ten-day leave before a transfer to the 
East Coast, my wife and I decided to 
abandon the cares of the present for a 
refreshing week aboard our 23-foot sloop. We plotted a 
course north from Seattle to the San Juan Islands 
group along the route where prevailing summer winds 
are the best. But, to be on the safe side, application was 
made to the local ration board for gasoline for the 6 
hp. outboard. The motor was used seldom, in fact, only 
in the early morning calms which prevail throughout 
these waters. 

These fifty odd islands are located close enough to 
Seattle to provide endless cruising opportunities for the 
skipper with little time. It is but 38 miles from the 
Ballard Locks to Port Townsend. Or, for the small boat 
owner, the short and thoroughly sheltered stretch to 
Deception Pass from Seattle is only 62 miles. One of 
the ‘‘gateways’’ to the islands proper, Deception Pass 
is only two days’ running from this Northwest port, 
even with the smallest cruising boat. So the ‘‘Islands” 
as Pacific Northwest yachtsmen call them, are only a 
brief run of a day or two from most of the Puget Sound 
yachting centers. Also, after passing Oak Harbor, the 





wartime restrictions on running at night are lifted, so 
precious dawn and twilight hours may be put to good 
advantage. 

Thus it was that on Thursday, July 29th, we cleared 
the Ballard Locks and headed up Sound. Idling along, 
waiting for the 26-foot sloop Aurora, from Tacoma, to 
overtake us, we anchored at Kingston the first night and 
put into Port Gamble the second evening. By then we 
had found a proper place for most of our gear and settled 
down to the lazy routine of cruising. After anchoring at 
evening, the awning, spread like a tent over the main 
boom, made the cockpit cosy. Although Lady Fair is 
about the biggest little boat I’ve ever seen, it takes quite 
a bit of room to stow gear for ten days and still leave 
enough eating and sleeping space for two persons. One 
secret is the spacious cockpit which opens directly into 
the cabin, there being no bridge deck. Below, under the 
small cabin trunk, are two bunks, a toilet and the fresh 
water tank and pump. Several built-in drawers under 
the deck, flush with the inside of the cabin trunk, handle 
most of the small gear. The fore peak is the catchall for 
sails and cruising equipment. Possibly the secret of so 
much room for stowage is the absence of trick lockers and 
chests. In a small boat, the less closed-off space the 
better, for it merely offers difficulties in placing gear, to 
say nothing of causing poor ventilation which invites rot. 
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The fleet “laid over” in San Juan Island’s Friday Harbor, which was 
the scene of both a celebration and a general overhaul 


Of Cox and Stevens design, Lady Fair was originally 
built as an open cockpit day sailer. A subsequent owner, 
wishing to make a cruising boat out of her and yet not 
spoil her racing qualities, had the small trunk cabin 
built. Of S-frame model, with a deep keel and plenty of 
outside ballast, she “‘bites into the big ones” like a real 
ship. While the cockpit drains into the bilge, it takes 
fairly heavy going to ship water and, in most of our 
Puget Sound sailing, a self-bailing design is not neces- 
sary. However, in crossing the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
where the seas get 10 to 12 feet high, the advantages of 
a self-bailing cockpit were clearly indicated to us. 
Fortunately, such weather is the exception rather than 
the rule on our cruising grounds. 

Rendezvous with Aurora was made on Saturday at 
Port Townsend, where we attempted to clear for Vic- 
toria, only to find there is no Captain of the Port as- 
signed to clear pleasure vessels for Canadian waters. 
It was decided on the spur of the moment, late in the 
afternoon, to make a run for Alec Bay on Lopez Island. 
I figured that, if we left at 5:00 p.m., we could reach 
Alec Bay, a distance of 23 miles, within five hours. 
Tidal currents were taken into consideration but we did 
not reckon with the vagaries of nature. As we rounded 
Point Wilson Light and laid a course slightly to the east 
of Smith Island, little were we aware of the ‘“‘evening 
breeze” that sometimes stirs the straits into a rolling 
and breaking mass of huge combers. 

- When we were-about one-third of the way across, the 

wind had freshened to an alarming degree for a 23-foot 
open cockpit sloop, and Whidby Island was a lee shore, 
lined with breakers. It would have been wiser to turn 
back but the other boat kept on, so the old challenge, 
“T’m just as good a sailor,” kept us slogging on to 
windward. It was a temptation to pay off and run on a 
broad reach for our objective, but an occasional glance 
to leeward at the forbidding cliffs and white surf was 
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sufficient to make me hold her out for plenty of sea 
room. 

However, as we neared Smith Island, a change in 
course was necessary and now we had the wind on our 
port quarter. Long and hissing, the seas were really 
terrifying and from there on it was a continuous struggle, 
under double reefed mainsail and no jib, to keep from 
broaching to. As the seas increased in size I refused to 
look back because it seemed that each one that broke on 
our quarter would be the last and final one. My wife’s 
job, between attacks of seasickness, was to man the 
pump below to remove the water coming in over the 
stern which flooded the bilge. She also had to keep 
refueling the outboard motor, perched precariously on 
the stern, which was kept running to maintain steerage 
way in the troughs of the big seas. 

As we ran in for the lee of Lopez Island in the gather- 
ing dusk, all thought of reaching Alec Bay was aban- 
doned in the desire to get in the lee, any lee, of some 
land. As if to give us one final scare for our temerity in 
crossing the broad waters of the Straits in a cockleshell 
(as Lady Fair now seemed to us), the seas took on an 
acute steepness in the tide rip over Lopez Bank. This 
stretch of water is particularly bad in a strong blow, 
making up a terrific chop. A ledge, far enough below the 
water to pass over safely, is in the path of strong tides; 
the combination of high winds, shoal water and count- 
less tide rips, makes it a bad place for a small boat. ; 

It was in this breaking sea, right at the last, that we 
almost lost the boat. With the headland of Lopez Island 
looming up closer, the wind rose to unabated fury. 
Even with our double reefed mainsail two-thirds luffing, 
the boat, driving like a thing possessed, would broach 
to, drag the boom in the sea and take green water in 
over the coaming. 

Fortunately, because of the efforts of Marjorie at the 
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pumps and the fact that the rip wasn’t over 400 yards 
long, we managed to pull through somehow and make 
the lee. The wind, now screaming down off the low hills 
of the island, drove us along in the dark at an alarming 
rate. Although the breaking sea was gone, we were still 
kept on the alert for knockdown blows from the willi- 
waws that were hard to recover from because of our 
flooded bilge. In such a manner we rounded the rock 
off the entrance to Watmough Bight and came on the 
friendly anchor lights of a fishing fleet. As husky as those 
fish boats are, they know enough to come in when it 
starts getting ‘“‘dusty”’ in the Straits. As is generally the 
case. when one is in difficulty, particularly at sea, there 
is always someone to offer assistance. So, shortly after- 
wards, we found ourselves tied up alongside an 80-foot 
purse seiner. We dried out down below and consumed 
mugs of hot coffee and sandwiches prepared by an 
amused fish boat crew. Later, through the aid of a light 
swung over the side, we swabbed out our cockpit and 
cabin, unrolled the sleeping bags, made fast safely astern 
of the fish boat and passed out from sheer exhaustion. 

A long sleep was not ours, however, for the fish boat 
got under way at 4:00 a.m., and we had to break out and 
pull up to the head of the bight to anchor: With the 
return of daylight, the realities of our cruise took on a 
somber aspect. What had happened to Aurora? The 
last we had seen of her, she was heading through the tide 
rips and had finally disappeared in the dusk. Since the 
bight was the nearest shelter and there was no sign of 
any sail boat, we had cause to be alarmed. As the morn- 
ing wore on, with no information regarding her where- 
abouts, we decided to look into the bays facing the 
Straits. 

The run through a veritable maze of little bays would 
have been enjoyable had it not been for the fact that 
each point rounded revealed no. sign of a sail boat. 
Bucking the tide, which runs in strange ways among the 
rocks and small islands of that group, we nosed our way 
with considerable difficulty up to and finally through the 
channel off Cattle Point. It is not advisable for a small 
boat to attempt to buck the full ebb or flood tide, when 
the current takes on the appearance and sound of a 
large roaring river. 

By noon, our course led us into Friday Harbor, where 
an obliging Coast Guard unit was found. In keeping 
with their tradition, they rendered immediate assistance 
by communicating our problem via radio telephone to 
the various patrol boats at their disposal. Instructions 


Mending sails after the blow in the Straits 




























































Reeling off the miles in the Straits of Juan de Fuca 


thus issued were soon canceled, however, as Aurora 
made a timely entrance into the harbor shortly after- 
wards. She had pulled into an adjacent harbor and, 
equally worried as to our status, her crew had spent a 
rather restless night. How they had missed us in a search 
that had likewise led them to the Coast Guard remains 
a mystery. 

Sunday afternoon and Monday morning were spent 
repairing damage received in the Straits, with occasional 
assistance and many suggestions from the crews of the 
two other boats. But the wind rippling the bay and the 
sunshine sparkling on the water were too much to pass 
up so, with temporary patches in our jib, the larder and 
ice box filled, all of the ‘‘fleet’”’ moved out of Friday Har- 
bor heading north. 

A spot that will always call for another round of 


stories among the sailing yachtsmen of the Pacific 


Northwest is Sucia Island. A fantastically eroded bit of 
rock crowned with scrubby trees, located at the southern 
extremity of the Strait of Georgia, it is the rendezvous 
of the sailing fleet. Long reaches of open water, with 
always a steady wind, make it an ideal area for long, 
tack-free runs. It’s a strange island with strange shapes 
formed out of the stone by countless centuries of wind 
and sea erosion. Of the two anchorages, Echo Bay is the 
larger but it is somewhat exposed to the winds from the 
south; while Fossil Bay, though smaller, seems the 
more sheltered. At one time extensive quarrying was 
pursued in Fossil Bay and large slabs of stone are still to 
be seen. The Bay has a good bottom of soft mud and 
there is plenty of room for several yachts to swing. 

We stood up the channel between Orcas and Waldron 
islands with our spinnaker drawing and the tide with 
us. The 17-mile run from Friday Harbor to Sucia Island 
can be made in three hours with a quartering breeze. 
Running into Echo Bay, we found it entirely deserted, 
and with good reason, for a swell was running up to the 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Jet Bee ety oe 


For her size and tonnage, the 136-foot YMS is perhaps the Navy’s most versatile vessel 


WOODEN SHIPS AND GREEN MEN 


The “Canoe Club Navy” Is Making a Name for Itself 


By DAVIS NEWTON LOTT, Lieut., USNR 


ENERALLY not publicized, but beloved by their 
naval associates, are the men who man the 
mine sweepers. Their work does not make for 

front page news; nor is it spectacular, but it is extremely 
hazardous and highly essential in keeping the sea lanes 
open. Affectionately termed ‘sweepers of the seas,’ 
‘scrubwomen,’ and ‘charwomen,’ the mine sweepers 
clear the way in all amphibious landings and make the 
way safe for the large ships which must get in close to 
cover landings which have taken place on the French 
and Mediterranean coasts and in the Southwest Pacific. 
Nor does the work of mine sweepers end with sweeping 
mine fields laid by the enemy for they can always be 
found guarding our shipping lanes; riding herd on con- 
voys bound for battle fronts the world over; or doing 
anti-submarine work. Sweepers are divided into four 
classes, the motor mine sweeper (YMS), the coastal 
mine sweeper (AMc), the fleet mine 
sweeper (AM) and the high speed 
sweepers (DMS).’’ — From a recent 
Navy communique. 

If your serviceman has just joined 
the Naval Reserve ranks as an officer 
or enlisted man, the chances are good 
that he will get his first sea duty 
aboard a wooden hulled YMS, a motor 
mine sweeper. For, in the Navy’s fleet 
of 136’ by 24’ 6” wooden hulled mine 
sweepers, hundreds of green Naval Re- 
serve officers and enlisted men are 
being seasoned and groomed for sea 
duty with the larger units of the fleet. 

Although a motor mine sweeper’s 
primary mission is to sweep mines, the 
Bureau of Ships has also crammed 





these vessels with many offensive weapons which her 
larger sisters afloat carry. Thus, for her size and ton- 
nage, the YMS is perhaps the Navy’s most versatile 
vessel. As one skipper: puts it: ‘Hell, we can do every- 
thing but crash dive and loop the loop.” 

- This amazing versatility means that a YMS can be, 
and usually is, called upon to perform many “‘extra- 
curricular” duties in addition to the routine mine sweep- 
ing jobs expected of her. For example, if an enemy sub 
sinks a ship or two not far off our shores, many of the 
YMSs based up and down the coast are ordered to drop 
their routine sweeps and are sent out to sea on anti-sub 
patrols for four to seven days at a time. Others may be 
assigned to convoy single ships from one coastal port to 
another. Still others may be used as additional escort 
vessels in large Transatlantic convoys, accompanying 
the convoy 200 or 300 miles offshore until the current 
danger zone has been passed. YMSs 
have also been known to serve as tug 
boats, net tenders, rescue ships, cargo 
ships and troop transports. 

In fact, one young commanding of- 
ficer; a few months out of Reserve 
Midshipmen’s school (but already con- 
sidered a veteran of the ‘‘Canoe Club 
Navy,” as the YMS fleet is often re- 
ferred to) puts it this way: ‘Mine 
sweeping has been called ‘dull, dirty 
and dangerous.’ But that was before 
the day of the YMS type vessel. Now 
that there are so many of these little 
‘ships of all trades’ available, we never 
know when one of us will be pulled off 
our routine sweeping and ordered out 
to go and find anything from an enemy 
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sub to a drifting ‘honey barge.’ 
I’ve served aboard two YMSs in 
the past few months and there’s 
never been a dull moment. When 
we’re not out on some special mis- 
sion, we’re on a routine sweep. 
And time passes quickly even 
then, for we have so many green 
men aboard that someone is al- 
ways pulling some boner which 
exercises our sense of humor.” 

Spend a day on a routine sweep aboard a typical 
YMS and you will see many ways in which the dullness 
inherent in all routine mine sweeping activities is dis- 
persed. First, you note that officers and crew alike take 
inordinate pride in being the first sweep to get all gear 
streamed successfully. And, when the day’s sweeping is 
completed, again you note the effort by everyone aboard 
to be the first sweeper in the formation to recover all 
gear and thus be the first one to ‘‘ring up four bells and 
a jingle and head for the barn.” 

This spirit of inter-sweep competition soon welds the 
four officers and twenty-eight men of a YMS into a 
smooth-functioning, highly trained unit. For this reason, 
life aboard the vessels is, considering the Navy, ex- 
tremely fraternal. Since the YMSs are shore-based craft 
and hence personnel is seldom exposed to the blast ef- 
fect. of bombs or gunfire, in the tropics the uniform of 
the day for officers and men alike generally consists of 
sun helmet; swim trunks and sandals. Perhaps on larger 
ships this uniform laxity might result in a breakdown of 
discipline. But not so on a YMS. For the men know that 

if they step out of line, all the skipper has to do is step 
into his uniform and hold Captain’s Mast. Conse- 
quently, disciplinary action is seldom necessary and the 
morale of the sweeper fleet is uniformly high. 

For a more intimate glimpse of life on a YMS, let’s 
step aboard a typical one and have a look around. You 
shove off at 0545. The commanding officer has the deck 
and takes her out after scraping only a few square yards 
of paint off her flared bow against the dock. ‘‘ Dam’ 
cross tide,’’ he grumbles as he turns the ship over to the 
exec who takes her out past the harbor’s anti-sub de- 
fenses. Once outside, the C.O. ducks below for another 
hour or so of sack duty while the long suffering exec 


Left, the quartermaster at the wheel 
on a mine sweeper’s bridge. In clear 
weather the vessel is ‘‘conned”’ from 
the flying bridge. Below, a “‘tight 
watch” is the order in the engine 
room. Right, checking the master 
gyro compass. Official U.S. Navy 
Photos 
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supervises the job of putting the 
complicated mine sweeping gear 
overboard. You’re sweeping by 
the time dawn breaks. At 0745, 
the engineering officer comes up 
and relieves the exec, who promptly 
dives into his bunk and will prob- 
ably stay there until due on watch 
again, eight hours later. 

The morning is spent sweeping 
a channel in company with an- 
other YMS. At 1145, the fourth officer, usually an en- 
sign, takes over the ship for his four-hour deck watch. 
This time, however, the skipper is also on the bridge, for 
the fourth officer has been on sea duty for only two weeks 
and cannot yet be expected to handle the ship by him- 
self. At quarter to four (that’s 1545 by Navy time) the 
exec comes on watch again, but this time the four-hour 
watch is ‘‘dogged”’ or cut into two watches of two hours 
each. Just before dark, the gear is recovered and the 
YMS is headed for the harbor, another day’s work done. 

On the way in, the commanding officer pulls a prac- 
tice general quarters drill. The exec at once turns over 
the deck to the C.O. and jumps to his battle station as 
gunnery officer. The engineering officer’s duty is to help 
the C.O. make a submarine attack, should a submarine 
be engaged. Another duty of the engineering officer may 
be that of supply or communication officer. In any 
event, he, like all officers aboard, fills two or more 
capacities. 

At G.Q. the fourth officer, frequently an ensign fresh 
from Reserve Midshipmen’s school, heads below on the 
double to take up his duties as first lieutenant and dam- 
age control officer. Communications or supply, plus 
welfare, recreation and education are also extra duties 
which may be — and usually are — thrust upon the pin- 
feathered shoulders of the fledgling fourth officer, just 
as though he didn’t already have enough to learn trying 
to become qualified to stand a deck watch. And it is this 
fourth officer who makes life unhappy for the C.O., you 
find. For, until the fourth officer aboard a YMS be- 
comes sufficiently sea-wise to stand a deck watch at sea 
by himself, the commanding officer has to stand a 
“‘watch-in-three” with him.*And there isn’t 2 YMS 
skipper afloat who doesn’t loathe standing watch — 
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A YMS is anything but docile. She is equipped with a 3” 50 cal. 
gun as well as numerous 20 mm. A.As 


whether morning, forenoon, afternoon, dog, or first 
(having stood more than his share during his own J.O. 
days). 

Perhaps the toughest enlisted man’s job to fill aboard 
a YMS is that of cook. The ideal cook aboard a small 
craft has to be as versatile as the vessel in which he 
serves. He must know enough to plan well-balanced 
daily menus and also, in any kind of weather, be able to 
cook what he’s planned. And, strangely enough, the 
weather has a great deal to do with the type of chow 
that “cookie” serves up to the boys. In the Aleutians, 
for example, every man aboard wants to “‘strike” for a 
cook’s rating. First, because cookie stands no marrow- 
freezing mid watches at night as lookout on the open, 
icy, flying bridge. Second, because up north the galley is 
always the warmest spot in the ship. And, third, be- 
cause of the scarcity of fresh grub up north, about all 
cookie has to do to serve up a meal is to chop open a 
couple of tins of Vienna sausage, dehydrated spuds and 
navy beans, heat, serve — and stuff cotton in his ears to 
muffle the moans of the crew. 

Down south, however, every cook without exception 
curses the day he was sworn in. For, in the tropics, the 
galley is once more the warmest spot on the ship — 
which means that the average mean temperature around 
the big electric range will read about 110°, day in and 
day out. There’s the story of the cook of one YMS oper- 
ating in Panamanian waters who fell overboard at sea. 
When he saw another YMS heave to to pick him up, he 
shouted: ‘‘Oh, no y’ don’t! I just got off’n one of those 
dam’ things!” 

To hear the officers and men talk, YMS duty is the 
world’s worst. If they aren’t griping about the chow, the 
mail plane is late. If it isn’t the mail, the weather is 
either too hot or too cold. And if it’s not the weather, 
the seas are too rough or — yes, they even complain 
about the monotony when operating for more than two 
days in waters no rougher than a bird bath. If kept at 
sea for more than three days, the men go around scream- 
ing for liberty. And, if the ship should be laid up for a 
four- or five-day overhaul, they’re sure to begin count- 
ing the hours until they can get out to sea again. 

Is this an unhealthy sign? Far from it! A sailor is hap- 
piest when you hear him broadcasting to the four winds 
that he’s unhappy. When he shuts up, clam-like, look 
out! That’s the time for the C.O. to prepare himself for a 
request to transfer to another activity. 


The skipper takes a look ahead as the quartermaster checks a bearing 
with the pelorus 


Personalities play a great part in building a smoothly 
functioning ship’s company. Any “clashing personali- 
ties’? must be gotten rid of before shoving off for the 
ship’s final wartime destination. For each man has to be 
so well trained in so many different functions that any 
personal feuds must be eliminated before going into ac- 
tion even if it means eliminating one or more men. 

The men who man these small mine sweepers must be 
able to take an order and act on it quickly. They must be 
able to jump from their mine sweeping stations to man 
the forward dual purpose gun as well as the amidships 
fast-biting machine guns in ease of an air or surface at- 
tack. Moreover, in case a submarine contact is picked 
up on the ship’s delicate anti-submarine detection gear, 
the crew must be able to drop ash-cans from the racks on 
the fantail at a moment’s notice and use the K-guns to 
fire the deadly depth charges far out on either side of 
the ship when an attack is made on the hidden Unter- 
seebooten. 

In case of a personnel casualty, each man aboard must 
know how to step into the injured man’s battle station, 
regardless of what it is. Should the ship herself sustain 
battle damage below decks, the damage control party 
must follow the first lieutenant to the scene of injury. 
Once there, it is their duty to put out fires, plug up all 
shell holes and shore up all bulkheads around the com- 
partment that is taking in water. This latter operation 
must be done to prevent the bulkheads from carrying 
away under water pressure should the isolated compart- 
ment become filled. : 

Since there are so. few compartments in a YMS, the 
best damage control officer afloat probably couldn’t save 
his ship if two of her larger ones were flooded. But the 
young officers aboard the Navy’s YMSs today are get- 
ting plenty of practical experience in applying the basic 
doctrine of proper damage control, so that when they 
are ordered to larger units of the fleet, their practical 
training in YMSs will start paying big dividends. That’s 
why damage control is stressed so strongly by the train- 
ing officers who put each new YMS through a stiff three 
weeks’ shakedown period. Here is one of their favorite 
problems they like to spring on a young, nervous ensign 
in charge of damage control aboard a YMS: 

“Mr. Damage Control Officer,” the training officer 
will bark suddenly during a general quarters drill, “‘ you 
have just sustained a shell hit in the after crew’s quarters 

(Continued on page 105) 
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“START ‘EM YOUNG" 


The Support of Organized Junior Sailing 
Is the Responsibility of Every Yachtsman 


By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


ion, the finest work that yachtsmen in general can 

undertake, for in the development of the juniors we 
are looking to the future, when we must relinquish the 
helm and they assume the leadership of the sport of 
yacht racing.”’ In those prophetic words, the late Clifford 
D. Mallory epitomized what today may well be con- 
sidered one of the most important single activities in the 
world of yachting. 

The history of every sport is written in terms of the 
deeds of its practitioners and, although few skippers are 
better than the ship they sail, there is no denying that 
the skill of the designer or the craftsmanship of the 
builder would go for naught if it were not for the well- 
trained hand at the helm. What ingredients make up the 
accomplished yachtsman? Collectively they are many: 
observation, a love of the sport, judgment, experience, 
instinct and training — and of these the latter is by far 
the most important. Check over the names of the skip- 
pers whose performances are consistently outstanding 
and, invariably, you will find that nine out of ten of 
them were weaned on the end of a main sheet. That 
means, does it not, that they benefited greatly by having 
started young? If that is the case, why can’t the great 
majority of tomorrow’s skippers have the same advan- 
tage? 

The moral to the tale is that they can, but only if yachts- 
men, individually and collectively, will spread the gospel 
which to date has been both preached and practiced by a rel- 
atively small group of hard-working enthusiasts. 

* * * * * 

Some sort of organized junior instruction was 
being given at numerous yacht clubs long be- 
fore the turn of the century (the famous 
Marblehead junior organization, the Pleon 
Yacht Club, has been in existence for nearly 60 
years) but, until a few years after the last war, 
it was largely a matter of individual club ac- 
tivity. In the spring of 1923, Roderick McNeil, 
of the Pequot Yacht Club, Southport, Conn., 
donated a perpetual trophy for junior sailing, 
and the first race took place that summer. It was then 
that the Junior Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound came into being; shortly thereafter, similar 
groups were established in other parts of the country. 
The Long Island Sound organization was greatly en- 
couraged and aided by the North American Y. R. U., 
and today that body continues to serve as a clearing 
house and advisory agency for the many local and re- 
gional junior groups which exist throughout the nation. 


iE development of junior activity is, in my opin- 



















Insigne of the Junior 
Y. R. A. of Long 
Island Sound 
























“Richard H. Anthesy 
No member of the afterguard of a Cup challenger could display more 
concentrated determination than does this young skipper 


By 1931 (the year in which Herbert M. Sears deeded 
to the N. A. Y. R. U. the trophy which is today em- 
blematic of the National Junior Sailing Championship, 
the Sears Cup), more than 50 clubs were giving organ- 
ized instruction to over 1,100 boys and girls. It wasthen 
that a canvass for the purpose of establishing a 
modus operandi for the future was made of all 
yacht clubs which were maintaining organized 
junior activity. The results of that survey are 
as applicable now as the day they were com- 
piled, and still serve as a manual for newly es- 
tablished groups. Among the many pertinent 
factors brought out by this report are the 
following: 

Where interest has been aroused and guided 
by senior yachtsmen and the youngsters have 
been under the direction of instructors em- 
ployed for this purpose, or of senior members, the train- 
ing has included not only the rudiments of sailing and 
seamanship but the finer points of yacht racing. Doubt- 
less, much can be done besides providing the opportu- 
nity to race. If juniors are to be really skillful yachtsmen, 
they must be trained, and their training is properly a 
function of the clubs themselves. 

It seems to be the general opinion that, where there 
is a large number of juniors, a regularly organized 
junior yacht club with separate quarters of its own will 
prove to be the most satisfactory arrangement for bring- 
ing them together. Even though there may not be 
enough young members to warrant a regular junior 


The multi-colored sails of Chicago’s “Rainbow Fleet” spell many 
happy hours afloat for the youngsters of that locality 
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Richard H. Anthony 
Above, the junior instructor resails the race after a junior regatta. 


Below, they are never too young to begin 





Rosenfeld 
Below, it is advisable to have a special instructor for the youngest 


juniors. He must possess endless patience 





Rosenfeld 
Below, competition breeds confidence. Here two “four-man” crews 
battle it out for the weekly junior championship 





Rosenfeld ~ 
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club, it is advisable to have some sort of organization. 
One or two adults on the governing board are all that is 
necessary. Where there is a sailing instructor, he should 
also be on the board. 

The Junior Yacht Racing Association has set the 18th 
birthday as the maximum age limit for juniors, and the 
15th birthday as the maximum age limit for the younger 
class, known as Midgets. No minimum limits have ever 
been prescribed. 

The value of any instruction depends upon the 
method adopted and the ability of the instructor to im- 
part his knowledge to his pupils. The problem of ob- 
taining a thoroughly competent sailing instructor is a 
difficult one to solve, particularly in wartime. Not only 
should he be skillful in rigging and sailing a boat and be 
familiar with at least the rudiments of navigation, but 
he should also have the qualities that make a good 
teacher. Some method of rating and grading pupils in all 
branches of the main subjects: seamanship, sailing, 
knowledge of racing rules and rules of the road, effort, 
progress and sportsmanship, will help a great deal to- 
ward arousing and holding their interest and will help 
still more if it can be supplemented by prizes. 

In 1940, the Junior Y. R. A. setup a committee for the 
purpose of standardizing a course of instruction for 
junior yacht clubs. The program which it established 
was developed out of the experience and the needs of 
many junior yacht clubs and has subsequently proven 
invaluable both to junior instructors and to adult com- 
mittees in charge of junior activities. It suggests that 
junior members, after a demonstration of their posses- 
sion of certain specific skills: and information, be as- 
signed to three ratings. These ratings are Ordinary Sea- 
man, Able Seaman and Mate (and to pass the require- 
ments specified, particularly for Mate, would stump 
many a seasoned oldster). 

There are so many small boats that are suitable for 
instruction as well as competitive racing that this As- 
sociation cannot recommend any of them as being better 
than others for the purpose. The boat selected should be 
non-sinkable, that is, she should be able, even when 
filled, to keep her normal number of passengers afloat. 
As to whether she should be non-capsizable, there may 
be some disagreement. 

While racing is a wonderful stimulus to interest in 
sailing, a great deal of the knowledge that is vitally 
necessary to sailing and handling a boat safely can be 
gained only by cruising. It is self-evident, however, that 
any extended junior cruises are probably out of the ques- 
tion as long as gas is rationed. ? 

Replies to questionnaires received from approxi- 
mately 100 yacht clubs revealed that: 10 per cent of the 
clubs supplied the boats which were used by the juniors, 
20 per cent borrowed boats from adult members, in 50 
per cent the juniors used their own boats; 40 per cent 
of the clubs hired a regular instructor; 20 per cent of the 
clubs limited junior membership to the children of mem- 
bers; over 50 per cent scheduled competitive races for 
juniors and at least 25 per cent of the clubs established 
individually operated junior yacht clubs. 

Such were the findings of a few years ago. Today, de- 
spite the war, the junior program is astonishingly active 
even with a lack of gasoline, the abundance of Coast 
Guard regulations and other wartime restrictions. The 
recently published Annual Report of the N. A. Y. R. U. 
describes great activity in Maine under the guidance of 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The two masses of air — warm and cool — push each other back and forth across the Temperate Zone 


SEEING THE WEATHER 


Part Il —It’s All a Matter of Knowing the Rules 


By EDWIN S. PARKER 


NE WOULD think that the air would get 
gradually warmer as we pass from the 
pole to the equator, but that is not true. 
a There seem to be two kinds of air, warm 
SS. and cool, and anything in between is 

just a modification of these two kinds. 
So we have a mass or belt of warm air in the tropics and 
a cap of cold air at the pole. As I said in my first article, 
these two masses push each other back and forth across 
the Temperate Zone in floods of air that cause marked 
changes in the weather. 

Now let us imagine a relief map of the country before 
us; where would the floods of warm and cool air go as 
they wash back and forth? Between the mountain sys- 
tems, naturally, for these floods are in the lower air un- 
less driven up, and they would, of course, follow the 
great valleys and the plains. We would expect one flood 
from central Canada; it would not cross the Rockies 
though it would, to some extent, pass over the Appa- 
lachians because they are lower. This flood is called 
Polar Continental and it spreads over all the eastern 
part of the country as well as going south to the Gulf. 
Off the coast of Greenland, another flood would originate 
and we would get the edge of it on the eastern coast as 
it pours south. This is Polar Maritime. On the Pacific 
coast, a flood would come down from the Aleutians, 
hemmed in by the rim of mountains along the coast 
even more effectively than the Laurentians steer its At- 
lantic counterpart just mentioned. This is Polar Pa- 
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cific. These are the primary polar or cold floods of air. 

Of the warm floods of tropic air, one, Tropical Pa- 
cific, would come up from the south on the Pacific 
coast. This provides the water for the floods that char- 
acterize winter in California. Another would come up 
from the Gulf and spread east and north between the 
Rockies and the Appalachians. This is Tropical Gulf 
and it provides the prevailing winds of summer. The 
last would be the eastern counterpart of Tropical 
Pacific, and would come roaring up the Atlantic coast 
east of the mountains. This is Tropical Atlantic, the 
flood of the southeaster and the hurricane. 

These floods of air can be easily recognized. Each has 
its own personality; characteristics such as are inherent 
in its place of origin and the land or water over which it 
has passed. We recognize them first by the direction 
from which they come, the direction from which the 
clouds are drifting even though the surface wind is quite 
different. Then we note the character of the air; one 
flood will be wet, another dry, one warm, another cool. 
With polar air the barometer will be high, whereas with 
tropic air it will often be low (this is the only use I can 
find for a barometer). Then having recognized our vis- 
itor, we can say with some assurance how he will behave 
while with us because we know his personal habits and 
what his business is. Thus we can predict the weather. 
This sounds simple and it is simple and I find that if I 
keep my nerve, and.reason from the visible evidence, 
my forecasts seem to make sense. It is a new technique. 
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16. An example of the Polar Cap, photographed one cold winter 
dawn. Here the whole flood of arctic air is quite thin 





17. Looking E. A thin overcasting at dawn marks the end of a bitter 
cold spell 





18. Looking W. Polar Continental blowing into warm, moist air and 
forming purple clouds that drift from the NW and dissolve 





19. Polar Continental blowing a body of warm air away beforeyit. 
Looking N, with clouds moving from left v0 right 





20. Looking SE at dawn after a bitter cold wave. Tropical air coming 
in high with mares’ tails, signifying the end of the cold. If it had 
thickened there would have been a storm 
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I know little about the mechanics of tropic air. I guess 
my studies were too elementary, and I live too far north 
to study it directly. But there is a small amount of dis- 
cussion on the Polar Cap, and each winter it does im- 
mense damage, to my coal pile, so I know it intimately. 
The Polar Cap has two phases, one on the land and one 
over the ocean. The land phase is the colder and it hugs 
the land mass closely for it cannot live over the sea. A 
blast of cold air will come down with a howling north- 
west wind and freeze the ground at once, with little 
effect on itself. But, as soon as it strikes the ocean, it 
meets an inexhaustible source of heat. Then, besides 
drinking of its warmth, it also drinks of its water and 
becomes moist; being warmer and moister, it rises 
through the heavier original air above it, becomes cooled 
again and drops its newly gained water, in doing which 
it gives off the latent heat of condensation it has just 
absorbed from the warmer water, and it balloons up- 
wards as in a thunderstorm with cauliflower heads. 
Quite a complicated sequence but an interesting one. 
It balloons up to the top of the cold flood (the cold air 
comes cutting in along the ground and may be rather 
thin) where it comes to a stop at the layer of warmer 
air above it: thus the whole layer of cold air is stirred 
up and warmed and becomes neutralized. 

I got a photograph of this one bitter cold winter’s 
dawn, looking across a hill to the sea (Fig. 16). The cauli- 
flower head at the right is quite distinct, and the whole 
flood of arctic air is quite thin, hardly more than a mile 
in depth, judging from the picture. It is a glorified ex- 
ample of the mist we see rising from a pond or estuary 
when very cold air is blowing over it. The edge of this 
phase of the Polar Cap washes back and forth in summer 
about over the Canadian border; in winter, about over 
the Mason and Dixon Line. This is on an average, for 
the wash may carry it many hundreds of miles either 
way. 

All I know of the ocean phase is from sailing into it in 
a bark bound from Honolulu to San Francisco in 1912. 
The sailing ships used to sail northerly till they struck 
the westerlies — far north in summer, not so far in 
winter — and then run home before them. The wester- 
lies are in the Polar Cap. The edge of the cap was lap- 
ping back and forth faster than we could travel, so when 
we hit it, it was southbound and raising a tremendous 
gale as it undercut the warm, moist, tropic air. Sail was 
shortened to lower topsails only and, after the terrific 
downpour had slackened, I saw why rum was served to 
all hands: warm tropic air had been replaced by cold 
polar air, and everyone was numb with the bitter 
drenching they had received. Now the weather became 
bracing and clear and, when the gale had slackened, we 
raced along under topsails over a dark blue ocean about 
as fast as the old ship would go. If the edge of the cap 
had lapped north again before we had got clear of it, 
the wind would have backed from northwest to south- 
east, a counterclockwise shift which sailors rightly 
consider dangerous. 

On our continent there are three typical winds from 
this Polar Cap. First is the northwest wind of the Pa- 
cific Ocean just mentioned. This blows constantly as a 
trade wind and brings a continuous supply of moisture 
to the Northwest, mostly drizzle and light rain. This 
wind is called Polar Pacific. Coming from a temperate 
ocean, it is moist and never very cold. In clear weather, a 
typical sunset shows with this wind, yellow at the hori- 
zon, green above and a delicate violet high up in the sky. 
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Polar Continental is the next typical flood. Coming 
from the dry center of the continent, it is a dry wind, 
bringing clear blue skies; coming from one of the coldest 
places on earth, it can be bitterly cold. Therefore P.C. 
weather is typically clear and cold. The flood originates 
usually in central Canada over the plains, flowing south 
and east fanwise, so that it may come in anywhere from 
west to north. The first sign of this wind bringing a cold 
wave in winter is bright purple ragged clouds drifting 
from the northwest and dissolving. A rapid drop of the 
thermometer follows and soon it is cold and clear with a 
high gusty wind. This cold wave will continue until 
warm air appears in the south in the form of wispy white 
clouds poking up over the horizon or an overcasting of 
the sky. It will moderate if these clouds appear at all and 
will be dispelled if they gather and take over, driving the 
cold air back up north. Purple clouds from the mixing of 
cold and warm air, moving from the northwest, thus 
mark its coming and wispy or gray clouds of a tropic 
flood from the south mark its going; while it stays, the 
weather will be clear and cold and usually windy. 

The summer phase is easy to recognize. With the 
thunderstorm, high, towering thunderheads precede its 
coming; as the tempest passes, you find yourself in its 
cool air with ragged clouds suggestive of the winter 
phase where the cool air is mixing with the warm. The 
oncoming edge of the polar flood is also often marked 
by a line of dark, low, fast-moving clouds and we call it 
a “‘line storm.’”’ Watch out for a squall when it hits you. 
The temperature drops as it strikes, for the cold polar 
air is heavier than warm air and cuts in along the ground. 
It can also just blow in with cool nights, a NW wind and 
a clear sky and give us a spell of perfect weather. 

The third typical flood is Polar Maritime, the dreary 
east wind for which Boston is famous — or infamous. 
This is physically like Polar Pacific because it comes 
from a similar place, the cold ocean. The water, how- 
ever, is colder off Labrador than off the Aleutians, so 
Polar Maritime is colder than Polar Pacific. It comes 
from a region to the east of us, against the general drift 
of the air (which is from west to east). So, whereas the 
wind on the Pacific coast blows with the drift and there- 
fore steadily for protracted periods, Polar Maritime 
blows for a few days only and then departs. If you are 
in New England you will get the full flood (except in 
summer) and it will last about three days, whereas the 
tip will reach Hatteras or beyond and will blow only 
for a day or so, as it does with us in summer. 

Polar Maritime comes without warning; it just blows 
in. It will bring cloudy weather, drizzle, rain, a deluge 
or a blizzard and you can’t say which till it develops. 
Being cold air, it comes in along the surface, showing 
first as scattered clouds or scud moving from some- 
where in the east-to-north sector. Thus we have two 
winds marked by precise quadrants of the compass, 
Polar Continental from west to north, and Polar Mari- 
time from north to east, and the drift of the clouds and 
their color will identify them for, where the former are 
purple, the latter are dull gray. With both, the barom- 
eter will be high; with Polar Maritime, the thermometer 
will not drop so radically since Labrador is not so cold 
as Manitoba. 

If Polar Maritime comes in with rain or wind or both, 
expect it to hold for three days, especially if it builds up 
gradually; along the coast, heavy winds may be ex- 
pected for it comes off the ocean with little or nothing 

(Continued on page 86) 
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21. Looking E. Scattered clouds of Polar Maritime forming 





22. Looking E. Polar Maritime is thickening 





23. Looking E. Polar Maritime dominant with gloomy gray clouds 
in rolls. Rain is threatening 





25. Looking S. A great storm from the Middle West being held to the 
south by a solid body of polar air. This is typical of the edge of a 
passing storm 
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The trailer was designed so as to make it possible to launch “Scud” without the normal 
hazards of breaking one’s back or engaging in any sleight of hand operations 


THEM WAS THE DAYS 


One’s Affection for a Boat Seemingly Is in Inverse Ratio to Her Size 


By PETER V. H. SERRELL 


CUD” AND I first became acquainted in 
October, 1938. I had returned to Southern 
-- California after more than a year away 
— and, after much contemplation, had de- 
- cided to buy a one-design B dinghy to 

replace the Snipe I had sold. The racing to 
be had in the Snipe Class in Los Angeles Harbor was 
excellent but, with a job to hold and work for a Master’s 
degree to finish, a boat small enough and light enough 
for easy handling and transportation seemed to be in- 
dicated. Inquiries finally disclosed a man willing to part 
with his BO. He had used her as a tender for his cutter, 
found her a bit large and fragile for the purpose, and had 
recently bought a Dyer dink to replace her. His boat 
was available for inspection at the L.A.Y.C. landing 
that coming Sunday. 

The first meeting began not too auspiciously. A 
blustery north wind (‘Santa Ana” to the natives) had 
followed me down from Pasadena, and, being an off- 
shore breeze, made dinghy sailing a bit unpredictable, 
to say the least. Scud was up on chocks and half full of 
water. Apparently, in spite of her lapstrake construc- 
tion, she was inclined to leak, a few black spots on her 
frames and clamps showed where the varnish had been 
worn off for some time, and her bottom was painted 
white to cover some scars acquired in rocky beach 
landings. So much for the debit side. I knew that for my 








price I couldn’t ask for perfection. On the credit side 
were: (1) The name plate, which announced she had 
been built by the Wilmington Boat Works, Wilmington,, 
Cal.; (2) the fact that she showed evidence of having 
been carefully put together; and (3) unfinished teak 
(non-skid) floor boards. 

The owner’s two paid hands bailed her out, Seles! me 
launch and rig her and finally came along for ballast. 
Although I had sailed lots of small boats before, my 
total experience with a B dinghy was one-afternoon of 
light weather sailing; I was in no way prepared for the 
lively responsiveness combined with stability which 
I found in Scud. It soon became evident that, in spite 
of the heavy and unpredictable gusts from the offshore 
Santa Ana, the third member of the crew was super- 
fluous. By quick hiking two of us could handle almost 
anything which came along and a slight luff in the main 
would take care of the rest. We zipped around the 
yacht basin all morning without mishap and the only 
fault I could find was a slight sluggishness in stays caused 
by the skeg. There was no doubt about it, from then on 
Scud was my baby. 

The next week-end I returned to sail and gloat and, 
incidentally, to decide, now that I had her, what I would 
do with her. The former owner was on hand this time 
and offered to see that she got to Pasadena where she 
was to be kept while her trailer was being built. The 
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following Wednesday evening one of his paid hands 
appeared at my lodgings with a jalopy and Scud on a 
trailer. Now the problem of what to do with her was 
really acute. I knew my super-neat landlady would 
never stand for the mess which would accompany the 
building of a-trailer in her garage and, besides, I had no 
tools there; also, she needed the garage for her car. 
Finally, in desperation, I had Scud delivered at the lab- 
oratory where I worked and set about finding a place to 
keep her. No permission was asked of anyone as I felt 
the chances of her staying were best if she simply ap- 
peared unobtrusively on the scene and, in the course 
of time, proved to be in nobody’s way. My decision was 
further based on the fact that my boss was also a yachts- 
man. 
The main trouble with this course of action was that 
access to the only available space was up two narrow, 
winding, flights of stairs, or involved swinging the load 
over some delicate machinery. As the former route was 
impassable and the latter course was discouraged even 
for legitimate purposes, I knew I didn’t have a chance to 
enter by either of those routes. The only access left was 
through the windows. Measurement showed that Scud 
would pass through any of the double casement win- 
dows in the north side of the building but that she 
would have to go through on her beam ends. 

With everything in readiness, I had only to wait for 
the wind tunnel crew to come off duty at midnight. 
When the plan was announced, they took to the idea at 
once, especially as it had an air of illegitimacy. With 
one man on the bow and stern lines, one on the block 
and fall, and four or so at the window, she went up and 
in without a scratch. The next day, when her presence 
was noticed, the only comment was: ‘‘ What’s this, a 
hydrodynamic experiment?” I was both surprised and 
relieved. 

She came to me with all standard equipment except 
oarlocks. This included a slotted mast, jointed in the 
middle; boom with sliding gooseneck; loose-footed 
Ratsey main sail; pivoted, lever-operated centerboard; 
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rudder; tiller; spruce oars; stainless steel shrouds and 
headstay; plenty of linen line for halliards, sheet, etc. ; 
a canvas cover and, last but not least, a large sponge for 
bailing. To this equipment I added only two items: 
buoyant cushions and a fiber bucket with the steel 
handle replaced by a line rove through holes and 
knotted. This can be used not only to carry water but as 
a seat, a catchall, a sea anchor, a toilet and, in the event 
of a capsize, the dang thing floats and provides some- 
thing effective to bail with. Now, all that remained to 
do was get her in shape and build a trailer. 

The two-wheel trailer was the longest job, but the one 
which gave the most satisfaction when done. The details 
of planning and construction were covered in a previous 
article (YacuTinG, August, 1941). While the trailer was 
being built, a few other jobs were attended to, such as 
removing the skeg to improve her action in stays, ex- 
tending the keel wearing strips where the skeg had been, 
rebuilding the centerboard lever, enlarging the mast 
slot, having the sail repaired, etc. Another job which 
paid dividends was the addition of a brass strip on the 
leading edge of the centerboard. The somewhat bat- 
tered wooden edge was planed off about 34.5” leaving 
a flat about 34,”’ to 54,’’ wide to which a strip of brass 
half oval was fastened with flat head screws. The half 
oval and the screw heads were then dressed down with a 
file to the contours of the old leading edge. 

About the middle of January, all the foregoing items, 
including the trailer, had been attended to. Both Scud 
and trailer went down the way Scud had come up, again 
with the help of the night crew from the wind tunnel 
and without untoward incident. However, I admit 
having breathed more easily when both were sitting 
safely in the ivy beside the building. 

For a trial spin I decided to take her up to Santa 
Barbara for the week-end and, incidentally, celebrate 
our simultaneous birthdays with my favorite aunt. 
Before we left, however, I discovered that the stay of 
almost three months in a heated building had done 
Scud no good. She resembled a basket more than a boat. 
I turned her over in the back yard, set one of the lawn 
sprinklers on the keel, and let it run gently all night. 
The next morning more water was still running through 
the seams than reached the sheerstrake over the outside 
of the hull. However, two chums and I set bravely off 
for Santa Barbara that afternoon with Scud in tow. 
About halfway up, I turned to my pals with grave 
misgivings and asked: “‘ Did either of you put the rudder 
in? I didn’t.” Neither of them had and it was still under 
my bed where I had left it the night before! We didn’t 
turn back, however, and mentally I began to wonder 
which of my sailing friends up there might have a rudder 
that could be adapted. We arrived, had an early supper, 
and set out to canvass the town. 

One of the sailors produced a Moon boat rudder his 
ten-year-old son had built in manual training. It was 
pretty rough but, with some streamlining, some screw- 
eyes bought from Sears and slightly altered, as gudg- 
eons, some reinforcement at the head and a broomstick 
for a tiller, it could be made to work. 

Before we went to bed we filled her about one-fourth 
full of water as she sat on the trailer, and left a trickle 
running in to help make up for what ran out. During the 
night the hose fell out, and in the morning she was 


“Scud” arrived in the wee, small hours with he help of the night crew. 
They took to the idea at once because it had an air of illegitimacy 
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as dry as if we’d never filled her. Then and there we 
decided that, if we were to go sailing rather than swim- 
ming, something had to be done. I broke out the white 
lead and putty I’d laid in store for such an emergency, we 
capsized her on the trailer, and spent the morning work- 
ing the mixture into the seams. There was no wind any- 
how, so we didn’t feel too badly. 

Finally, on Sunday afternoon, we managed to get her 
down to the harbor, launch her and go for a short sail or, 
rather, drift. Even so, Bob was impressed. ‘‘I’ve seen 
boats,” he said, ‘‘that would sail in a good breeze, and 
some that would sail in a little breeze, but this is the 
first I’ve seen that would sail with no breeze at all!’ 

Her trailing qualities, however, were not 100 per cent 
satisfactory. The center of gravity of the boat was too 
close to the axle, and the assembly was inclined to 
bounce. Also, I had got the springs too soft. Shifting the 
axle about 12” aft fixed one of the troubles, and replac- 
ing one of the spring leaves fixed the other. 

According to cold analysis, I had had the boat two and 
a half months and had been sailing in her three times. 
In the meantime, I had put in a good number of hours of 
hard work. To the question: “‘ Was it worth it?” I answer 
“To me it was; to others it might not have been.” In the 
first place, it had been fun working with my hands as a 
diversion from almost pure headwork, which was my 
regular job. In the second place, it gave me reasonable 
freedom in my choice of sailing waters. Without the 
trailer I could have had someone take Scud to Balboa 
where I could have stored her with friends and sailed 
up and down the same bay every Sunday until I was sick 
of it. To me it was worth the effort to be completely 
independent. I didn’t even have to be home before dark 
as I had taken considerable pains to see that the light- 
ing system on the trailer was of good quality. 


“Scud” was a lady, and behaved as such in all kinds of weather 
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I sailed the last two Sundays of the Sunkist Series at 
the California Yacht Club, watched the tune-up races 
for the Midwinter Regatta in San Pedro Outer Harbor, 
and sailed several Sundays in the March series at New- 
port Harbor. My crews were catch-as-catch-can; one 
week-end a boy friend, another a girl friend, another an 
innocent bystander. It was fun and had variety but it 
was not conducive to good teamwork and the winning of 
races. However, as I got more and more used to Scud, she 
became increasingly fun to sail. 

One week-end I had a boy from Missouri who, until a 
year or so before, had never seen the ocean. In spite of 
that, we entered a free-for-all race for small boats from 
the Outer Harbor at San Pedro, around the Light at the 
end of the breakwater, up to the Pt. Fermin whistler and 
back. This race was thus sailed half in the open ocean, 
half in the harbor chop; in spite of all that, we held 
our own against a sizable fleet of Snipes until the breeze 
freshened to over ten miles per hour. At that point, we 
about reached our maximum speed but the Snipes didn’t 
reach theirs until the breeze hit thirteen or fourteen, 
which it did eventually. My friend was obviously tickled 
to death with his experience but, as we soared over the 
Pacific ground swell, he kept repeating in a quavering 
voice: ‘‘Oh, if my mother could only see me now!”’ I 
enjoyed it too, but deep down inside was still not 
thoroughly convinced that so light and agile a boat 
could also be able and seaworthy. She was still quite a 
change from the heavier, decked Snipe. 

The ultimate test. finally came as we were making 
the last tack to lay the whistler. A fast steamer rounded 
Point Fermin and headed for the Pedro Light, leaving a 
combing swell for us to cross: I was then really worried. 
However, with hardly a toss of her head, Scud stepped 
lightly over this and from then on I quit worrying. 

The last of the Snipes passed us as we rounded the 
light on the return from the whistler, and started the 
final beat up the harbor. It was then I noticed that 
Scud would look at least a point closer to the wind than 
the Snipe, and did so without pinching. This race and all 
subsequent sailing in Scud convinced me that the one- 
design B is, for her inches, the fastest class going, with 
the possible exception of one of the miniature scow 
types, or skimmers, and I consider them nothing more 
than a means for taking a cold bath around the sitz- 
platz. 

Not only would Scud stand up to a good dusting but, 
like most good dinghies, she was a phenomenal ghoster. 
Only once at Balboa, when the wind went down dead 
flat with the sun, did I have to resort to the oars. At 
that time, being still without oarlocks, I found that 
paddling worked quite satisfactorily. We lashed the 
tiller and left the board down; I sat on the starboard 
side at the bow and my crew knelt on one of the cushions 
on the port side aft. Thus, each was able to work an oar, 
and we got along fine. 

Toward the spring of 1939, Scud and I made more 
and more frequent trips to Santa Barbara where a 
certain young lady became our regular crew. Shortly 
after my Master’s degree was secured, this girl agreed 
to be my crew for ever after, and the knot was tied that 
fall. Needless to say, Scud was in use many a week-end 
that summer, both at Santa Barbara and at Balboa 
where my parents had a house for the summer. In fact, 
we picked up the marriage license on the way to go sail- 
ing. One of our chief pleasures was to sail a mile or so 

(Continued on page 89) 
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DOWN THE 
COAST TO MAINE 


Part Il—The Last Cruise Is 
Always the Best One of All 


By FRANCIS W. RICE 


when spending a night at the Isles of Shoals, you'll 

have more or less of a sleepless time anchored in 
the fairway. The current is always there and, should a 
northwester spring up, you’ll find the anchorage wide 
open to it. On one occasion, several years ago, we an- 
chored here for the night in a 70-foot motor yacht. We 
let go a 250-pound kedge but failed to attach a trip line. 
At daybreak the following morning, we hove the chain 
up taut on the windlass but the anchor never budged. 
We started the engine but still the hook wouldn’t come 
clear. After an hour’s work, the chain was slipped and 
settled down on the bottom, to keep company with the 
anchor. The bottom of this uncertain harbor is strewn 
with jagged rocks and is not a good place to anchor. 

The sea having smoothed out, I went below to get up 
some sort of a noon meal. Whoever had figured out food 
preparation in this small yacht had done a first class job. 
You could sit on a cushioned berth and easily reach into 
the dish and cutlery locker; at your right hand, the 
Primus stove was located so as to be easily primed and 
lighted without moving from your seat. For fresh water, 
you could reach out and turn a faucet. Directly in front 
of where you sat, a two- by three-foot table could be 
lowered from the cabin roof. It was hard to see where 
any improvement could be made. 

In half an hour, we had cleared the Shoals and were 
out again in the tumbling sea. Pulling the switch on the 
engine, we got down to the fun of plain sailing. The wind 
came stronger, shifting more into the west as the sheets 
were started. After measuring on the chart, I found we 
had 25 miles to go before reaching Cape Porpoise. Once 
you get through the Shoals, with their ugly ledges, you 
sense a certain relief and tension is eased. With the clat- 
tering noise of the engine gone, it became rather quiet 


| J wien: you tie up to the small steamboat wharf 



































































“Puffin” noses her way into Port Clyde 


except for the soft hiss of water under the bow and we 
began to enjoy thoroughly the sailing qualities of Puffin. 

In an hour we had passed to seaward of York Ledge 
buoy and sighted the tall grey shaft of Boon Island light. 
On a stark, ragged, ledge of rock, six miles directly out 
from Cape Neddick light, is a home. Two small story 
and a half structures lie one to the northeast and one to 
the southwest of the lighthouse base; from the southern 
one a low, long, shed extends. On previous passages up 
or down the coast, I have often run in close to this light- 
house on a Sunny day but I never pass by without won- 
dering what happens there when the violent north- or 
southeasters lay their might against these man-made 
structures. 

Here, the Maine coastline makes a great curve out and 
to the east and, with the glasses, we could see far down 
the coast; there, at the end of land, was a tiny white 
speck, the lighthouse at Cape Porpoise. It-was late after- 
noon before we came up to the backwash of foam just 
off the ledges at Cape Porpoise. We lowered the sails 
and started the engine, moving cautiously through the 
mess of lobster pot buoys strewn in the narrow passage 
leading to the harbor. 

I have always thought this harbor to be the only good 
one of moderate size and snugness along the entire coast 
from Cape Ann to Portland. It is directly on the course 
between these two points and, as the 
first introduction to a typical Maine 
fishing village. It is also your first ac- 
quaintance with mosquitoes. I didn’t 
mention this, at first, to Myles but half 
way up the channel I began to look for 
them. They boarded us without asking 
and their hum blended with the bark 
of the engine. The kid chucked the an- 
chor overboard as we nosed in among 
the fleet of lobster boats, then, coming 
aft, he began to swing his arms as a 
cloud of the pests charged against him. 
I pointed to the low marsh land and 
told him that’s where they came from; 
the thing that we’d better do was go 


Cape Elizabeth stands like a beckoning sentinel 
to the skipper who is bound east for Portland 
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below, smoke a pipe and cook supper. The mos- 
quitoes ate with us but we were too weary and 
hungry to notice. Later, the riding light hung up, 
we rowed ashore, leaving the mosquitoes. in full 
possession. ao 

The wind had dropped flat and, as we walked 
up a long, winding road towards the village, 
thunder clouds rolled up in the west and light- 
ning flared. Mosquitoes and a thunderstorm — 
Cape Porpoise harbor was running true to form 
for, on the many times I have spent a night there, 
these two pests have never forsaken me. There 
at the village store I phoned home of our arrival 
at this port, while Myles consumed three ice 
cream cones, far better tasting than those from 
the drug store in East Gloucester. On our way back to 
the wharf, darkness closed in tight and, with the black- 
out on, we were forced to use the flashlight. Thunder 
now became louder, the lightning sharp, and rain fell. A 
little white kitten dodged across the road and followed 
us, racing along until Myles caught it and dropped it on 
the front porch of a home, knocking on the door at the 
same time. Whoever answered the knock must have 
wondered, for there was nothing there when the door 
opened. The kitten had made up its mind to go with us 
and, in the next lightning flash, the little white ball was 
out just ahead of us. We stumbled down the runway to 
the float, cast off the tender and prepared to shove off. 
There was the kitten in the boat, down by my feet, 
purring away. I seized the little bunch of fur and threw 
it on the float as Myles pulled out into the stream. 

The mosquitoes gave us a rousing welcome on Puffin. 
They’d been lonesome but, now that we were back, they 
started to work on us. The kid didn’t seem to mind, he 
just burrowed into a blanket and fell asleep. I counted 
the strokes of the village clock until two and finally slept. 
When my eyes opened some time later, the noisy exhaust 
of a four-cylinder engine resounded through the cabin 
and I knew the lobstermen were getting out. 
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“It was late afternoon before we came up to the backwash of foam 
just off the ledges at Cape Porpoise.” 


I’d no sooner thrust my head up through the com- 
panionway than, close by a lobsterman hailed me: 
“Where you bound, east or west?”’ There in the cockpit 
of his power boat he pushed a swab around, spat a 
mouthful of brown liquid overside and waited easily 
for my reply. My first interest in what might be going 
on outside the cabin was the weather and the indica- 
tions for the day. A low bank of cumulus cloud spread 
out over the eastern horizon and, high overhead, alto- 
cumulus drifted slowly towards the south, with patches 
of blue sky showing. I spoke to the lobsterman: ‘‘ Looks 
like a fine day,’”’ nodding towards the sunrise. Guess I’ll 
try to make Boothbay Harbor.” The man glanced 
quickly to eastward and remarked: ‘‘ You goin’ to get 
head wind all day, goin’ that way. Got a long spell to 
get to Boothbay. Don’t see how you can make it with 
sail, by evening.”’ Then he saw the exhaust outlet on the 
stern-of Puffin. ‘See you got power, you'll make it all 
right that way. Tell you what you better do; follow 
those boats over there, goin’ up through the creeks. 
You'll save two, three, miles ’stead of goin’ out by the 
lighthouse.” I’ve never anchored in one of these typical 
Down East harbors yet but what a native will come 
alongside and offer a friendly hint. In many cases they 
should be heeded but this suggestion, so well meant, I 
doubted, after looking at the chart. 

Breakfast over, we got under way with power and ran 
out the main channel past the lighthouse, and turned 
ninety degrees to eastward at The Old Prince bell buoy. 
There we got up sail and, with engine still going, close- 
hauled our sheets and headed for Cape Elizabeth. In a 
blaze of color, the sun broke through the clouds, wind 
came fresh from the north and the long day’s run was 
begun. Biddeford Pool, behind Wood Island Light, was 
passed an hour later and then we went on by Richmonds 
Island, reaching Cape Elizabeth at noon. Here the wind 
failed us and soon died completely. We lowered the sails 
and let the engine do its stuff; in fact, it had been run- 
ning since leaving Cape Porpoise. Passing Old Anthony 
buoy to shoreward, the course was changed slightly and 
we headed for Cape Small, 23 miles to the eastward. On 
either side, far out ahead, picket boats and small sub- 
chasers could be plainly seen. The sun blazed down, the 
sea flattened out and, if I’d thought the previous day 
wonderful, this day, except for sailing, was even better. 

As we crossed the main passage leading into Portland 
Harbor, the patrol boats ignored us completely although 
we often passed within half a mile. Far inshore, towards 
Great Diamond and Long Island, three or four planes 
darted about and the rapid fire of their guns could be 
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“Ten miles to seaward, Monhegan Island stretched its pine-clad 
length along the rim of the ocean.” 


heard. We passed well outside of Halfway Rock Light- 
house and at this point, as in previous years, I looked for 
the tuna fishing fleet. Here is the feeding ground for the 
big 500-pound tuna, and the boats come out from Mack- 
erel Cove on Baileys Island, but on this day not a fisher- 
man could be seen. By four o’clock in the afternoon, 
Puffin had rounded Cape Small and now we were in 
close to Seguin Island, its lighthouse high up on the rock 
ridge. Two patrol boats, dead ahead, were coming up 
fast but they passed 100 yards outside and did not hail 
us. Suddenly a light wind came in from the south and we 
set the mainsail and two jibs while crossing the dark 
brown water at the entrance of the Kennebec River. 

Passing close by Pond Island Bar bell buoy, we struck 
straight across the broad entrance of the Sheepscot 
River and sometime later approached The Cuckolds 
Light at the end of Southport Island. Again the wind 
dropped and sails were stowed. 

The sun had dropped behind a ragged fringe of spruce 
trees as Puffin turned close around The Cuckolds Light. 
Condensation had set in and little droplets of water were 
forming on deck. Myles was tired and sleepy. He was 
hungry too, for it had been a long time since the good 
breakfast. of early morning. Even a magnificent cloud 
coloring in the west failed to cheer him. ‘‘ We’ll get a nice 
steak dinner at Boothbay,” I told Myles. 

While passing Squirrel Island and coming up on Burnt 
Island Light, a picket boat charged down on us. A bank 
of foam spread out either side of her bow and it looked as 
though we’d have to get out the “ papers.”” Two hundred 
feet off, she suddenly changed course and went by, head- 
ing out to sea. The kid said: ‘‘So what? They must have 
read our number.” I found my brother’s cruiser swing- 
ing on a mooring just off the Boothbay Harbor Yacht 
Club and promptly tied up to her stern. After running 
the engine without stop for twelve hours, we pulled the 
switch, measured the gasoline in the tank, and found we 
had consumed a little less than four gallons. We had 
covered 60 miles. 

Darkness had set in as we climbed the slope back of 
the yacht club and wearily plodded down the curving 
street looking for Mac’s Diner. We found the place but 
it was closed — been closed for months. The owner and 
help had gone to work in the shipyards. Someone told us 
we could get a nice dinner at The Lighthouse, ‘‘ Up there 
where you see those lighted windows.” We hurried 
towards the welcome glow of light and, as my hand 


The anchorage at Port Clyde. There is nothing quite like @ small 
Maine harbor ' 
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touched the doorknob, a waitress inside pulled 
dark curtains down over the glass panels. They 
were closed for the day. We turned back to the 
square and came upon the open door of a gro- 
cery store. A dozen bottles of milk stood on the 
counter and, alongside, a tray full of sandwiches, 
the texture of which would defy the teeth of a 
squirrel. The groceryman told us the men liked 
them when they came off shift at a late hour but 
that, if we wanted something different, he’d 
make up a hamburger. 

Walking back to the yacht club, we found 
the narrow streets and bypasses of Boothbay 
Harbor deserted. 

While cooking breakfast next morning, we 
were disturbed by voices outside and Puffin seemed to be 
moving. Looking out we were greeted in a friendly man- 
ner by two yard men, who were taking away my broth- 
er’s boat to haul her out for the winter. They were sorry 
to disturb us and they’d put us right back on the moor- 
ing, so we could stay as long as we liked. 

For a third morning the sun came up in a cloud bank 
and so we had the promise of another fair day. A light 
offshore northerly fanned the sails out and we moved 
easily down the harbor by Squirrel Island and headed 
for the pass off Ram Island Light. Once by Ram Island, 
we took the same old easterly course that follows out by 
the end of Thrumcap Island and on to Pemaquid Point. 
I have been out in some pretty rough water off this 
point in past years but the sea was smooth and, with en- 
gine going and sails sheeted flat, we sped on across 
Muscongus Bay. 

Ten miles to seaward, Monhegan Island stretched its 
pine-clad length along the rim of ocean; to the north and 
west, Muscongus Bay curved inland in a great circle. 
Here, to my way of thinking, is the beginning of Maine’s 
most beautiful coastline for you have suddenly left the 
commercial outlook and come into the primitive and 
picturesque. To Myles, who had known only the shores 
of Cape Ann, this was a most bewildering place, and he 
searched far and wide with the glasses to discover many 
islands and ‘then found their names on the chart. 

On this brilliant morning of sunshine and calm, I had 
hard work restraining a desire to turn the bow of Puffin 
outward and visit for a day or two on Monhegan Island. 
I know that many yachtsmen shun this place because of 
a rather insecure anchorage, for almost always a swell 
sweeps in from the open end of the harbor to the south- 
west, but I have learned by now not to drop your an- 
chor, just look around until you find a fisherman’s un- 
occupied mooring. After you learn that the owner will 
(Continued on page 90) 











Above, Bill, the mate, assists in a practical 


but unconventional method of hoisting 


the foresail. He reports that his crew aver- 
ages about forty questions per minute! 


“Ida May” is a venerable Chesapeake ld ”? 
schooner which “doubles in brass’”’ by S M A s L i R Y C R U i S F 
carrying general Bay cargoes during the 

winter and serving as a training ship for 

nautically-minded youngsters in the sum- 

mer. Owned by Captain Coley Adams, her 

spacious decks become the class room for 

practical lessons in ship handling and 

marlinespike seamanship. The professional 

crew consists of thé Captain and the Mate. 

The “small fry” actually handle the ship 


Above left, the boys learn that swabbing 
decks is harder than it looks. Right, the 
bowsprit makes an ideal diving platform. 
Lower right, sleeping is one of the crew’s 
unrehearsed accomplishments. Below, out- 
ward bound. Three Lions Photos 
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SAILS AND SAILMAKING 


Part V— Some Do’s and Don’t’s on Sail Care 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


ERHAPS the principal cause of trouble with sails 

is that parasitic fungus, mildew. This, as everyone 

knows, is usually caused by putting the sails away 
before they are thoroughly dry. Often this cannot well 
be avoided. If you are cruising and your sails are damp- 
ened by rain, spray or a heavy dew, and you come to 
anchor for the night, you have to lower them, of course; 
but do not put on the covers nor furl them, but tie them 
up loosely. At the first opportunity the next day, get 
them up and allow them to dry thoroughly. Never put 
sails away in bags unless they are thoroughly dry. If 
they have been soaked with salt water, it is advisable, 
if possible, to wash them in fresh water before they are 
dried, as salt attracts moisture and moisture promotes 
mildew. 

Perhaps the cheapest form of insurance against the 
mildew pest is to have your sails properly ‘‘mildew 
proofed” when they are made. The additional cost of 
this treatment is slight in comparison with the longer 
life that it will add to any suit of sails. 

Every well found sail boat should be equipped with at 
least a simple ditty bag containing a palm, needles, sail 
twine and sailmaker’s wax, for without these rudimen- 
tary tools no repairs can be made to torn sails nor can 
the ends of lines be whipped. Like most statements, this 
one, too, is subject to exceptions. There is a tape that 
you can buy in the 5-and-10 cent store with which tem- 
porary repairs on light sails may be made. Ordinary ad- 
hesive tape will also do for this purpose in an emergency 
(a torn spinnaker in a race, for instance). The tape 
should be cemented to both sides of the sail. If the sail 
is wet it probably will not adhere, otherwise a repair of 
this kind will last for some time. 

Permanent repairs on light sails are best made with 


‘a sewing machine, a patch of the same cloth being sewed ‘ 


on, using the technique described below for handsewn 
patching. Light sails do not lend themselves satisfac- 
torily to repair with the palm and needle as the cloth is 
so light that it bunches up and, if the stitches come too 
close to the edge of the tear, they are likely to pull out. 

The accompanying pictures show the proper way to 
make the herringbone stitch, which is the stitch ap- 
proved by most sailmakers for permanent repairs. In 
this, as in all other work with the palm and needle, your 
twine should be doubled, well waxed and slightly 
twisted. Do not take too long a piece of twine to start 
with as it will be found awkward to handle. About your 


arm’s length (doubled) is as long as can be handled with: 


ease. A sail needle should be used — that is a three- 
cornered needle whose edges are carefully chamfered 
to prevent cutting the cloth. Your,kit should contain 
several sizes— No. 17 being about the smallest size 
that you will need and No. 14 the largest (the latter for 
rope work), unless you are sewing unusually heavy ma- 
terial. Practically all sail needles come from England 
and are not easy to find at this time but there are still 
some available. Those made by W. Smith & Son are, 
perhaps, the best, but there are a number of other 
reputable makers. . 
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The three steps in making the herringbone stitch. Note the slight 
twist in the sail twine. Photos by courtesy of Ratsey & Lapthorn 


The herringbone stitch should be started well away 
from the end of the tear. About 14” beyond the end 
and, perhaps, 34”’ or more from the edge of the tear, is 
about right. The end of the sail twine should not be 
knotted (as in landlubber sewing) but about 34” of the 
end is left protruding when the first stitch is taken — 
this end is laid parallel to the tear and subsequent 
stitches are taken over it, holding the end firmly and 
without a lumpy knot. The twine must be well waxed 
to lay in this manner, otherwise it is likely to work loose. 
A study of the accompanying pictures will reveal how 


* the stitch is made much better than it can be described. 


It is finished off by tucking the end of the thread under 
the stitches, as in the beginning. 

For really serious tears, a patch is the proper repair. 
Cut a patch from the same material as that from which 
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Left, the patch, with corners mitered, has been basted to the sail and the overhand stitching has been started. Right, the sail has been turned 
_ over and the edges of the tear have been mitered and turned'under but stitching has not commenced 


the sail is made, allowing about 114 inches on either side 
of the tear or hole and turning under )4-inch all around. 
Where the corners come it will be necessary to miter the 
patch, otherwise unsightly lumps will be formed. Hold 
the patch in position with pins or a couple of extra 
needles or baste it in place (see picture). Now, using the 
overhand stitch, proceed to sew it all around, taking 
great care not to pucker up either the patch or the sail. 
A few short pencil marks made across the edge of the 
patch onto the canvas of the sail every few inches will 
help you to keep the two in proper relation. For best 
results the weave of the patch should lay in the same 
direction as that of the sail. The start and finish of the 
stitches should be without knots, the same as for 
herringboning. 

‘When the outer edge of the patch has been stitched all 
around, turn the sail over. With a pencil, mark lightly 
where you propose to fold the material under and, with a 
sharp knife or a pair of scissors, cut miters in the corners 
to meet these guide lines. Next tuck the edges of the 
tear under neatly, as shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture, and proceed as before, to sew the edge of the tear 
to the back of the patch, using the’ overhand stitch, 
starting and finishing off as above. When the stitching is 
finished, lay the repair down on a smooth 
surface and rub or pound it with the handle 
of your knife, or some other tool, to make 
the seams lie flat. 

Before putting your sail needle away it 
is advisable to wipe it off carefully, par- 
ticularly if there is any dampness in the 
air. I keep my needles in a heavy glass pill 
bottle with a plastic screw top. A piece of 
absorbent cotton in the bottom of the 
bottle with a few drops of oil on it will al- 
ways keep the needles bright. They should 
be dropped in with the points up so as not 
to dull them against the bottom of the 
bottle, in case the needle should penetrate 
the cotton. A bottle with a cork stopper is 
good, too, as the point of the needle can be 
protected by being stuck in the cork. 

Many different standards of weight for 
sail cloth are in use, some of them dating 
back to the early days of the Royal Navy 
and others to our own colonial days. The 
width used by the National Bureau of 
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Standards for calculating the weight of Army duck is 


28% inches. The Wamsutta Mills, of New Bedford, one 
of our best known suppliers of sail cloth, use both 18 
inches and 2814 inches as standard widths, while their 
very light cloths are 38 inches wide. It is the custom in 
the United States to base the weight of canvas on a unit 
one yard long and 281% inches wide. For example, sup- 
pose we take two pieces of 8-ounce canvas — one 18 
inches wide, the other 2814 inches wide — each a yard 
long. Naturally they will not weigh the same on the 
scales, but both are described as 8-ounce cloth because 
a piece 2814 inches wide and a yard long weighs 8 ounces. 
Cloths heavier than 15 ounces are generally given num- 
bers — the lower the number, the heavier the cloth. The 
heaviest being double ought (see table). 

From The Care of Sails, published by Ratsey and 
Lapthorn, I summarize certain do’s and don’t’s on the 
breaking in of new sails: ‘“‘Do’s’”’ — Set new sails first 
on a clear day. Hoist until the luff is fairly taut — no 
harder. Haul out on the tack until the wrinkles along 
the foot disappear. Be sure that the battens are in their 
proper pockets (each should be about 1 inch shorter than 


its pocket). When hoisting a new sail, take the weight off 
the boom. As the sail stretches, take up on the halliard 


and the outhaul until the wrinkles disap- 
pear. If a sail stretches so that it is too long 
for its spars, have it recut. Keep spars 
straight along the side next the sail. Squint 
along them when sailing to check up. If 
they bend, it may be necessary to change 
the leads of sheets or the tension on stays. 

““Don’t’s”’ Don’t set new sails on damp 
or windy days. Never reef a new sail except 
in an emergency. Never hoist or haul out 
a new sail “bar taut.’ Don’t allow a new 
sail to shake unnecessarily. Don’t sail close- 
hauled with sheets hard for several hours 
after bending a new suit of sails. Never put 
a sail away unless it is absolutely dry. 
Don’t put sails away for the winter without 
first washing out the salt. Don’t store sails 
where rats can reach them.”’ 

The author wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Ernest Ratsey, of Ratsey 
and Lapthorn, and to Alan Gray, author of 
Sailmaking .Simplified, for much of the 
information in. this series. 
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“MEET MY BOAT”. 


Tips on Chartering 


By BEATRICE OPPENHEIM 


“T’ll be hundreds, maybe thousands of miles 

away. I won’t be on hand to tell a charterer 
where things are or how they work. A man can get into 
a lot of trouble with a boat when there’s no one to give 
him the ‘know how.’ ” 

The Skipper is an ingenious fellow, however. Gallop- 
ing across a Kansas prairie in United Stated Army 
cavalry maneuvers, he thought of a solution. ‘“‘Here,”’ 
he wrote a couple of days later, ‘‘maybe this would solve 
our problem.” He enclosed a neatly typed memo en- 
titled: ‘‘ Meet My Boat.’ It tells a prospective charterer 
everything he ought to know about Vzda for his sake 
and ours. By reading it carefully, the man who ‘‘bor- 
rows” her for a week can learn in a few minutes the 
wrinkles it took us seasons to master. A similar memo 
would be valuable for any other yacht going out on 
charter. Some minor changes might be necessary to 
make our outline suit other vessels, but here are the 
items we believe important: 


C vi ve !”? The Skipper almost choked on theidea. 


On Deck 


1. Sail combinations under which the boat does best 
under various wind conditions. 

2. Hints on trimming for perfect balance. 

3. Compass deviation. (A separate card should be 
provided if the deviation is considerable.) 

4. How to bring dinghy on board without injuring 
brightwork. 

5. How and where to. set up swimming ladder and 
awning. 

6. Reminder: Slack off outhauls when sails are furled. 

7. Reminder: Canvas hatch and skylight covers must 
be properly lashed when left on under sail. 

8. Request: Please don’t use owner’s private signal 
or club burgee. 


ENGINE 


1. Location of gas and cooling water shut-offs. Re- 
minder: These should be closed at the end of the day. 

2. How to start the motor on first try. Warning: Air 
engine room well first. How far to pull out choke, how 
far to advance throttle. What to do when engine is 
overchoked. (Any engine starting quirks should be 
included here.) 

3. Estimate of hourly gasoline consumption at various 
speeds. (This is important in these days of limited gaso- 
line rations.) 

4. What to check if engine misses. 

5. When to renew oil. 

6. Reminder: Close all ports and hatches before takin 
on gasoline; air interior well before starting engine again. 

7. Reminder: Examine water in battery cells after 
each 75 miles of running. 

8. Tip: If grease cups on water pump leak, fill cups 
with fresh grease and screw down fairly tight. 

9. Request: Please do not make adjustments on 
carburetor, thermostat, timer. All have been set by 
experts. 
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m Richard H,. Anthony 
It will mean more pleasure for the charterer and less trouble for the 
owner if the boat’s equipment and behavior is explained in advance 


Bretow Decks 


1. Ship’s plumbing. (A copy of the directions for 
using plumbing fixtures, neatly framed and hung in 
lavatory room, is always a good idea.) 

2. Warning: When dishes are very greasy, a dishpan 
should be used in the sink, and the water thrown over- 
board. 


3. How stove works. Warning: Most wartime fuel 


alcohol needs filtering through clean cotton cloth. 


4, Capacity of ice box. Reminder: Lettuce and other 
vegetable leaves and paper wrapping disintegrate and 
stop up drain. What to do if drain does clog. 

5. Estimate of how much juice is necessary for electric 
lights. 

6. How to light pressure gasoline or kerosene lamps. 

7. Bilge pumping, how often: Directions for using 
pump if it is a complicated built-in type with several 
valves like Vida’s. 

8. How to set up mosquito bars. 

9. Reminder: Close sea cocks when under way or leav- 
ing boat. Close fresh water valve when leaving boat. 


WHERE TO Finp It 


This section is especially important in a well-found 
boat with lots of gear. Vida once sailed down Long 
Island Sound in a spanking breeze with 75 feet of a 
spare main sheet dangling from her main boom. Her 
charterer, an otherwise sensible and ingenious fellow 
had been unable to find the reef pennant neatly coiled 
in a special denim bag with other reefing lines. 

These are the things we have found a charterer may 
want to be able to lay his hands on quickly: 

1. Deck gear: docking lines, reef pennants and other 
light lines, deck plate keys, spare battens, life preservers, 
binoculars, protractor, lead line, bucket, awning, scrub 
brushes, chafing gear, spare anchor keys, swimming 
ladder, running and anchor lights. 

2. Ships papers: Coast Guard permits, tax certificates, 
gasoline ration books. 

3. Motor gear: oil, waterproof grease, starter crank, 
engine manual, tools. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The construction and idea plans offer many interesting ideas. 
Yachtsmen who have found stowing the dinghy a problem 


will be particularly interested in the designer’s novel solution. 


sential requirement of those many skippers who, when aboard, 
Note that the dinghy is to be made of impregnated fabric. 


large cockpit of the sport fisherman type. The latter is an es- 
want to spend as much time in the open as possible. 


"ae 


Judges’ Comment: This is an excellent example of a type of 
cruiser which should be increasingly popular in the post-war 
years. A moderately streamlined superstructure is mounted on a 
should be eminently suitable for day trips and cruising, as well 
as offshore fishing. By a judicious arrangement of space she 
combines the roomy main cabin of the sedan cruiser and the 


hull of wholesome characteristics, and the result is a craft which 
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S[ YACHTING’ DESIGN CONTEST 


FIRST PRIZE: A POWER CRUISER BY AN AMATEUR DESIGNER 


Designed by CHARLES E. MILLER 


Designer’s Comment: The outboard profile of this sedan cruiser 
is a pleasant combination of a seaworthy hull and a refined, 
modern superstructure. Dimensions are: 35’ l.0.a., 10’ 8’ beam 
and 3’ draft. The freeboard forward is 5’ 4” and 4’ aft. A full 
length bulwark (six inches and higher) provides for safety. Clear 
plastic has been employed to make a novel windbreak extension 
of the deckhouse and to assure a dry and comfortable cockpit. 

Examination of the accommodations will reveal that every 
nook and corner has been utilized without being overburdened. 
The large self-bailing after cockpit has permanent seating for 
eight persons and stowage beneath. An extension of the deck- 
house roof and spray shields provides additional protection. 

The deckhouse has headroom of 6’ 5” and plenty of floor 
space. A dinette seats four and converts into a double berth. 
Bedding and other items may be stowed in large drawers under 
each seat. On the port side, the seat extends to become a 
berth, under which is a Stewart Warner heater and additional 
drawers. An army cot would fit conveniently in the deckhouse to 
provide sleeping accommodations for six, while the forward 
cockpit could be omitted and upper berths installed to provide 
for a party of eight. A chart case with vertical grooves in which 
to slide mounted charts is next to the controls, as is a radio. 
The hinged seat may be dropped down out of the way as de- 
sired. Controls include, among other things, a Bendix system 
and a COs fire equipment unit. A large cabinet holds a Western 
Electric direction finder and telephone (and also provides room 
for a liquor locker). 

The headroom in the galley is 6’ 2’. A large deadlight of clear 


plastic is built into the trunk cabin roof, while a large port gives 
light and ventilation. The “‘U”’-shaped galley arrangement saves 
many steps. Everything is at hand: there is a large dresser top 
area; shelves are built all around the galley sides, there is a 
large ice box and an unusual amount of stowage space. 

On the port side is a completely equipped toilet room. In one 
corner a hamper, lavatory and medicine cabinet are at one’s 
service. A port light gives ventilation and light. Off the galley 
is one of those full length lockers which is always miuch ap- 
preciated (especially by the ladies). Above the locker is a shelf, 
and under the hanging space a long drawer’adds measurably to 
the facilities. 

The forward stateroom is separated from the rest of the 
cabin by a heavy curtain. The berths are built three feet above 
the floor to provide the desired locker and drawer space. Steps 
leading up to the hatch may be used as a seat. Light and 
ventilation are well provided by a two foot square hatch and 
two port lights. 

The forward cockpit is self-bailing and will be ideal for tend- 
ing the lines or the anchor. A hatch in the floor leads to the rope 
locker in the fore peak. 

Construction and idea plans show several interesting innova- 
tions. The construction section reveals that this craft should be 
adaptable for production. The ‘stressed skin” principle is 
employed by “ welding”’ the four panels of units together with 
synthetic resin glue and screws. The type of construction in- 
dicated is as an alternative to current practice and would be 

(Continued on page 108) 
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GETTING A CREW 
IN WARTIME 


Let the Sea Scouts Solve Your Crewing Problem 


By M. F. REESE, Jr. 


O, IN addition to all the other complexities of war- 
time yachting, you’ve lost your crew. Those ship- 
mates who sailed with you for years are gone. But 

don’t sit around crying about the loss; there are plenty 
of crews available. Let me cite my own case as an 
instance. 

I am the proud possessor of a 70-foot ketch, well past 
the first flush of youth, but the best doggone boat that 
ever floated. About two years ago I found myself crew- 
less, which in my case is almost as bad as being boatless, 
since a 70-footer is by no stretch of the imagination a 
single-hander. One day I was sitting on deck applying a 
coat of varnish to a hatch cover and at the same time 
gloomily reflecting on the seemingly endless area of 
varnishing and painting that stretched before me. As 
was usual with our yacht club, there was a constant 
stream of casual spectators, friends and dry land sailors 
passing by on the docks offering advice, encouragement 
and general comments on anything under the sun except 
an offer to help. ‘‘ Permission to come aboard, sir?’’ was 
an unexpected phrasing to be heard on our docks and 
caused me to glance up to see who was talking. I saw, 
standing on the dock, a young man in his thirties and 
two much younger men in Navy “blues.” 

Thinking they were in the Navy, I invited them on 
board. It was then that I met my present crew. These 
young men were members of a relatively young organi- 
zation that few yachtsmen are familiar with. They were 
Sea Scouts! I asked what made Sea Scouts different 
from any other kind of Scouts and was courteously in- 
formed of their aims and purposes. At the end of what I 
fear was a rude period of interrogation on my part, one 
of the lads asked: ‘‘Sir, can we help you paint? We 
would like to get some actual working experience on 
boat maintenance.” I took them up on their offer and the 
following week-end six of them appeared under an offi- 

‘ cer-in-charge, all neatly dressed in blue uniforms and 
carrying sea bags. 

After the request, ‘‘Permission to come aboard, 


sir?’”’ had been granted, they filed aboard, rendered a 


double salute, and asked where they could change to 
working clothes. In a remarkably short time they were 
back on deck in work clothes ready and anxious to do 


The author’s ten-man Sea Scout crew, looking smart and able on 
Going-Into-Commission day 



















A 70-foot ketch possesses a seemingly endless amount of topside and 
deck area which demends attention 


anything from cleaning the greasiest bilges to varnishing 
pre-war mahogany. Curiosity led me below to see in 
what state they had left the cabin, as I am a cynic in re- 
gard to the average landsman’s respect for the cramped 
quarters of a boat. I was pleasantly surprised and grati- 
fied when I found that the cabin was as neat as when 


‘they had come aboard. Their shore clothes were rolled 


and put in stops and neatly stowed. 

This crew worked with me for over a month getting 
ready for the coming season and when I was ready to go 
in commission they were surprised and grateful when I 
invited them to come along as my guests. They were 
landsman guests for only a short while; shortly there- 
after they were as good a crew as any yachtsman could 
wish. A more willing and eager group of embryo sailors 
I have seldom met. Before the end of the day’s cruise I 
had made arrangements to take several of them with me 
each week-end, not as guests, but as crew. They in turn 
invited me to come to one of their land ship meetings. 
The term “land ship,” being a strange one at the time, 
intrigued me so that I accepted their invitation. At 
their meeting place, I found that they had set up a 
replica of the deck of a boat and on it were carrying out 
the traditions, courtesies and customs which are the 
heritage of the sea. . 

To go ‘‘aboard”’ was merely a matter of stepping from 
an unpainted section of the floor through:a railing to a 
painted section. To render a visiting skipper the proper 
courtesies, I was received with two side boys, and a 
bos’n piping me aboard. This was startling to me and I 
think would be to the average yacht owner, inasmuch as 
we are not used to such elaborate ceremony. Their meet- 
ing, in addition to the opening and closing ceremonies, 
was divided into periods of instruction on various phases 
of nautical lore and actual building projects wherein 
they handled all the tools used in maintaining a boat. 
I have been aboard naval vessels and have been envious 
of the precision with which the ship’s work and duties 
were carried on, and I was astonished to find that during 
this land ship meeting the same atmosphere prevailed. 

Our relationship became closer as the summer pro- 
gressed, and in the fall I was asked to serve as a Mate of 

(Continued on page 108) 










Are they overtaking or converging under old concept? “Yankee” and 
“*Rainbow” (to leeward) approaching the starting line in a 1934 trial race 
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WHEN TWO YACHTS MEET 


Part Ill — Operation of the New Rules 


By HAROLD S. VANDERBILT 


NOUGH said, perhaps I have been wasting my breath,” 
thought I when I finished the last of my two previous articles 
published in the April and May issues of Yacutinc. But, 
much to my surprise, these articles have attracted considerable 
attention and promoted discussion. Best of all, they seem to 
have developed an urge to try out the new rules. To my amaze- 
ment, there have been distributed up to June 14th, on request, 
2486 copies of the new rules to racing members of 53 yacht 
clubs in the United States and Canada, who plan to use them 
this season. Can it be that so many yachts are now racing under 
the new rules in spite of a restricted season in which a large 
number of yacht clubs have been forced to suspend operations 
altogether? Why this sudden burst of enthusiasm for the new 
rules, an enthusiasm which has lain dormant for years? Is it due 
to my previous failure to publicize my wares sufficiently? Is it 
due to the actual racing tests the new rules have so successfully 
weathered in past years? Is it due to the wide circulation of this 
magazine and to its favorable editorial comment? Or is it due to 
a change, brought on by the war, in our psychological reactions 
to new problems? 
' Has “new’’ lost its newness, its bothers, its fear? We have 
formed the habit, largely through necessity, of trying out new 
things and of adopting new points of view. Many new features 
mark our daily routine. We have had to learn new methods of 
fighting and to develop new arms. Most of us are ready to accept 
new concepts of internationalism, new plans for waging peace by 
force and a new world economy. Mirabile dictu, even in such a 
relatively insignificant field as yacht racing, the powers that be 
seem to be getting ready to adopt new racing rules. 

Be that as it may, a number of yachtsmen have asked me to 
write this third article explaining the operation of the new rules 
in certain instances which were either not discussed at all, or but 
briefly mentioned, in my two previous articles. So let us get 
down to business. Why not start with a bang, and give the new 
rules a good workout on paper by considering a couple of com- 

plex starting cases? 


The Start 


Most of the complications that arise in yacht racing occur at 
the start when yachts are maneuvering in close proximity on a 
variety of courses. 

Starts may be classified under three headings — 


1. Optional Tack Starts; i.e., windward or nearly dead to lee- 
ward starts, when yachts can start normally on either tack, 
but usually select the starboard tack; 

2. Starboard Tack Starts; i.e., reaching starts, when all yachts 
almost always start on the starboard tack, because it is both 
the normal tack on which to start and the right of way tack; 

3. Port Tack Starts; i.e., reaching starts when, although the 
port tack is the normal tack on which all yachts should start, 
a few yachts elect to approach the line on the starboard tack 
because it gives them right of way. 


In the case of optional tack starts, yachtsmen have found 
that it is safer and that it usually pays to approach the line and 
cross it on the starboard tack. Consequently, the normal ex- 
pectancy in such starts is that at least four out of five yachts ina 
fleet of yachts starting together, will approach the line on the 
starboard tack. In the case of a starboard tack start, all yachts 
almost invariably approach the line on the starboard tack and 
start on it. Experience has shown that the greatest number of 
complications arise during a port tack start, and that the fewest 
occur during a starboard tack start. Let us analyze first a com- 
plicated port tack start. 


A Port Tack Start 


Diagram I shows the position of the yachts 30 seconds before 
the port tack start of a race, the first leg of which is a beam reach 
on the port tack. The diagram is drawn approximately to scale; 
each yacht is assumed to be 30 feet over all and to be capable of 
traveling at a speed of 6 knots in the 9-mile breeze indicated on 
the wind arrow; i.e., to be capable of covering about 10 diagram 
boat lengths in the 30 seconds remaining before the start. 
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DIAGRAM I 
30 seconds before a Port Tack Start 
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We cannot foresee what will happen in the next minute, since 
that depends on how each skipper maneuvers his yacht; but it 
looks as though there would be plenty of action and perhaps one 
or more fouls and protests. I will define the rights of each yacht 
under the new rules in its Diagram I position; and outline, as I 
see it, the correct procedure, as indicated by her own position 
and that of her neighbors, for each yacht to follow until she 
starts. 

Starboard tack yachts A and F have right of way over port 
tack yachts B, C, D and E (section 6a"). A and F may luff or 
bear away so as to force B, C, D or E to alter course, but only slowly 
and not so asto balk or mislead them when they are in the act of 
keeping out of the way (section 6, b, i). Consequently A may not 
be able to jibe the instant she reaches the stern of the Committee 
Boat. The Room at the Mark rule does not apply between A and 
B since they are approaching the mark on opposite tacks (sec- 
tion 13, i). 

Yacht B cannot cross A’s bow but, provided she can slow 
herself up sufficiently by trimming sheets and S-ing, may be 
able to pass between A’s stern and the Committee Boat’s stern 
(a difficult maneuver to time correctly). If not, B will be forced 
to describe a left-hand circle before she can start. 

Yacht D can cross A’s bow. So can C, unless D forces her to 
luff. D is under no obligation to begin to give C room at the mark 
until the starting signal is made (section 14a). But it is physically 
impossible for D to force C to windward of the Committee Boat 
without also forcing C to pass to windward of A. D cannot force 
C to pass to windward of A unless D also passes to windward of 
A, since A ranks as an obstruction (see section 14 and the Ob- 
struction definition). As D, if she luffs to windward of A, may 
not be able to pass between A and the Committee Boat, D’s 
best bet is to bear away and pass to leeward of F and astern of 
E. As F and E also rank as obstructions, D would then have to 
give C room (if C bears away with D) also to pass to leeward of 
F and astern of E.3 


1 The section numbers in this article refer to the sections as numbered in the 
pamphlet ‘When Two Yachts Meet.’’ As pamphlet sections 1 to 5 (inclusive) were 
not published in the May issue of Yacut1nG, pamphlet section 6 was numbered 1 
in the May issue. Therefore, if this article is read in conjunction with the one that 
appeared in the May issue, deduct 5 from each section reference number in this 
article to find the applicable section in the May issue. 

2 Note that under existing rules, since “‘obstruction”’ is not defined, D’s obliga- 
tion to give C room in these three instances is in doubt. Note that if D does not 
have to give C room, the situation becomes even more complicated than it is, and 
the probability of serious collision is enhanced. There is nothing new or untried 
about this giving room to another competing yacht provision. The new rule Ob- 
struction definition is almost identical, including the another competing yacht 
provision, with the Obstruction definition formerly for many years a part of the 
American Rules. This definition was omitted from the existing rules as a result of 
the 1929 Conference — in my opinion, a grievous error and a step into the realm 
of uncertainty. 


Yacht E is early. Perhaps her best bet is to luff head to wind 
and to sail along-the right side of the line until the starting signal - 
is made. If she does so, she will still be on the port tack (On a 
Tack definition) and windward yachts C and D will have to keep 
out of her way (section 8a). After starting, F will lack sufficient 
headway to luff a yacht passing her to windward and will have 
to hold her normal course with wind abeam until she has gath- 
ered equal speed with the windward yacht (section 9b). 

Starboard tack yacht F has ample time to cross the line be- 
fore the gun, and so avoid being caught in the One Way Traffic 
Lane (section 16) after the starting signal. 

Diagram II (drawn to the same scale as Diagram I) traces 
each yacht’s course (as recommended in the above discussion) 
during the 30 seconds preceding the start and shows the conse- 
quent position of each yacht when the starting signal was made. 

Note: (i) that yacht B has been able to pass under A’s stern 
and slip in between A and the Committee Boat; (ii) that C 
and D have borne away and that D has given C room to pass to 
leeward of obstruction F and astern of obstruction E; (iii) that 
F has tacked at the right time and is getting an excellent start; 
and (iv) that E, the early bird, is still luffing in the wind on the 
port tack after passing astern of F and ahead of C and D. 

A very satisfactory outcome of a very difficult situation. The 
outcome you will, I think, agree might not have been so happy 
had it not been for the knowledge of the rules and excellent 
judgment displayed by the skipper of yacht D. 

In this very complex starting case, existing rules would have 
operated in the positions shown in Diagram I, in much the same 
manner as the new rules, except in the case of yachts C and D. 
In the case of these two yachts it would have been necessary for 
their skippers to have reviewed their previous courses and past 
relative positions to determine whether they ranked as over- 
taking or converging, which one had right of way, whether D 
had a right to luff C and, if so, which luffing rule applied. If 
their skippers had had time to consider all of these points, they 
would still have been faced with the doubt as to the obstruction 
rank of yachts A, EF and F., I think it is apparent from studying 
the diagrams that the avoidance of fouls and collisions in this 
start depends more on the prompt and proper handling of 
yachts C and D than on any other factor. As their skippers, 
under existing rules, would have had to do a lot of figuring to 
determine their respective rights, the situation might have 
gotten out of hand before they could have taken the proper 
corrective measures. The review of past positions and courses is 
even more difficult before than after starting. 

I think yachtsmen will agree that it is theoretically wrong to 
give yachts A and F right of way in this case. They are ap- 
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DIAGRAM I 
A Port Tack Start 








proaching from the wrong side of the starting line or the exten- 
sion thereof and under the necessity of making a 150° to 170° 
turn before they can assume a normal course to the first mark. 
Note that it is impossible, in the case of this start, for any yacht 
to cross the line from the right side on the starboard tack. It 
seems reasonably certain that neither yachts A nor F would 
have attempted to approach the line on the starboard tack, 
except for the advantage accorded them by the starboard tack 
- rule. They are in fact taking advantage of that rule in a manner 
it was not designed to be taken advantage of, and, in conse- 
quence, they are creating dangerous situations, apt to result in 
fouls and protests. Yachts B, C, D and E, approaching the line 
on the normal and only possible starting tack, may be regarded 
as the innocent victims of a rule, in this case misapplied. 

Situations of this kind arise only in the case of a port tack 
start. There is a fairly simple way of obviating them which 
should, I believe, receive the careful consideration of the rules 
committee when the time comes to drafta new set of N.A.Y.R.U. 
rules. It is to provide in the Opposite Tack rule for what might 
be called “‘a variable right of way starting tack.’’ The new rules 
would then operate in the following manner: Ordinarily, and in 
the absence of any signal from the Race Committee, all star- 
board tack yachts would, before starting, always have right of 
way over all port tack yachts; but, before a port tack start, the 
Race Committee could and should display a signal, say code flag 
P, indicating that, before starting, all port tack competing yachts 
would have right of way over all starboard tack competing 
yachts. New rule section 6a, would then read somewhat as 
follows: 


6. If two yachts are on opposite tacks — 


a. the port tack yacht shall keep out of the way after starting, 
and also before starting unless the Race Committee displays 
code flag P before the preparatory signal, in which case the 
starboard tack yacht shall keep out of the way before starting. 


In my opinion, this rule change, although at first sight radical, 
would not cause any confusion, since, although it involves a 5- 
minute change in right of way tacks, it gives the fleet of yachts 
approaching the line in the normal manner right of way over a 
stray yacht approaching the line in such an abnormal manner 
that she will have to tack or jibe and make a large alteration of 
course before she can start and assume a normal course to the 
first mark. 

As previously stated, in the case of an optional tack start, the 
large majority of yachts elect to start on the starboard tack, 
because they have found that in the large majority of cases it 
pays to do so, and that it is always safer to do so. The one or two 


yachts that may elect a port tack start do so at their own risk 
and on a gamble that sometimes succeeds. But they are never 
on the minds of the fleet approaching the line on the starboard 
tack. It is very much easier for one or two yachts operating in- 
dependently to keep out of the way of a fleet, than it is for a 
fleet to alter course to keep out of the way of a stray yacht. The 
fleet, nearly always bunched before the start, is sufficiently pre- 
occupied with its own right of way problems without having to 
bother about a yacht approaching with right of way on the 
opposite tack, which may throw the whole fleet into a state of 
confusion. The fleet has this worry today only in the case of a 
port- tack start. 

If this suggested change should be adopted, we would not be 
confronted with situations similar to that illustrated above in 
the case of a port tack start. All yachts would find it to their best 
advantage to approach the line in the normal manner on the 
only sensible starting tack, as they almost invariably do today 
in the case of a starboard tack start. Furthermore, as in the case 
of a starboard tack start, all yachts sailing back towards the line 
on the normal starting tack would have right of way over all 
yachts sailing away from the line on the opposite tack. Many 
dangerous situations, fouls and protests would be automatically 
eliminated. In my opinion, yachtsmen would soon become ac- 
customed to the reversal of the normal opposite tack right of 
way situation during the 5-minute period preceding a port tack 
start. The return to the normal right of way situation, which 
would occur as soon as a yacht crossed the line from the proper 
side after the starting signal, could not cause any confusion, 
since in the case of a one tack start, all yachts remain on the 
starting tack for a considerable length of time after starting. 
This “variable right of way starting tack” provision was not 
incorporated in the new rules because it seemed inadvisable to 
suggest too many revolutionary changes at one time. 


A Starboard Tack Start 


Let us now consider the far simpler case of a starboard tack 
start. Diagram III shows the position of the yachts at the mo- 
ment the starting signal is made. No yacht is shown approaching 
the line on the port tack, since it would obviously be the height 
of folly to attempt to do so in view of the ensuing obligation of 
having to keep out of the way of the fleet and of having to tack 
or jibe and alter course at least 120° in order to assume a normal 
course to the first mark. ; 

The finest starboard tack start I have ever witnessed was the 
start of the large class in the Bermuda Race in 1938. Some 
thirty large cruiser type yachts with a fresh southwest wind 
abeam came charging down on the starting line at the lightship 
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DIAGRAM It 
/ oe Starboard Tack Start 








off. Newport in a series of glorious parallel waves. If the wind 
had been northeast, would we have seen such a happy start on 
the port tack? - 

The new rules operate very simply in the Diagram III case. 
Section 8 — On the Same Tack — Overlapping — applies to each 
of the three groups of yachts: yachts A and B; yachts C, D and 
E; and yachts F and G. 

Yacht A, the leeward yacht, has right of way and luffing 
rights over yacht B, which has had to luff to keep clear of A. 
The Room at the Mark rule does not apply to A and B, since they 
are about to pass the mark overlapping on the same tack on their 
leeward side (section 13, ii). As the leeward yacht always has 
right of way when two yachts overlap, she is entitled to room 
to pass a mark to leeward under section 8, whether or not she 
has the right to luff the windward yacht. Furthermore, the 
windward yacht, as she is always obligated to keep out of the 
way, cannot bear away to round a mark until after the leeward 
yacht has done so. Therefore, there is no point in complicating 
this situation by injecting the Room at the Mark rule into it. 
Under existing rules, it is-necessary to apply this rule when two 
yachts are about to pass a mark to leeward because, if it did not 
apply, the leeward yacht could not claim room at the mark if she 
ranked as an overtaking yacht. 

Yacht F will have to give G room at the mark since they will 
not reach it until after the starting signal. While she would be 
, foolish to do so, F has the right, if she previously hails G, to carry 
both yachts to windward of the mark (section 14b). 

Since yachts C, D and E arrived at the weather mark before 
the starting signal, C, the leeward yacht, was able to force D and 
E to pass the mark on the wrong side (section 14a). It is im- 
material whether or not C has the right to luff D and/or E 
(footnote to section 14a). D is in the One Way Traffic Lane 
(section 16), and consequently for the moment obligated to keep 
out of E’s way. 

Note that under existing rules the situation in the case of 
yachts C, D and E is extremely complicated. While there is no 
required side on which to pass a mark until after the starting 
signal, a leeward yacht cannot force an overlapping windward 
yacht to windward of a starting mark unless the leeward yacht 
has right of way, which she does not have if she ranks as an 
overtaking yacht. So in order to ascertain whether C' can force 
D and/or E, or D can force E, to windward of the mark, we 
must trace back the whole complicated history of how and when 
and where each of the three overlaps started and try to ascer- 
tain whether each yacht ranks as a converging or an overtaking 
or an overtaken yacht in respect to each of the other two. By 
the time the skippers can figure out what the rights of each 
yacht are, all three yachts may be past the starting mark, and 
the skippers, past their bedtime, may be bidding each other and 
the existing rules ‘“‘Good Night.” 


Before and After Jibing 


It is important to compare, under new and existing rules, 
the effect of a jibe on right of way when two yachts overlap. 


As shown in Diagram IV, the position and course of the 
yachts is identical in both Cases I and II; except that in Case I 
B ranks as overtaking yacht, and in Case II A ranks as overtak- 
ing yacht. In both cases the yachts are beating to leeward, a 
constantly employed maneuver, generally accepted as the fast- 
est method of leeward sailing in a light breeze. The rights of the 
yachts in positions 1 and 2 in both cases are clear under new and 
existing rules. In position 3 in both cases the rights of the yachts 
depend under both new and existing rules on how the jibes af- 
fected right of way, the right to luff or bear away, and the con- 
tinuity of the overlap or of the overtaking. 

Under the new rules, the effect of the jibes is stated in a foot- 
note to the Tacking or Jibing rule (section 11) which reads — 


“‘A tack or a jibe by either or both of two yachts always creates a 
new Right of Way situation, but not necessarily a different one; 
(e.g., section 7 may apply both before and after two yachts have 
jibed).”’ 


Reading this footnote in naltinnelinia with the Same Tack- 
Overlapping rule (section 8), which applies both before and after 
the jibes, we must conclude in both Cases I and II that the in- 
stant both yachts completed their jibes (i) a new overlap began 
to exist; (ii) yacht B began to rank as right of way leeward 
yacht; and (iii) yacht B,.if A is aft of B’s mast line, acquired 
luffing rights. It is clear that the position of the yachts before 
the jibes in no wise affected their rights after the jibes. 

Under existing rules, the jibes have no effect on the rights of 
either yacht. The yachts rank precisely the same in position 3 
as in position 2. In Case I yacht A? still ranks as a yacht over- 
taken to windward and in Case II as a yacht overtaking to lee- 
ward. In both cases A’ still ranks as leeward yacht and B* as 
windward yacht. There is nothing to prevent A* in Case I from 
jibing and luffing “the daylights”’ out of B*, or to prevent A? in 
Case IT (provided she keeps out of the way of B*) from bearing 
away to prevent B* from passing to leeward. 

Perhaps you are about to protest and exclaim: “How can 
such a simple every day case be treated in such an absurd, un- 
natural and complicated manner?” Let me explain. 

First, let us consider the Overtaking definition (Rule 29, 6), 
which reads — 


“Of two yachts sailing the same or nearly the same course one 
which is clear astern of the other begins to rank as overtaking 
yacht as soon as she comes anywhere within range of risk of 
collision and continues so to rank until she either — 


1. Draws clear ahead; and then she begins to rank as overtaken 
yacht. 

2. Draws clear abreast by widening out beyond range of risk of 
collision. 

3. Falls astern beyond range of risk of collision. 

4. One or both of the yachts tack. 


The obligation of proving that she has drawn clear lies on the 
late overtaking yacht. 

No question of overtaking can arise 5 unless the yachts are sail- 
ing approximately the same course (a luff by one of the yachts 
under Rule 30, clause B, does not count as a difference of course 
in this connection).” 
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It is evident that no one of the four overtaking terminatives 
listed above have operated between positions 2 and 3. Perhaps 
we should, by inference from the last paragraph of the definition, 
include a fifth terminative — 5. The yachts cease to sail approxi- 
mately the same course. If so, a glance at Diagram IV will show 
that terminative 5 has not operated. Since no overtaking termi- 
native has operated, it is clear from the wording of the definition 
that the overtaking yacht * * * continues so to rank after both 
yachts have jibed. 

The lee side of the yachts was established between positions 1 
and 2 by the last sentence of clause (C) of Rule 30, which 
reads — 


“The lee side shall be considered that on which the léading 
yacht of the two carries her main boom at the time she ceases to 
be clear ahead.” 


Since the jibes did not create (i) a new status for the over- 
taking yacht, or (ii) a new overtaking condition, or (iii) a new 
overlap; it would seem that we must rule, faced with the above 
definition of lee side, that the jibes did not create a new lee side. 
While this conclusion is unnatural, it seems inescapable in view 
of the wording of existing rules. 

In concluding this article I will try to explain the purport and 
operation of the new rules in certain situations which I gather 
from reactions to my previous articles were not entirely clear to 
all readers. 


Introductory Rules 


Sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 explain the application of various right 
of way rules, including the new rules. They are in a sense in- 
troductory. Section 2 outlines the customs and courtesy of the 
sea and was inserted for the benefit of the uninitiated. It 
reads — 


“These Rules apply to all competing yachts whether in the 
same or different classes or races. While no distinction is made in 
these Rules between the status of competing yachts racing for 
different prizes, custom and courtesy dictate that such yachts, 
when practical, should avoid interfering with one another (e.g., 
a yacht should avoid interfering with another yacht scheduled 
to start before her, unless the latter is so late for her start that 
the yachts are starting together).” 


Custom and courtesy can never replace rules if either yacht 
desires or deems it advisable to abide by the letter of a rule. It 
was not my intention that at a protest hearing a claim that 
another yacht has violated a custom or failed to observe one, 


should ever be entertained as an excuse for or in defense of a 
certain action. Section 2 was intended merely to suggest that 
certain situations may arise where a right of way yacht can 
more gracefully (assuming she can do so without material loss) 
waive her rights than insist upon them. It is entirely up to the 
skipper of the right of way yacht to decide if, when and how he 
should waive his rights. 

The right of way yacht may be disqualified in the event of a 
serious collision for violation-of section 3, which reads — 


“Trrespective of the rights or obligations of these Rules or of the 
time at which an obligation legally begins, both yachts should do 
their utmost, when a serious collision is imminent, to avoid one; 
and the yacht which deems herself fouled, should promptly 
display a flag, whether or not a collision occurs.” 


The International Rules of the Road at Sea contain a similar 
clause. I have never understood why the existing Racing Rules 
do not, in the interest of safety, also contain one. 

Race Committees should, I believe, be loath to invoke section 
3 against a right of way yacht, and should be governed by the 
recommendation, regarding the disqualification of a right of 
way yacht, contained i in the recent decision of the Appeals Com- 
mittee of the N.A.Y.R.U. in Appeal No. 12, discussed in the 
June issue of YACHTING. 


On the Same Tack — Clear Ahead-Clear Astern 


(New Rule Definition) — Clear Ahead — Clear Astern — 
Overlap — Windward Yacht — Leeward Yachi. These terms 
apply only to yachts on the same tack, and irrespective of 
the angle at which they meet. The last two terms are used 
only when two yachts on the same tack “‘overlap.” A yacht 
is ‘‘clear ahead”’ if her stern line is ahead of all parts of the 
other yacht. The other yacht is “clear astern.” If neither 
yacht is ‘‘clear ahead,” the yachts ‘‘overlap,” and the one on 
the other’s windward side is the “windward yacht,” the other 
the ‘‘leeward yacht.” 


While under the new rules two yachts are by definition clear 
ahead-clear astern irrespective of the angle at which they meet, 
for all practical purposes the new Clear Ahead-Clear Astern rule 
operates only when the existing one operates; i.e., only when the 
two yachts concerned are sailing substantially similar courses. 
If they are sailing substantially different courses (i.e., bound for 
different marks after starting), they will almost invariably clear 
each other without either one having to alter course. To 
illustrate — 

(Continued on page 96) 
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A SMALL CRUISING 
AUXILIARY 


~ Another in YACHTING’s Post-War Series 


By DAVID D. BEACH, JR. 


ACH of the designers whose boats have preceded this one in 
YacutTIne’s series of post-war yachts had his own opinion as 
to what constitutes the ideal cruising auxiliary, but seldom 

does a naval architect receive a commission to put on paper, for 
someone else, what amounts almost to his own ideas. That is the 
case that presented itself when this craft was born. She was 
designed for post-war construction and to be used for cruising 
in southern waters as well as those of Long Island Sound. 

The designer has voiced the strong opinion that the first 
boats which will be offered to the public as soon as pleasure 
craft construction is permitted will not be the boats that will be 
bought a few years later. The whims of the public are not the 
whims of the elements, and the boats that are to stand against 
the latter, and survive, will not be unlike those built a few years 
ago. That sounds like the view of a person who is behind the 
procession of events, yet the writer has been in more or less in- 
timate contact with a great portion of the new developments 
that have resulted from the war. 


* * * 


She is 25’ 1” over all and 22’ 2” on the water line. Her beam 
amidships at the water line is an even 8’ 0” and her draft is 4’ 6’’. 
The hull is an easily driven model. The short ends are an effort 
to distribute the displacement as far forward and aft as possible. 
One of the biggest objections to small boats with long overhangs 
is their tendency to “hobby horse.” Any boat that is to be slept 
aboard should lie at anchor as still as possible and this can be 
obtained by keeping weights and displacement in the ends. 

An attempt has been made to balance the hull at a moderate 
angle of heel. The buttocks and the water line indicate that the 
hull will be easy under power with a straight flow of water to the 
propeller. There is a moderate sheer and sufficient flare to keep 
the decks dry in almost all cruising conditions. The curvature of 
all stations, with the tumble home aft, will keep the topsides 
from the slabsided look found in many small boats. 

She is cutter rigged and provisions have been made to carry a 
number of headsails. Her sail area totals 400 square feet, of 
which 215 square feet are in the main, 75 in the staysail and the 
remainder, 110, are in the jib. The genoa jib shown on the profile 
has an area of 215 square feet. The rig is tall, but not lofty, and 
the foot-to-hoist ratio of the main is only a bit over 2.0. The 
mast.is stepped 2’ 1” forward of amidships and the lead is 13 per 
cent of the designed water line. Ease of handling is an essential 
requirement and the single-hander feature is the reason for the 
clubbed staysail, leaving the jib sheets as the only lines that 
must be handled on coming about. 

The little bowsprit is fitted with a roller chock for the anchor 
rode and is covered with white rubber treading to provide that 
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She is a large boat for her size, being but 25’ 0.a. Her sail area totals 
400 square feet and, since ease of handling was desired, her rig is the 
essence of simplicity 


extra amount of foot grip when taking in the headsails in lumpy 
weather. The “nose pole” is footed in the single samson post 
and is easily housed. That feature is worth about five dollars 
every season if the boat is stored inside where the rate is on over 
all length basis. The permanent backstay eliminates all runners 
and backstays and the boomkin provides an ideal support for 
the swimming ladder as well as protection for the outboard 
rudder. 

A two-inch toe rail is fitted along the sheer, terminating in 
chocks at the stem and on the quarters. The toe rail is open and 
is the ideal spot to which to tie fenders and bumpers, leaving the 
deck clear of lines tied to grab rails and perhaps around the 
Charlie Noble. A faired coaming runs around the cockpit, which 
is self-bailing, and two lockers are fitted outboard of the cockpit 
for lines, fenders and other deck gear that will accumulate in all 
sailing craft. The clutch lever for the Universal 10 hp. motor is 
the only one in the cockpit, coming through a rubber sleeve. The 
instrument panel is mounted in the forward end of the cockpit 
well. The compass can be mounted with the popular Kelvin & 
White brackets on the edge of the well. 

There are three five-inch screened ports on each side of the 
trunk and a deadlight in the hatch forward. The hatch forward 
can be tilted to open forward or aft as needs be. The hatch from 
the cockpit to the cabin is on the center line, sliding forward. 
There is no door fitted, but louvred panels drop in a slot in the 
sides. 

The companionway ladder lands on the cabin floor forward of 
the engine box. A shelf under the bridge runs the full width of 
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the boat, with small open lockers well out- 
board. Under the companionway ladder, 
which is held with a pair of bronze bayonet- 
type ladder locks, is a removable section of 
the engine compartment bulkhead for easy 
access to the engine. The little Universal 
two-cylinder was chosen for several reasons. 
The ten honest horse power that it turns 
out are ample for all normal occasions, and 
are capable of driving the light displacement 
at an estimated 6 m.p.h. 

- The interior arrangements are orthodox, 
with an accent on livability for two on short 
jaunts. The proposed “long week-end” was a governing factor 
in the decision to limit the built-in accommodations to two. The 
berths are full length, and 26” in width. The ’thwartships dis- 
tance between the berths as drawn is 21”’. A drop-leaf table 30” 
long is fitted on the center line; it will easily hold all the dishes, 
silver and glassware that a dinner for four would require. With 
the table leaves down, there is easy access forward and aft. 
Lockers are fitted under the deck, outboard of the trunk, with 
an alcove in the center of each berth, for a radio, books, the 
log, etc. 

The galley is spacious, yet all in one place. Dresser and 
working space in such a galley is always at a premium, and an 
effort has been made to provide ample area for the things that 
are essential in the work of preparing a satisfactory meal. It is 
interesting to note that the headroom requirements for the 
entire boat were dependent on the height of the prospective 
owner’s wife. The opinion was voiced that “the woman’s place 
is in the home.”’ In this case, that meant the galley space, so 
there is 5’ 6” under the beams, with a bit more than that aft. 
The stove is a two-burner alcohol model, of which so many sat- 
isfactory types are available. The sink, with the entire top of the 
drainboard and the space behind the stove, will be of stainless 
steel, as will be the little galley hood which is built under the 
beams and connected to a small exhaust blower. To starboard 
is built an ice box of generous capacity. The hull is sheathed in 
way of the ice box, which is built of heavy gauge metal, gal- 
vanized after fabrication. The space between the shells of the 
ice box is filled with Fiberglass. The drain from the melting ice 
is to a tank under the floorboards, fitted with a small hand pump 
to discharge overboard. 

Ample light is provided to the cabin by the six ports, but for- 
ward of the mast, two clear plastic deadlights in the cabin top 
are fitted. One of the many recommendations for that type of 
interior illumination is the ease of installation and the fact that 
they are much more weatherproof than the conventional sky- 
light. Sliding panels of thin plywood may be fitted to keep out 
tropical sun and prying eyes when the boat is fast to a high dock, 
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Clear forward and under the deck is the 
toilet. The question of complete privacy 
was not considered but a curtain is provided 
to run along the deck beam at the forward 
end of the house. Outboard of the w.c., to 
port and starboard, are two large bins for 
storage of miscellaneous gear; these provide 
ample space to hold the bagged genoa and 
spinnaker. The line locker has slatted 
sheathing against the hull and an open 
grating bottom to allow complete drying of 
the anchor rode if stowed while wet. 

As indicated on the construction sections, 
two gasoline tanks are fitted outboard of the cockpit. They are 
of 15 gallons each, and fill from deck plates just outside the 
cockpit coaming. The tanks are not cross connected but the 
gasoline valves are accessible and easily operated. Gauges to 
each tank are fitted in the instrument panel, which includes a 
tachometer, oil and water temperature and pressure gauges, and 
an ammeter. The fitted fresh water tanks, which are installed 
amidships under the forward end of the berths, are of about 
twelve gallons each. 

Construction will be of the best, with specifications rigid as to 
materials and workmanship. Stem, keel, deadwood, and stern 
post will be of white oak, as will be the frames and deck beams. 
The scantlings are not heavy but are a bit on the husky side. 
Deep floor timbers are fitted on every frame, and substantial 
breasthooks and knees will be used at the stem and stern in way 
of the bilge stringers and the shelf. The inside longitudinals, 
shelf, clamp and stringers, are of yellow pine. The planking is 
%"', to be put on in strakes not to exceed 6” amidships, and will 
be of the best “‘Dade County Mahogany,” the term popularly 
applied to South Florida yellow pine. The fatty woods are most 
resistant to the attacks of worms and other marine borers. The 
fastenings and bolts will be of Everdur. 

The decks will be of pine, fitted tight, and canvas covered; 
similar construction will be used in the house top. Non-skid deck 
paint will be applied to the deck outboard of the cockpit, but 
the sitting space inside the cockpit coaming will be painted with 
flat as it is easier on bare legs and on pants’ seats. The below 
decks joinerwork — panels, berths, galley and lockers — is to 
be of marine fir plywood, stiffened with fir. The trim, in way of 
mouldings, coamings, etc., will be of mahogany. 

An attractive color scheme has been worked out, using white 
and two tones of gray. The hull is to be white, with the 
rubbing piece and toe rail of dark gray. The deck, house sides 
and top will be light gray. The coaming cap, handrails, half 
rounds and other exterior trim will be painted dark gray, as 
will the bowsprit and boomkin. The color scheme was worked 
out on a half model, and the result has been pleasing. 






Her lines reveal an easily 
driven hull, with the displace- 
ment well distributed 
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Around the mark! This season is setting a new high in wartime yacht racing 


THE MIN TH IN YA CH TENS 


THE SAGA OF A WOULD-BE 
YACHTSMAN 


> ‘All my life I have been interested in 
and liked boats. Any old boat from a skiff 
to a palatial ocean liner has always fas- 
cinated me. My boyhood days were spent 
in an inland town, but near several small 
lakes. Even on one of these, I managed to 
join several other boys in the ownership of 
a boat. Just a good row boat on which we 
rigged up a mast and sail. 

“When I became a man, my business 
took me to Baltimore, and I joined the 
Baltimore Y.C. and at last was in the 
nautical atmosphere that I had long 
wanted. For the first year, my wife and 
I were purely social members but later I 
bought a 42-foot cabin cruiser and felt that 
at last I was a real yachtsman. That was 
’way back in 1907, the year of the James- 
town’ Exposition at Hampton Roads, for 
which King Edward’of England offered 
a cup for a yacht race in which our club 
had entered a boat. 

“To see her sail in this event, the flag 
officers arranged a club cruise to Hampton 
Roads and I went along in my cruiser, 
although I had never made such a long 
“voyage” before. With many large yachts 
making the run, mine was one of the 
smaller boats. We not only got a “dust- 


ing” on our longer day’s runs but I ac- 
quired a good deal of first-hand experi- 
ence, of which I was much in need, and we 
eventually arrived off the Exposition 
grounds. 

“The Jamestown Exposition, if it had 
ever been finished, which it never was, 
would have been beautiful. One of the 
attractions was a yacht or boat basin. 
At the entrance end was an arched 
bridge. I found the little mast on my boat 
could just clear it. Inside on the three 
sides of the basin were places to tie up 
boats. It was a beautiful place. 

“The next day was the day of the yacht 
race. We went out, got a pretty good loca- 
tion from which to see the start, then 
cruised along watching the race until we 
saw our club entry so hopelessly behind 
that we became disgusted and went back 
to our comfortable berth at the Exposi- 
tion. (Incidentally, Sherman Hoyt won the 
Cup with his sloop Chaperone. Ep.) I have 
witnessed many races and sport events, 
including quite a few yacht races, but in 
my opinion there is no contest so unin- 
teresting to a spectator as a yacht race on 
a nice mild day, with little or no wind, 
and the boat in which you are interested 
slowly falling behind. 

“After seeing what we could, we returned 
to the boat for dinner; after which my 
wife was busy getting the 
children to bed. I had put 
on my best yacht club 
uniform and was sitting 
on the little after deck 
reading. It was a beauti- 
ful evening and I was 
feeling like a million dol- 
lars, when my pride re- 
ceived a severe jolt. One 
of the Ohio soldiers, evi- 
dently from some Ohio 
farm in the central part 
of the state, walked along 
the dock. He stopped and 
looked at our boat. I con- 
cluded, that he was hav- 
ing his first experience 
with salt water. 


Waves do get to sea — but in off hours! Official U. 5. Navy Photo 


“T was, of course, pleased that he 
seemed so interested in my boat, or was it 
my uniform? Anyway, he passed several 
times. Finally he stopped and I was about 
to ask him if I could show him the boat 
when he said: ‘Mister, do you do tat- 
tooing?’ Then I realized that it took more 
than a 42-foot cabin cruiser and a yacht 
club uniform to make a yachtsman.” 

WituuaM T. Kunns 


COAST GUARD ACADEMY WINS 


> Notsince M. I. T. ruled college dinghy- 
dom back in the late 1930s, has the Inter- 
Collegiate Y.R.A. witnessed as impressive 
a spring performance as the sailing team of 
the Coast Guard Academy turned in dur- 
ing late April and May this year when the, 
Cadets won four straight major regattas 
on successive week-ends. These included 
the New England and National Dinghy 
Championships for the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy Alumni Bowl and the Henry A. 
Morss Memorial Trophy. 

Coast Guard’s string of major triumphs, 
which began with the Boston Dinghy Club 
Cup Regatta, April 30th, and included the 
Brown Spring Invitation Regatta for the 
Lucian Sharpe Memorial Trophy, May 
14th, has never been duplicated, for in the 
days of Tech supremacy the New England 
Championship had not been established 
and big regattas were fewer in number. 
By capturing the New England and 
National titles, the Cadets set a prece- 
dent, since these two championships had 
never fallen to the same team in a single 
year. 

The 1944 Morss Trophy Championship, 
which drew a strong field of twelve entries 
at M.I.T. on the Charles River Basin, was 
won by the Coast Guard Academy after a 
hard battle with Harvard and M.I.T. 
because of a superlative performance on 
the part of Cadet Arthur A. Fontaine, 
ably supported by Cadet Commodore C. 
Mitchell Daniel. Fontaine, in eleven races, 
scored eight firsts, two seconds and one 
third for 139 out of a possible 143 points. 
This was the best individual performance 
the Morss Trophy has yet produced. 
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N.Y.Y.C. RACE FOR CRUISING 
YACHTS 


> By mid-June, Drake Sparkman, secre- 
tary of the race committee of the New 
York Y.C., reported that 12 yachts had 
already entered the club’s 60-mile race 
which will start at 8 p.m. off the Larch- 
mont Breakwater on Saturday evening, 
July 8th. The race is open to cruising 
yachts enrolled in any recognized yacht 
club whose designed water line length does 
not exceed 32 feet. All boats will sail to- 
gether in one class. The course is to and 
around Middle Ground Light on Stratford 
Shoal and return. As this issue goes to 
press, the entries include: Lucky Star, 
(R. O. H. Hill); Rattlesnake, (A. P. Gest, 
Jr.); Revonoc, (Harvey Conover); Spookie 
(E. T. Walker); Voyager, (E. C. Wald- 
vogel); Valkyrie, (Stuart E. Kay); Golli- 
wogg, (Ernest and Colin Ratsey); Tema 
IT, (A. D. Cameron); Tzigane, (Harold 
Morse); Grilse, (W. Roy Manny); White 
Mist (G. W. B. White); Balek, (Arthur 
Gross). 


A REPORT FROM LAKE GEORGE 


p> After an enforced slumber “in moth 
balls” for two years, the burgee of the 
historic Lake George Club will again fly 
this season. At the Going-Into-Commis- 
sion ceremonies, Commodore Harold F. 
Pitcairn called attention to the fact that 
1944 will be the fourth year that the club 
will have used Commodore Harold 8S. 
Vanderbilt’s revised racing rules. 


WALTON HUBBARD 


> The boatbuilding industry and yacht- 
ing fraternity of the West have been sad- 
dened by the death on May 13th of one 
of their outstanding members, Walton 
Hubbard, Jr., 36-year old president of the 
South Coast Co. of Newport Harbor. 
Active in yachting since 1924, Hubbard 
won the coveted Star Internationals in 
1927 and soon thereafter began plan- 


ning, building and promoting small sail . 


boat classes on the Pacific Coast. With a 
long range plan of creating class boats 
which would bring yachting within the 
range of almost everyone, Walton Hub- 
bard probably did more to develop new 
yachtsmen and new yachting activity 
than any other man on the West Coast in 















recent years. Famous as the builder of 
championship Stars, he was also. the 
motivating force behind the development 
of the extremely popular Falcon, Al- 
batross and Rhodes 33 classes. Also, un- 
der Hubbard’s direction, the South Coast 
Company turned out many larger sailing 
yachts and power cruisers. 





Walton Hubbard 


Long: before the war came, Hubbard 
began the development of the South 
Coast Company into one of the West’s 
largest builders of fighting ships, and his 
untiring devotion to this vital war job 
is reflected in the five Army-Navy “E”’ 
awards which the firm has received. 

While building for victory, Hubbard 
was planning for peace by surveying the 
ideas and needs of yachtsmen, by ex- 
perimenting with new materials and by 
studying new designs. His untimely death 
is a major loss to American yachting. 








Right, Herbert L. Stone, Ed- 
itor of YACHTING, speaking 
‘at the ceremonies which 




















dedicated the Coast Guard 
Academy’s handsome new 
sailing boathouse 




























































Left, the salute to the colors as 





the Stars and Stripes are raised 
The New 
England Dinghy Champion- 





for the first time. 


ships were sailed that day 


“Temptress,” the new Luders experimental racing yacht, shortly after launching 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MARKS 
40TH ANNIVERSARY 


> May 24, 1944, marked the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Na- 
tional Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, representative trade or- 
ganization of the recreational boat in- 
dustry in the United States. ‘Since 1940,” 
stated George W. Codrington, president 
of the Association, ‘some 30,000 boats of 
all types, representing a value running up 
into hundreds of millions of dollars, have 
been produced by this group, aside from 
the engines and equipment which have gone 
into this great fleet of war craft. For the 
second time within a generation, the ready 
adaptability and manufacturing efficiency 
of the recreational boating industry has 
been strikingly demonstrated.”’ 


“SHORT ENDS’ 


> Linton Rigg has established a broker- 
age office at 729 15th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. He reports that ‘the United 
States Government will in the near future 
offer for sale a large number of yachts and 
other vessels which were requisitioned for 
war purposes. In my two years of experi- 
ence with the War Shipping Administra- 
tion it has become increasingly apparent 
to me that a great many people do not 
understand Government forms and regula- 
tions and are consequently confused in 
their dealings with the Government. For 
those persons who are interested in pur- 
chasing requisitioned vessels, I am pre- 
pared to offer a service which will save 
them time and money.” . . . Garner H. 
Tullis, prominent Gulf yachtsman, has 
been appointed commanding officer of the 
Volunteer Port Security Force in New 
Orleans with the rank of commander, 
USCGR. . . . A retrospective exhibition 
of the work of Nathanael Greene Her- 
reshoff has opened in the Tapestry Hall 
of the Morgan Memorial in Hartford, 
Conn. ... The Huguenot Y.C., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., celebrated its 50th an- . 
niversary upon the occasion of its Going- 
Into-Commission ceremonies late in May. 
Hobart W. R. Wheeler is commodore. 
. . . The Riverton Y.C.; Riverton, N. J., 
which is racing a fleet of Stars, Comets 
and Dusters, will compete for the Robert 
Knight, Jr. Trophy which will be awarded 
annually to the club’s outstanding skipper. 
. . . The Absecon Island Y.C., Margate 
City, N.J., has established a ‘“ Regatta of 
Champions” for the Margate City Gold 
Cup. ‘ 
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A veritable flotilla of Navy personnel boats, built by Palmer Scott & Co., undergo speed trials 


SENECA YACHT CLUB ELECTS 


> New officers of the Seneca Y.C., Ge- 
neva, N. Y. are: Commodore, Cebern 
Lee; vice commodore, William Robson; 
secretary, Edward Vick; treasurer, Oliver 
Wood; fleet captain, William Tapley. 


RECEIVED FROM THE SCRIBES 


> 1944 Log of the International Star Class 
Association — An unusually comprehen- 
sive summary of Star Class data and ac- 
tivities throughout the world. 


> Lightning Class Yearbook, 1944 — The 
most complete annual yet published. Not 
to be confused with the Association’s 
recently published Lightning Thoughts by 
Lightning Skippers. 


Pm 1944 Yearbook of the Model Yacht 
Racing Association of America — This and 
other publications of the association may 
be obtained from the treasurer, W. E. 
Topping, 1208 Lillibridge Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 


> 1944 Yearbook of the Delaware River 
Yachismen’s League—The League is 
headed by C. A. Morrell, of the River- 
side Y.C., and is composed of 12 affiliated 
clubs. 


CALENDAR 


July 1 — Hill-Manning Trophy Race (Youngstown to 
pronto, Ont.), Youngstown Y.C., Youngstown, 


July 1 — Annual Regatta, Royal St. Lawrence Y.C., 

Montreal, Que. 
July 8 — New York Y.C. Long Distance Race, Larch- 

mont to Stratford Shoal Light and return. 

July oe %; aa al Regatta, Rhode Island Y.C., Paw- 
tuxe 

July 8-9 — ~ Annapolis is Y.C. Regatta, Annapolis, Md. 

wy 8 mac Frisbie phy Race, Seattle Y. ., Seattle, 


July. ee Aneel oh Renate, Lake Michigan Dis- 
trict Lightning Class Assn., Toledo Y.C. 
July 15 — Second Western Sound Series Races, Bay- 
side Y.C. and Douglaston Y.S., Bayside, L. I. 
July 22— Falcon Trophy Race (auxiliaries), Rocky 
iver to Mentor Harbor, Mentor Harbor Y.C. 
July 22-23 — Atlantic Coast Lightning Championship 
gatta, Riverside Y.C., Riverside, Conn. 
ae * oe. Annual Regatta (all classes), Mentor Har- 
or 
July 23 -— Navy Day Races, Seattle Y.C., Seattle, 
Wash. 


July 25 — Junior Y.R.A. Regatta, Larchmont Y.C., 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

July ly 26-80 — Larchmont Y.C. Race Week, Larch- 

July 28-31 — Annua! hee gp Regatta, Cleve- 
land Y.C., Rocky River, 

Ju 2 — First Annual Virginia Sailing Regatta, 

rbana Y. 
J 30 — Annual Huntington Race, Huntington 
Wy Hunti n, L. 

August 2-5 — anal Race Week, Great South Bay, 

Aug 4-6 — — 21st gpa Regatta, Edgartown Y.C., 

August “oie _ : Annual Inter-Lake Y.A. Regatta, Put- 


oo 
August 5-6 — Lightning Class Championship Re- 


—=s (New Ba District), Algonquin Y.C., Point 


eet 5-12 — Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead, 


ass. 

se st 7-9 — Atlantic Coast Star Class Champion- 
ips, Great South Bay, L. I. 

August 11-12 — Tred Avon Y.C. Regatta, Oxford, 


August 12-13 — Annual South Shore Regatta, Ver- 
milion B.C., Vermilion, Ohio. 

August 19 — Annual Regatta, Narragansett Bay P.S. 

August Poa — Six-Metre ‘“‘ Alarm”’ Series, Youngs- 
town Y.C., Youngstown, N. Y. 

August 19-20 — Annual Sail | Regatta, Absecon 

- Island Y.C., Margate City, N. J. 

— 24-26 — Barthel Trophy Series, 

ich. 

August 27— Around Lake gee deiaam Race, 
Southern Y.C., New Orleans, 

—— 1-3 — Race Week at Rasieeed and Rhode 


September 2-3 — West River S.C. Regatta, Gales- 
ville, Md. 
ane 2-4 — ‘‘Race Week,’’ Narragansett Bay 


Detroit, 


‘September 2-4 — International Fish Class Series for 


the Sir Thomas Lipton Cup, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
September 3 — Fall Race, Huntington Y.C., Hunt- 
ington, L. I. 
September 6-10 — Annual Fall 1 a Manhasset 
ay Y.C., Port Washington. L 
September 8-9 — Lightning Class Wational Regatta, 
uffalo C.C., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Se aren 5 10 — Annual Long Distance Race, Rhode 
slan 
September 17—Grosse Pointe Y.C. Blue Nose 
atta. 
September 23-24 — Detroit River Y.A. Catboat 
hampionship. 
September 24 — Three-day tt Cottage Park 
.C., Winthrop, Mass. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 


Championship Races 


July 2 — New Rochelle Y.C. 

July 4— Larchmont Y.C. 

July 9 — Indian Harbor Y.C. 

July 16 — American Y.C. 

July 23 — Stamford Y.C. 

July 30 — Larchmont Y.C. 

August 6 — Riverside Y.C. 

August 13 — Huguenot Y.C. 

ugust 20 — New York A.C. 

duaees 27 — Port Washington, 

September 3 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C. 

September 4 — Larchmont Y.C. 

September 10 — Manhasset Bay Y.C. 

September 17 — Indian bor yy. + 

September 24 — Horseshoe Harbor Y.C. 

(Non-championship races will be held every Saturday 
throughout the season.) 


Junior Y.R.A. of 


Long Island Sound 


Jul “ae 12-13 — Midget Sailing Championship (Scovil 
up), Riverside Y.C. 

July ET) — Law Trophy Series, Indian Harbor Y.C. 

July 25 — Annual Junior Regatta, conducted by the 

Larchmont Y.C. 
August 1-3 — Junior Sailing Choupiceship (Pequot 
up), conducted by Manhasset B: ie C. 

August 8-9 — Junior Girls Sailing Championship (8S. 

repory Taylor Trophy), conducted by the Pequot 


August 19-20 — Annual Junior Regatta, Bayside Y.C. 
August 21 — Junior Regatta, Port Washington Y.C. 


Lake Michigan Y.A. 


July 1 — Queen’s Cup Race, to Saugatuck: Universal 
and Cruising Divisions, South Shore Y.C. 
July 1— Annual Saugatuck Race: Universal and 
ruising Divisions, Jackson Park Y.C. 

suly 14 1 pons on Garden Bay 7M Universal and 
Divisions, Escanaba Y.C. 

Ju 12 — Dreher virgo Invitational Series: Star 
lass, at ani oe ae uth Shore Y. 

1, ‘, 4 — Ste: Morton Ps ‘Series: Star 


July me hicago YC. Cup Series: R Class, Chi- 
cago Y.C, 


ae) 3 — Lake Macatawa to Chicago ee ‘ec yree 
Cruising Divisions. pre and 
Selena Robert E. Morse Trophies, ‘chinees C. 
July 8-9 — Star Class Elimination Series of Southern 
vo Michigan Star Fleet at Chieago, Columbia 


July 15 — Annual Mackinac Race: Cruising and Uni- 
versal Divisions, Chicago Y.C. 
Jul iy 15-16 — Green Star Championship Series: Star 
lass, Sheridan Shore Y. 
July 29-30 — Great Lakes Star Class Championships, 
hicago Y.C. 
August 5-6 — Milwaukee Journal Regatta: All classes, 
ve, Milwaukee Y.C. and South Shore 


August 6 — Annual Mid-Summer Regatta, Escanaba 


August 10-12— Lipton, Nutting, Gehrmann and 
ichter Trop < : d Classes R, 8, Tumlaren and 
Star, Chicago 
August 13 — Annual Racine Regatta, Racine Y.C. 
August 19 — roe George Orr Memorial Regatta, 
olumbia Y.C., Chicago. 
August ad — Star Class International Series, Chi- 
cago 
August 27 — Annual Wind Point Race, Milwaukee 


August 27 — Annual Autumn Regatta, Escanaba 


August 28-30 — Lake Michigan Junior Champion- 
ips, at Chicago, Lake Michigan Y.A. : 
September 1, 3, 4— Tri-State Race: Friday — Chi- 
mac, ~S « St. Joseph, Mich., Columbia Y.C.; Sunday 
h to Michigan City, Ind., Chicago Y.C., 

Mintine. an City to Chicago, Jackson Park Y.C. _ 
— 2-3-4 — Shipping Board Trophy Series: 
za Class, off Wilmette Harbor, Sheridan Shore 


> g 
September 3— South Shore Yacht Club Annual 
atta, at Milwaukee. 
September 9-10 — Lutz Trophy Races: Class Q, off 
ackson Park Harbor, Jackson Park Y.C. 
September 17 — Annual Sheldon Clark Regatta, 
hieago Y.C. 


Cisek Bay Y.R.C. 


July 7-9— Mid-Summer Regatta, M & M Y.C. 

July 22 — Race from Sturgeon Bay and Green Bay to 
Menominee, M & M Y.C. 

July 25-28 — Green Bay Cruise feng 

July 29 — 100 Mile Race (sail), M & M 

August 12 — Regatta and Green Bay Sea Gah Cham- 
pionship Finals, Ephraim Y.C. 

August 27 — Autumn Regatta, Escanaba Y.C. 


Detroit River Y.A. 


July 2 — Grosse Pointe Y.C. 

July 9 — Oakman and Wright Catboat Series, Detroit 
.C. and Detroit B.C. 

July 15 — Port 4 7 hae Race, Bayview Y.C. 

July 16 — Grosse Isle Y 

July 23 — Windsor Y. C. 

July 30 — Edison B.C. 

August 5 — Deepwater and D.R.Y.A. Race to Put-in- 

ay (I.L.Y.A. Regatta). 

August 20 — Crescent Sail Y.C. 

August 27 — Grosse Pointe Club. 

September 3 — D.Y.C. Sweepstakes. 


Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. 


July 2— Mantoloking Y.C. 

July 22 — Lavallette Y.C. 

July 22-23 — Lavallette Y. . 
August 13 — Shore Acres Y.C 
September 2 — Island Heights ¥.C. 
September 3 — Seaside Park Y.C. 


Pacific Inter-Club Y.A. 


July 2— Richmond Regatta. 

July 15-30 — Sacramento River Cruise. 
August 20 — Berkeley Regatta. 

August 27 — Golden Gate Y.C. Race. 
September 16 — South Bay Cruise. 
September 17 — St. Francis Y.C. Race 
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A 64-FOOT OFFSHORE POWER CRUISER 


ESIGNED by Henry Scheel, this off- 

shore cruiser is 64’ 0” over all; 54’ 4” 

on the water line; 17’ 0’ beam and her 

draft is 6’ 0’. Displacement is about 

65,000 pounds. With an engine of about 

270 horse power her speed is expected to 
be 13 knots, or better. 

She is designed with the need in mind 
of a group of four or five persons who may 
want to live aboard for long periods of 
time in comfort. The living space for the 
owner’s party is divided into two parts: 
the after stateroom with two wide berths, 
a dresser, bureaus and ample wardrobe 
space. A fine, big washroom, complete with 
shower, is unusually commodious. Com- 
panion ladders lead from this cabin to 
both the bridge deck and the after deck. 

The wheelhouse amidships is well lo- 
cated for ease of handling both in crowded 
waters and for fishing. The wheel is on the 


center line. This has much to recommend 
it, particularly when coming alongside a 
dock or another vessel. A large engine 
room is located under the main deck. It 
will have full headroom, be the full width 
of the ship and 10’ 8” long. This will pro- 
vide ample room for a husky engine and 
whatever auxiliaries, such as charging 
motors, pumps and heating systems, the 
owner’s fancy may dictate. 

Forward of the wheelhouse and the en- 
gine room comes the main cabin which 
will be 8’ 9” long. This cabin is designed 
to provide comfortable living space for 
two adults, with ample locker space and a 
good sized washroom located to port. The 
dining table is well off center to port, so 
that there is a clear passage fore and aft. 
It will seat six in comfort. 

The galley comes next forward and is 
the full width of the vessel. It is well laid 


i 


=f 


out for preparing meals and cleaning up 
afterwards. A Shipmate oil-burning range 
is specified and behind this stove is a 
large tank for hot water supply. A good 
sized counter on which the cook may work 
in comfort is provided as are ample locker 
room, a sink and an adequate ice box. 
If the owner’s party is planning to do its 
own galley work, this space will be much 
appreciated. 

The quarters in the bow provide space 
for a crew of three men with lockers, wash- 
room and mess table. 

For the man who likes to go deep sea 
fishing, the after cockpit is well laid out 
and a short boom is shown for hoisting the 
catch aboard. The rig is primarily for 
steadying but would help her speed under 
favorable conditions or, in case of a break- 
down, would enable the crew to bring the 
boat in under sail. 





The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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A SEAGOING SCHOONER YACHT 


HIS schooner, designed by Luther H. 

Tarbox for E. J. Kraus, Jr., of Chi- 
cago, is of the following dimensions: 
Length on deck, 49’ 734’’; length on the 
water line, 40’; beam, 13’ 634”; draft, 
6’ 6”; displacement, 22.8 tons; sail area, 
1730 square feet. In addition, the yacht 
will earry a genoa, a riding sail and a storm 
trysail. 
* She is scheduled for post-war construc- 
tion and, though no attempt has been 
made as of this writing to obtain bids 
from builders, this will be done as soon 
after the war as possible. 

Very much like the fast, able pilot 
schooners of the past, she shows the same 
easy lines, with centers pretty much amid- 
ships. The long, straight keel and compara- 
tively deep forefoot make for a yacht that 
is steady on her helm in rough water. The 
hull form shows a boat that should be a 
good performer. The rig is typical pilot 
boat, modified to suit modern conditions. 
A feature of the old pilot boat’s rig was 
the loosefooted foresail which gives much 
more driving power than the boomed 
variety. The same sort of foresail is car- 
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vided for outside ballast, with the rest 
inside. Construction is rugged, native 
white oak being used for keel, stem, stern- 
post, frames, etc. The deck arrangement 
is conventional with a raised quarterdeck. 
In place of a cockpit there are permanent 
seats with fuel tanks under. A metal flush 
hatch gives access to the engine compart- 
ment. 

For auxiliary power the plans call for 
a Gray Four-52 gasoline engine with a 2:1 
reduction gear. The shaft is off center to 
starboard and swings a Columbian feath- 
ering propeller. Speed under power should 
be a little over 7 knots. 

Headroom under the houses and the 
deck between the houses is 6’ 2”. The 
arrangement shows the galley aft with 
ample storage room for food and equip- 
ment. The auxiliary engine has a compart- 
ment of its own with full headroom over 
part of the space. There is a large chart 
table just forward of the engine compart- 
ment. The main cabin has high berths 
against the hull with sofas inboard. The 
owner’s stateroom is roomy, having a 
double berth, dressing table, and lockers. 
A passage along the starboard side of the 
owner’s stateroom gives access to the 
forepeak. Sail stowage is in the forepeak 
with a 120-gallon water tank under. 










































































ried by this yacht and it is believed that 
she will handle under this sail alone. The 
rig is in perfect balance when under short 
sail such as riding sail on the main, fore- 
sail and staysail, giving the advantages of 
a ketch rig for heavy weather ‘conditions. 

A shoe of 10,075 pounds of lead is pro- 














Additional water supply is in flexible 
plastic containers which stow under the 
sofas in the main cabin. When not needed, 
these containers may be rolled up and 
the space beneath the sofas used for gen- 
eral stowage. All bulkheads and paneling 
are of Honduras mahogany plywood. 
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“FOUR-SUM,” 


A POST-WAR AUXILIARY 


HOWN are plans for a post-war auxili- 
ary with accommodations for four per- 
sons, designed by Ralph E. Winslow. The 
dimensions are: length over all, 28’; length 
water line, 23’ 2’’; beam, 8’ 6’; draft, 4’ 
6’’. Sail area is 378 square feet with 226 
square feet in the mainsail and 116 in a 
loose-footed overlapping jib. Ballast out- 
side is 3400 pounds of iron, extending the 
entire length of the keel bottom. This gives 
protection against damage from grounding 
and helps to make a strong hull. 

The long water line will make for a fast 
boat and prevent “hobby-horsing”’ yet the 
forward overhang is sufficient to give re- 
serve buoyancy in a following sea and pre- 
vent rooting. A simple, inexpensive, safe, 
outside rudder is used. Freeboard and 
sheer are ample to make a dry boat 
while the hull has good depth, with a 
fairly hard bilge, excellent deadrise, well 
balanced forward and after sections and 
a form that should be easy in rough 
water. 

Berths are 6’ 4” long and four can cruise 
comfortably, while two could live aboard 
indefinitely. There is a large hanging 
locker, an enclosed washroom, eilskin 
hanging space and storage shelves. 

The galley has excellent facilities and 
the ice box is under the bridge deck and 
fills through a deck hatch, The galley stove 
space is arranged so that a coal stove or a 
two-burner. kerosene or alcohol pressure 
stove in gimbals could be installed, de- 
pending upon the climate in which the 
boat will be used. 

The forward berths are about 18” 
higher than those in the cabin which al- 
lows the ends of the latter to extend under 
them, thus permitting cabin berths 6’ 4” 
long. The cabin has 5’ 6” headroom. 
Headroom in the galley is 6’ 1” as the 
companion slide is the same size as the 
galley floor. 

Below the cockpit and bridge deck is 






the engine. A 4- 
cylinder motor of 
15 to 20 hp. with 2 
to 1 reduction gear, 
or a direct drive 
motor is recom- 
mended. This will 
give a speed of 
about 7 knots in or- 
dinary conditions. 
The propeller is on 
the center line. 

The cockpit is 
watertight and self- 
bailing, with seats, 
and coamings that 
make comfortable 
back rests. There 
are two 20-gallon 
tanks below the 
cockpit seats. If 
there is any leak- 
age it will drain 
out through the 
cockpit scuppers 
instead of into the 
hull. 


Freeboard and Se eee 


cockpit coaming 

heights are such that the boat can take a 
50° heel before the cockpit coaming is 
under water. The stability is such that 
the boat is self righting under all condi- 
tions. 

There is room to carry a seven foot 
punt on the cabin trunk, under the main 
boom. The construction is strong, simple 
and not expensive and the whole design 
is practical throughout. 

The jib was made large and loose-footed 
to permit its being winged out with a 
whisker pole when running before the 
wind. When it is taken in the whole for- 
ward deck is clear. A genoa jib and spin- 
naker could, of course, be used if desired. 

This boat should be seaworthy and 
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make an excellent small cruiser for two 
couples or for a family of three or four. 
She should also be fast enough to make 
for good racing in a cruising class. She 
could be sailed single-handed and would 
not attain an angle of heel that would 
make living aboard uncomfortable. 

There is little doubt that this is the 
type of small cruising boat, with a fair 
turn of speed, that will strike a responsive 
chord in the minds of a great“many sail- 
ors when they come home from the wars. 
There is a good deal of dreaming about 
and planning for the post-war cruising 
boat being done by men in the armed serv- 
ices, as evidenced by correspondence re- 
ceived by YacutTina@’s editors. 
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WATERITRONT NEWS 


Another Contribution to Better Living by du Pont 


ARALLEL studies conducted by the scientists of the Forest 

Products Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture and 

chemists of the du Pont Company, headed by Dr. J. F. T. 
Berliner, have succeeded in developing a chemical treatment for 
wood which literally transmutes it into another material. This 
process holds important implications for the boatbuilding in- 
dustry and for boat owners as well. For those engaged in the 
lumber industry, its potentialities are so far reaching that it is 
impossible to appraise them at this stage of development. 

Methylolurea, the chemical agent that causes the transmuta- 
tion, is compounded from ammonia, carbon dioxide and 
methanol, which are, in turn, synthesized from coal, air and 
water. The chemical constituents of the new agent are water — 
clear, plentiful and cheap—and, furthermore, the equipment 
necessary for impregnating the wood is not only quite simple but 
is already installed in many lumber yards. The technique of im- 
pregnation is familiar to the men of the lumber industry so there 
is every reason to believe that it will not be long before wood 
treated by the new process will become a popular material. 

The results of the process have been compared to the case- 
hardening of steel because it hardens the surface of the wood, 
and the amount of penetration may be easily controlled. This 
permits the retention of the more desirable characteristics of 
certain woods for special purposes, such as the framing of boats, 
where it may be advisable to leave the stringy, inner fibers un- 
treated while imparting a hard, high-strength shell to the 
surface. 

In addition to hardening the. surface of the wood, the new 
chemical is capable of giving it many other useful new charac- 
teristics. For instance, great dimensional stability is imparted to 
impregnated wood. Drawers and doors made from treated wood 
will operate freely no matter how damp the weather may be. 
Panels and bulkheads will not shrink and swell with every 
change in humidity. Companion slides will really slide, no mat- 
ter what the weather. 

From the yachtsman’s standpoint, one of the most useful and 
comforting characteristics imparted by the treatment is that of 
fire resistance. The first picture shows a demonstration given by 
Dr. Berliner in which the flame from an alcohol lamp is allowed 
to burn directly beneath two pieces of the same wood — one 
treated, the other untreated. The treated piece chars but does 
not burn, while the other piece flames freely and is eventually 
consumed. This could mean great peace of mind to a sailor to 
whom fire is one of the worst of hazards. 

The second picture shows the results of soaking two pieces of 
balsa wood in a jar of water for a long period. The treated piece 
is seen to be unaffected by its immersion, while the soaked por- 
tion of the untreated piece shows a marked swélling and raising 
of the grain. Think what this would mean if applied to deck and 
planking. Once caulked, it should never be necessary to recaulk, 
and leaks would be a thing of the past. Costs of building might 
well be reduced somewhat, for the new treatment will enable 
lumber yards to impart the durability of such woods as oak or 
teak to much cheaper and more readily available woods. 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to demonstrate this but it 
is believed by the du Pont chemists that the new treatment may 
render wood impervious to the attacks of marine borers and to 
that worst enemy of all, so-called “dry rot.” If this is found to be 
true, and this treatment imparted no other useful qualities to 
wood, it would still be of great benefit to boat owners. 

The third picture shows the results of laying two similar 
pieces of veneer — one treated and the other untreated — on a 
damp towel. The treated piece is unaffected by the dampness. 

By the introduction of suitable dyes into the chemical bath 
with which the wood is treated it is possible to give it any color 

(Continued on page 104) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


“The Commander” 


By WILLIAM SHEPPARD, Lieut., USNR 


[Before ‘Spun Yarn”? left for foreign service he stated that neither 
D Day, censorship nor the lack of ‘pleasure boating” in his im- 
mediate area of operations would interrupt the appearance of his 
monthly copy. As a preliminary to his first column from overseas, 
however, the Editors take pleasure in publishing the following 
profile of the inimitable ‘‘Commander,” written by an officer 
whose sentiments will be shared by countless yachtsmen throughout 
the country.] 


E’S THE nicest man to be so stubborn I ever saw,’ declared 
H the Electrician’s Mate on the little mine sweeper of which I 
was Officer-in-Charge. I agree. But, while that is a succinct 
description of the writer you know as “Spun Yarn,’ I offer an 
elaboration which I feel is due you and also due the man who 
has too long remained hidden anonymously behind the lee of 
that longboat. 

In my wanderings among the Navy’s smaller ships I have 
fraternized with a coterie of naval officers and men who have 
laid up their yachts and their dinghies until they can once more 
roam at will in peaceful waters. I have found that to them 
Yacut1ne is their link between that past and future, and that 
“Spun Yarn” is a familiar friend, greeted by first name and 
welcomed on board. Thus I know I cast no bombshell when I 
reveal him as Alfred F. Loomis, navigator, author and raconteur. 

Mine sweepers lead a tedious but exacting life at sea. Ashore, 
they tend to embrace conviviality with an enthusiasm that 
approaches the breakneck. At such a fraternal courtship, we 
of the trade were toasting our farewells to the former Com- 
mander of our Mine Group, who was being transferred in the 
morning, when an insistent though cautious rapping at the door 
of our tryst demanded attention. We opened the door for the 
first view. of our new Commanding Officer, Lt. Commander 
Loomis. 

The king was dead; yet the wake was just working up to a 
rousing finish and I fear that we were no more than civil to the 
tall, graying officer who hung on the outskirts of the conflagra- 
tion. He has never told me his first impressions of our smug 
little group. I have never asked him. But I remember noticing 
his thin, tortoise shell rimmed glasses, the lock of hair that fell 
in Sinatra fashion across his forehead, the slight stoop of his 
shoulders, which seemed to tell me had come from poring over 
the books of his former trade. I put him down as a master at 
some sheltered prep school, muttering mentally, ‘I wonder 
what the lads at Exeter are going to do for Latin this semester.”’ 

The only vivid thought I have of him that night is of his 
cigarettes. Those who know him can confirm that with him 
smoking is not the simple habit of plucking a tailored weed from 
a pack. It is a minor gymnastic feat, for he rolls his own. Except 
for the color, they emerge like a caricatured Frenchman’s mus- 
tache. To me they taste as foreign. But I can report that I have 
never seen him puff a cigarette which he had not manipulated 
into undulating shape. 

He left the party early and we agreed that he was a shy, 
though pleasant, naval benedict whom we could mold into the 
kind of Commander Mine Group we deserved. We anticipated 
our réle of man-builder with gusto and some condescension. 
After all, not one of us had had less than five months afloat. 
From this experience-laden perch we were sympathetic to the 
Navy’s problem of getting men who knew the demands of the 
sea. We were prepared to teach him cheerfully all we knew. 

For the next three or four weeks he examined his duties and 


**Spun Yarn,”’ snapped unawares between watches during an ocean race 
‘ 


familiarized himself with the tools at hand. He went out in the 
various mine sweepers and worked long hours at his desk. It 
was not until I had whittled some time away on the first of those 
excursions by explaining, with only a modicum of patronage, a 
résumé of the more elementary points of seamanship that I 
began to doubt the stature of our first pat impressions. 

He was genial, but not talkative, and I knew little more about 
him, except that when I asked him where he taught, he replied, 
“Tam a writer.”’ Nevertheless, before I had given the command, 
“Double up and secure,” I realized that here indeed were still 
waters; here was no mouse. Perhaps it was the flare of his nos- 
trils as the breeze hit them. Perhaps it was the nimble way he 
sprang up the ladder to the bridge. It might have been the calm 
surveillance in his eyes as they swept to the horizon. 

“Loom-Gloom”’ was his first nickname at the spot he im- 
mortalized as ‘‘ Dismal Spit.’’ It was given him by a carefree 
Southerner under whom Commander Loomis built his first fire 
as he took the reins of command. ‘‘ Mr. Maddox,”’ he said softly 
to the gentleman from Carolina, who was the youngest in years, 
but oldest in terms of duty there, ‘You have an ability to take 
your ship out and bring her back. I am going to want more than 
that.’’ Perhaps Mr. Maddox can be pardoned for reaching for 
some handle for his own gloom. 

That was how our new Comsweep started and that was how 
he continued. Our mistakes were never missed and were always 
brought to our attention — even if we failed to see him for two 
or three days. At that time he would confront us immediately 
with such a correction as, “Mr. Sheppard, last Monday you were 
late in two-blocking your flag hoist. I realize that that is your 
signalman’s duty. I want you to realize that you are responsible 
for the prompt and correct execution of every response on your 
ship.”’ No, we weren’t-long in concluding that our vaunted 
experience was but a handkerchief against a billowing mainsail. 

Our Officers-in-Charge included a lawyer from Ohio, who had 
never seen an ocean until the Navy ordered him to that one. We 
had an engineer from Pennsylvania’s oil country, a bustling 
Pittsburgh businessman, and our gay Southern blade, who had 
sailed through college, but nowhere else. I had ccme blithely 
into the Navy from a job as roving salesman for a building 
materials concern. Indeed, each of us was like a young child 
taking his first steps and confidently tottering toward the top 


(Continued on page 92) 
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GADGETS & GITLMIC KES 


“Joyette’s” Bridge Deck 


p> “The Skipper” (a euphemism used by 
Spun Yarn to describe “The Boss’’) 
entertains the old-fashioned notion that a 
writer on subjects nautical ought to go out 
and get the seat of his pants wet occasion- 
ally. Accordingly this ancient scribe, on 
invitation from “silent”? Fred Gade, laid 
his aging carcass along the rail of the 
latter’s ‘Lawley 110” Joyette, in a race at 
the American Yacht Club, and suffered 
for dear old Yacutrine. Let us draw the 
veil of forgetfulness over the bumps, 
bruises and black-and-blue. spots that 
resulted and concentrate on some of the 
really worth-while ideas that Fred has 
installed aboard his boat. For Fred Gade 
is really a man of ideas. I believe that if 
one were to listen carefully on a quiet 
night, that he could hear Fred’s brain 
ticking like a Seth Thomas clock — 
grinding out new notions to be used aboard 
J oyette. 

The most prominent improvement that 
has been installed is the bridge deck amid- 
ships. This was built last winter accord- 
ing to Fred’s ideas by that master crafts- 
man Don Peterson, and a beautiful job 
he made of it. The material used was 54” 
mahogany, glued, screwed and plugged 
and, of course, varnished. The top, which 
is 9” wide, is given a nice crown as in- 
dicated, while the forward side is sloped 
aft a little to make a comfortable backrest 
for the man in the forward cockpit. The 
section through the center, in the ac- 
companying sketch, shows this. Three 
well proportioned handholes are cut in the 
after side and the whole bridge deck is 











Joyette ’s Bridge Deck. 
as built by 
Don Peterson_ 





_ within convenient reach 








C Section through. 


divided into three compartments. Until 
you have sailed with one, you cannot 
appreciate how handy such a unit can be 
for keeping such racing gear as binoculars, 
a stop watch, your ship’s knife, pipe, 
tobacco, matches and countless other 
small stuff that. every 
man likes to have handy. 

The bridge deck, 
which comes flush with 
the top of the coaming, 
is located slightly abaft 
the center of the cockpit, 


of the helmsman, and 
upon its top are placed 
all the fittings required 
for sheet handling. 
Aboard the ‘‘110s” the 
main sheet is handled by the helms- 
man so that under ordinary conditions 
it will lead through the swivel block 
(2) to the jam cleat (1) but when it pipes 
up, and a little extra pull is needed, the 
sheet may be led from the swivel block 
around either of the winches (4) and be 
belayed on the nearest wood cleat (5). The 
latter are also used for belaying the spin- 
naker sheet when that sail is set. 

Jib sheets are handled by the crew in the 
forward cockpit and are led around the 
lee winch (4) to the nearest jam cleat (3) 
As the jib sheet tender has a tendency to 
pull downward when trimming sheets, 
Fred is going to install a piece of half oval 
brass along the forward edge of the top 
surface, to protect the mahogany. 


An Ingenious Tiller Lock 


> Fred opined that he was 
fortunate to have so 
many ingenious friends, 
and one who has seen the 
results. must agree with 
him. The “110s” are so 
quick on the tiller that the 
helmsman cannot take his 
hand off it for a moment. 
When one is single-handing 
it, this can be embarrassing 
at times, as it is almost 
inevitable that some oc- 
casion will arise which re- 
quires the presence of the 
skipper elsewhere—at 
least for a minute or two. 
Thus the problem was to 
devise a way to keep the 
boat on her course without 
a hand on the tiller. Fred 





explained his difficulties to 





: 5 
. 4. f his friend Everett St. John 
@) / on the 8:15 one morning — 


with numerous appropriate 
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embellishments, no doubt. 
The latter, who is an in- 
ventor by trade, said that 
he would take the matter 








Tiller Lock 
designed by Everett §t. John. 


under consideration. In the course of a few 
days he evolved the really useful tiller lock 
which is shown in the accompanying 
sketch. 

All the metal parts are of brass and, in 
addition, there is a piece of rubber % 6 





inch thick and about the consistency 
of an inner tube. The notch in the rubber 
piece is cut so that it will be a close fit 
around the tiller at a point about 12 inches 
from its forward end. The notch is so 
shaped that the tiller can simply be 
pressed down through the narrow opening 
into the larger part. With the tiller in 
the riotch, it is held securely in whatever 
position the steersman selects by simply 
loosening the two thumbscrews and push- 
ing the whole unit either to port or star- 
board on the traveller, as necessary to 
keep the course. The thumbscrews are 
then tightened, and there you are. 

When not in use the sliding head is 
simply pushed down either forward or 
aft, so that it lies against the deck, out of 
the way. As a convenient means for hold- 
ing the tiller amidships when the boat is 
left at her mooring, I have never seen 
anything to beat it. 

Dimensions would have to vary with 
the boat for which the tiller lock was be- 
ing made but the proportions would prob- 
ably be about the same. On Joyette the 
dimensions are approximately as follows: 
Width of traveller, 15’’; diameter of travel- 
ler rod, 544’; height of rod above wood 
filler piece, one inch; thickness of end 
brackets of traveller, 14’; width of sliding 
unit, 3’; height of sliding, unit, 3’’; brass 
thumbscrews, 14’’ diameter and length 
of screw 54”. 

The brass part of the sliding piece is 
riveted to the rubber filler piece as in- 
dicated in the sketch. To the after side of 
this brass piece, a piece of brass 3” by 
6” by %" is soldered, to make a landing 
for the necessary screw threads of the 
thumbscrews. The bent brass piece must 
be a good fit on the transverse rod so that 
when the thumbscrews are tightened there 
will be a clamping action. Do not make 


_ this piece of too heavy material or it will 


not clamp satisfactorily. The wood filler 
piece is not necessary, but looks well as 
it is varnished mahogany and conforms 
to the crown of the deck. The end brackets 
could be screwed to the deck. 

Ham DEF ONTAINE 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
MORE THAN BEFORE 
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..« COUNT ON DEPENDABLE 
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CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


Full throttle, the jarring, explosive push 
of the giant catapult, and a Navy scout 
plane is airborne to search the seas ahead 
for lurking submarine or other enemy 
craft. In the few seconds after launch- 
ing, the plane actually drops slightly, 
then the full power of the engine takes 
hold. This is no place for spark plug 
failure. There is a perfect analogy here 
in spark plugs for marine engines, which 
frequently are in the same relative posi- 
tion. Coming in for a landing or ma- 


neuvering in crowded or shoal water 
when “full ahead” or “full astern” is im- 
perative to security, spark plugs must 
not fail. Dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs, true to their more than thirty- 
year-old heritage, are designed to meet 
extreme as well as normal service. The 
records of our armed forces on sea, land 


and in the air provide dramatic daily “4 


evidence that where performance really 
counts, you can count on dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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1944: Is No Year 


to take chances with your yacht or its equipment. 


With canvas practically impossible to obtain, 
sails should be carefully dried before furling, and 


covered whenever possible to keep them sound. 


Take special steps to avoid the loss of com- 
passes, binoculars and other instruments — they 
are almost irreplaceable in war-time. 


Caulking and painting need special attention. 
Manpower now available is often inexperienced. 


With paid hands hard to find, many yachts will 
sail with reduced crews, and more amateurs than 
usual, This involves serious hazards — especially 
now, when Coast Guard and Navy regulations 
limit pleasure-sailing largely to bays and inland 
waters, where the risks are always greatest. 


Keep full insurance protection, whether your 
yacht is ashore or afloat this year. Atlantic pro- 
vides a variety of policies to cover every type of 
sail or motor yacht. Ask your own broker. 


ATLANTIC 


Miitial INSURANCE Gmmpary 


49 WALL STREET . NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany - Baltimore - 
Dallas - Newark - 


Boston Cleveland 


Pittsburgh - 


- Chicago . 
Philadelphia - 


New Haven - Rochester 








> For many months the extent and character of both military 
and naval operations in the Alaskan area have held that locality 


under a tight blanket of censorship. Now that the Japs have 


found the Alaskan peninsula an unhealthy theater of operations, 
the restrictions have been eased somewhat, and from Auxiliary 
Headquarters in Ketchikan comes this first-hand account of 
CGA operations in those fog-enshrouded waters: 


> “The Alaskan unit of the CGA has distinguished itself far 
beyond the call of normal duty. Many of the members ‘live by 
their ships,’ in a literal sense of the phrase. They must, for their 
ship in most cases is their job and their home as well as their 
hobby. They know the sea for all its treachery; they know when 
to respect it when it demands respect. The Auxiliary fleet, 
made up in part of vessels of Alaska’s famous fishing fleet, serves 
to protect the nation it helps feed. 

“Vessels of Alaska’s Auxiliary fleet which are not the prop- 
erty of the fishermen, may be owned by a fur salesman or a 
dentist in Juneau or by the automobile mechanic or fire chief of 
Ketchikan. Among them you'll find the Pinochle, Tyke, Bearcat, 
Barnacle or Baby Lou, names that aren’t impressive or military 
until they’re painted over in drab gray and covered by a num- 
ber, preceded by that all-important CGA. 


> ‘From the reports submitted to ‘Headquarters, a fair es- 
timate may be made as to the value of the Auxiliary to Alaska 
and the nation. The total figures; though they underestimate 
the actual, are, nevertheless, impressive. During a six-month 
period of 1943, Auxiliary vessels i: Alaska saved $152,250 in 
property and, in the same period rescued 102 persons from pos- 
sible death at sea. Had reports of each individual action by the 
Auxiliary been submitted, the total figure would undoubtedly 
have been higher. 

“A few examples of the Auxiliary’s Alaskan operations may 
be found in the files of Lieutenant Earle J. Watterworth, the 
CGA Director of the 17th Naval District. Among these exam- 
p!es of the Auxiliary’s value in time of war will be found these 
individual accounts of assistance rendered in time of need: 

“Paul H. Adams, member of the Ketchikan unit, while on 
patrol in southeastern waters, discovered a small outboard 
motor boat, which had been drifting in midstream for several 
hours since the early morning of June 6th, 1943. Robert Jones, 
of Ketchikan, his wife and two children had been fishing when 
the motor of the light craft broke down. They were in danger of 
possible exposure and when discovered by Adams were found to 
be well, except for being wet and very cold. The family and their 
vessel were towed safely back to their home port. 





One of the smaller craft of the Alaskan division of the Auxiliary on 
patrol in thé narrows near Ketchikan 
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A “GREEN DRAGON” (so-named by the 
Japs) lies in wait in a South Seas inlet. 80 
feet of swift striking power, this PT was 
built by the Elco Naval Division of Elec- 
tric Boat Co., Bayonne, N. J. 


TOO TOUGH FOR CORROSION are the 
Monel screws which hold the PT’s sturdy 
mahogany ‘hide’ to its frame. Thousands 
of tough, strong Monel screws are used on 
every Elco PT. 


ike 


MILE-A-MINUTE POWER passes from 
the PT engines to the propeller via this 
"K” Monel shaft. So strong and tough is 
"K” Monel that PT shafts bave survived 
shock severe enough to have bent attached 
propellers out of shape. 


e e e 
SALT WATER PUMPS, used for cooling 
motors, use Monel gears (on "K”’ 
. Monel shafts) in conjunction with bronze 
for long trouble-free service. 
























A PT boat has two battles to fight in the South Pacific. 


One’s against the Japs... the slashing, hit-and-run at- 
tack on warship or convoy. 


The other’s less spectacular, but never-ending. 


It’s the battle against Mother Nature...a very tough, 
tropical Mother Nature. 


In the South Pacific, hidden reefs and wrecks lie in wait 
to tear at the PT’s thin skin... to put extreme stress on 
her propeller shaft. Erosive waters, churned up by the 
PT’s mile-a-minute speed, attack underwater fastenings. 
Salt waters, their natural corrosive action stepped up by 
tropical heat, eat at the underwater metal parts, whether 
the PT is in action or resting. 


So all these parts of Elco PT’s are made of the “sea-goin’ 
metal,” Monel... 


propeller shafts (K’ Monel) boits for fastening struts to hull 


gears and shafts for water pumps — valve parts for smoke screen tanks 
at a fastening hull below shafts in steering boxes 
i 

lock nuts for holding propeller to shafts in bulkhead bearings 


shafting collapsible radio ant 


P 





Monel combines strength, toughness and corrosion resis- 
tance. That’s important to PT’s today... and it’s some- 
thing to remember for the day when Elco pleasure craft 
will again be available. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


MONEL THE SEA-GOIN’ METAL 
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See full quota of Jap 


Suddenly out — STR the skies 30 Ja 
soauad<S th the kill. aware off . 


Gun crews jum to ili, One. 

two...three gpegoted hurled ‘down in Today we're at peak production build- 

flames ... then a fourth. The rest high- ing propellers from 4 in. to 12 ft. for 
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LST—Landing Ship, Tanks. Designed by the Navy 
shores, ,Federal 


heavy equipment on enemy 
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During one of last winter’s raging blizzards, CGA members of the 
3rd District assisted in rescue operations following a bridge disaster 


“Less than a month later, Adams had occasion to rescue two 
more vessels in danger. Both had developed engine trouble. 
The latter was logged as drifting and helpless. In these two cases, 
eleven persons were rescued. 

“Through the action of M. J. Bucey, the automobile mechanic 
of Ketchikan, the 50-foot seine boat Merrimac was rescued from 
an almost unavoidable accident. The Merrimac developed en- 
gine trouble and was drifting helplessly in the direction of an 
oncoming tug and its accompanying barges. The smaller vessel 
was overtaken before collision with the barges, and Bucey took 
the boat in tow, mooring her in safety at the nearest dock. 

“Shortly before that incident, however, a 35-foot troller 
struck a dangerous reef at full speed, which tore off the rudder, 
opened the‘seams and damaged the frames. Bucey attempted to 
tow the boat off the reef but, in the words of his report on the 
action, ‘was foiled.’ He then helped move the vessel into a 
strategic position so that she could be floated by the incoming 
tide. The vessel was then easily towed back to home port, though 
leaking badly. 

“The case of a member of the Coast Guard Auxiliary lending 
assistance to a vessel of the regular Coast Guard is taken from 
a report submitted by Stanley Oaksmith, of Ketchikan. An 85- 
foot patrol boat, with 40 men aboard, grounded on a bar off one 
of the many lagoons of southeastern Alaska. Due to low tide, 
Oaksmith was unable to pull the larger vessel off the bar, so he 
stood by until the next incoming tide refloated her. 

“Though infinitesimal in comparison with the many major 
actions of our surface forces in this war, these accounts of Coast 
Guard Auxiliary service do, nevertheless, create a reassuring 
picture of the individual faith in our nation and will to win pos- 
sessed by our peoples, and the willingness to ‘do the job’ no 
matter how small.” 


THE DINGHY FLOAT 


p> Lieut. Walter (“Jack”) Wood, who with Len Fowle directs 
the sailing activities at the Coast Guard Academy, is a recog- 
nized authority on the care and feeding of sailing dinks. From 
long experience he is intimately familiar with the symptoms of 
their aches and pains and, like a veteran country doctor, he has 
a sure cure for almost every ailment. 

“Priorities on molded plywood,” says Lieut. Wood, “cur- 
tailed the production of small craft and dinghies for pleasure just 
as yachtsmen began to realize that nonleaking and almost in- 
destructible dinghies were available at a price they could afford. 
Relatively few boats were produced. They were probably dis- 
tributed over a wide area so that their durability and perform- 
ance in use is not common knowledge among yachtsmen. It has 
been my good fortune to have a fleet of 29 molded plywood 
dinghies of the “Frostbite type” under my care at the Academy 
where they are used for training and recreation. My personal 
experiences with the maintenance and repair of this relatively 
large group may be interesting to those who have questions 
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Stephenson 


® Dream of cruising days again 
. They are something to look 
forward to—carefree, vagrant 
hours out on blue water, with 
a good breeze blowing clear 
and the salt spray across your 
face. 

Those leisure hours afloat will be more enjoyable because 
your ship will be equipped with a Hallicrafters Radiotele- 
phone. With it, you have a quick convenient means of com- 
munication to other ships or to shore when help or information 
is needed. 

Safety, convenience, getting the most out of the hours 
available are good reasons why you'll install a Radiotele- 
phone aboard your ship. 

The developments of war research and manufacture will be 
built into your Hallicrafters Radiotelephone — resulting in 
greater dependability, less interference, better selectivity and 
a wider range of uses. 


WAR BOND TODAY 


hallicrafters rapio 


THE HALLICRAFTERS COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U. S. A. 











commercial fishing tug ewned by Copt. Horry W. Crosby, 
atte and Western Alaska. Two fresh-water-cooled Gray SIX 








MARINE 
Mor ORS 





GASOLINE 


Ist Award, December 1942 


2nd Award, June 1943 y 
3rd Award, January 1944 . 


ot Gray-Diesel-powered 
ind timing is important, 





GRAY MARINE DIESELS: Five basic sizes, 1 t0 6 cylinders, 25 to 165 h.p., using 
standardized interchangable parts. Fresh water cooling is standard on all models. 
Above is shown o six cylinder ‘Navy style” model. This is the engine which 
has done such an outstanding job in the Landing Boats and Invasion Barges. 
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COME TO THE PLANT 
THAT SPECIALIZES ON 
THEM... aud nothing else 


The Harper organization devotes its ener- 
gies and facilities exclusively to non-ferrous 
and stainless fastenings. It manufactures 
bolts, nuts, screws, washers, rivets and spec- 
ials of Brass, Bronze, Copper, Everdur, 
Monel Metal and Stainless Steel. It produces 
nothing in common steel or iron. 


Harper offers large and widely assorted 
stocks .. . extensive manufacturing facilities 
... engineering “know-how” .. . and field 
service difficult to match elsewhere. All of 
which means much to the fastening user. 


New four color, one hundred four page 
catalog and reference book ready soon. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2640 Fletcher Street © Chicago 18, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York City +» Philadelphia 
Los Angeles » Milwaukee e« Cincinnati « Houston 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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BRASS > BRONZE +> COPPER > 
MONEL + STAINLESS 


EVERDUR 





YACHTING 


about the repair and upkeep of what will undoubtedly be our 
prevailing small boat construction of the future. 

“The Academy boats are used almost daily throughout the 
season from early spring to late fall. They have had their share 
of bumps, bruises, holes and weathering for they have served to 
teach many novices to sail and to provide boats for our many in- 
tercollegiate matches. I have only favorable reports on their 
ability to withstand all kinds of punishment, their ease of up- 
keep and refinishing. The word plywood has long been asso- 
ciated with that substance which, when immersed, ends up in a 
handful of warped and blistering sheets of veneer. Our plywood 
of today is not of this category for not a blister or separation 
of veneers can be detected in the fleet. It is, in every respect, 
truly waterproof. 

“The question which has bothered most yachtsmen is what 
can be done to repair the digs, the scratches and the holes which 
are bound to happerin the normal life of a dinghy. The digs and 
scratches are easily repaired, for water does not penetrate the 
impervious bond between the plies. One cleans out the frayed 
wood of the ply and fills the hole with plastic wood or similar 
material. We have found a mixture of Weldwood glue and saw- 
dust is an excellent scratch filler which can hardly be detected 
in the bright varnish finish of our boats. 

_ ‘But what about a real hole such as would result from a bow 
to beam collision? Yes, we have had them and almost any good 
ship carpenter or handy amateur can make the repair. Before 
the plywood manufacturers became loaded with war business, 
they would furnish us two patches covering any point we may 
have injured on our hull. One only had to cut out the bad wood 
and insert an inlay backed up by a similar piece inside. Modern 
waterproof glues make the joint as strong as before and, with 
careful workmanship, almost impossible to detect. 

“Since we have been unable to obtain such patches, we have 
had to improvise. We found it not too difficult to repair large 
holes by building up successive layers of veneer about %’’ thick, 
diagonally glued as in the original ‘construction. First the hole 
was backed up from the inside with an overlapping patch. This 
was then braced with a form to prevent distortion when pressure 
from without was applied. Each successive layer of plywood was 
stepped out an inch beyond the inner layer and carefully dressed 
down between gluings. Weldwood glue, which is extremely water- 
proof and has little shrinkage, was used for all joints with only 
an occasional brad to hold the work from slipping. Heavy sand 
bags were used to apply the pressure. For large holes, one must 
build a frame to back up the work and prevent distortion. Ply- 
wood does not adhere to cellophane so sheets of this material 
were laid over the plies so the sand bags would not soil the work. 
One hole we repaired reached from the gunwale half way to the 
keel, a gap six inches wide and two feet long. It takes a clever 
eye to detect the finished patch and only the change in the 
grain of the wood gives a clue to the former hole. 

“Repair jobs are satisfactory and should not be feared by any 
boatbuilder. The patches take time, naturally, but not nearly as 
long as a similar job on a clinker or carvel built boat nor is the 
repair as costly. To one who has had the problems of mainte- 
nance of a fleet of clinker construction dinghies, molded ply- 
wood comes as a heaven sent gift.” 





Beken & Sons 
Four British 14-footers pinch for the line 
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A ship is a world 


To her crew a warship means everything—home, food, protection, life. She’s a world in herself, wherever 
she sails on the seven seas. She must stand alone—she must meet the strains and stresses of the sea, the weather 
and the war. The safety of the ship—the lives of men—depend upon the enduring qualities built in by skill, 
experience and integrity. That is why, here at Defoe, men and women put heart and pride into the construction 
of every Destroyer Escort and LCI (L) Landing Craft launched. The vital responsibilities of the shipbuilder’s 


art will tolerate only craftsmen who build well. For these reasons whatever Defoe produces after the war 


will have the advantages of staunch dependability . . . of better quality and value for peacetime America. 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, 







BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Four White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 
the Navy ‘‘E”’ Award won by Defoe workers. 








INVEST IN INVASION 
-—BUY WAR BONDS 


SHIPS FOR VICTORY 
SERVANTS FOR PEACE 
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International Paint Company, Inc. 


New York City 
21 West Street 970 Tennessee St. 


AGENTS IN EVERY 








caves TIME 


IN PAINTING 


INTERPRIME SEALER is about the handiest 
product you can have in a paint shop. It dries 
in twenty minutes and makes an ideal ground 
coat for the regular paint which can be ap- 
plied immediately. INTERPRIME SEALER 
positively seals in any sap stains and prevents 
the grain from flashing through. Saves time 
and paint and produces a better job. Available 
in WHITE, BLACK, GRAY and CLEAR. Used 
for Army, Navy and Coast Guard. 


FOR INSULATION 


INTERPRIME works 
wonders when you have 
to paint over insulated 
wires, tape or other 
spongy or staining sur- 
faces. Makes a smooth 
foundation for the 
paint. Prevents stains 
from coming through. 


Interprime 


PIGMENTED 
SEALER 
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MARINES PAINTS 
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San Francisco Montreal, Canada 


6700 Park Ave. 





International Paints [Canada] Ltd. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
101 Powell Street 
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YACHTING 
BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


MARINE AND AIR NAVIGATION 
By John Quincy Stewart and Newton Lacy Pierce 


> I have on the bookshelf by my chair about forty books on 
navigation, and of them only two were written in the last cen- 
tury — the immortal Bowditch and the salt-flavored Lecky. 
The smallest covers the subject in eighty-four pages and the 
largest is characteristically named Nichols’ Concise Guide. The 
newest is Marine and Air Navigation by John Quincy Stewart 
and Newton Lacy Pierce but it arrived shortly after the 1943 
edition of Dutton and, in my opinion, those responsible for this 
latest revision of Dutton deserve great credit. In my experience, 
teaching navigation for many years, I find pupils consider Bow- 
ditch impossibly difficult, Dutton difficult and Mixter the an- 
swer to the prayers of a student of navigation. I do not know 
why this should be so. When I first studied the subject, Bow- 
ditch was the only text book I ever heard of and I found it 
pleasant and easy. Since then, of course, the radio, the gyro com- 
pass, the bubble sextant and the sonic depth finder have been 
introduced for the purpose of simplifying navigation by provid- 
ing complicated instruments. 

The book under consideration is clearly printed, clearly writ- 
ten and beautifully illustrated. It combines both air and surface 
navigation — good. In one case, time is sacrificed for accuracy 
and, in the other case, accuracy for time. This book omits 
meteorology which is now a subject in itself and omits an elab- 
orate discussion-of the magnetic compass which is usually a 
matter for a specialist. In the last forty years, navigation has 
been simplified and exemplified so that I have a gnawing fear 
some students will consider it easy. After they have worked all 
the problems in the book they may think they have mastered 
the subject; then they will go to sea and meet some of the diffi- 
cult conditions that will arise and be forced to the realization 
that navigation is both a science and an art and the book deals 
only with the science. (Ginn & Co., New York. $4.50.) 

GrorGE E. RoosEvE.Lt 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


“YACHTING” 


EpiTor, YACHTING: 

> The April issue sported an interesting cover. It has caused me 
no end of mental agitation and wishful thinking and it has 
afforded an idea or two. In fact, at this very moment, the sea- 
men on board are pounding out the ‘‘ Anvil Chorus” with chip- 
ping hammers. I shall even go so far as to state that said cover 
has taken its place among the Varga gals and the other assorted 
pin-ups in my stateroom. 

This is somewhat of a phenomenon, as out: here the flat 
surfaces of almost everything are covered with interesting items 
which remind me of Minsky’s old Republic Theater. My reasons 
for favoring the cover of YAcHTING are as follows: the place is 
right next to the old clubhouse in Peterson’s yard, the back- 
ground shows good old Manhasset Bay, the boat is the good old 
Victory I know so well, the “‘joe”’ is good old Glen MacNary, my 
buddy (it says here), and the “doll” is my old lady. 

At present, I have what might be termed confused emotions. 
I can’t quite remember whether I wrote this to thank you for 
the above picture or to make a formal request that you refrain 
from publishing such pictures for the duration. Having been 
overseas for the better part of a year, my heart she bleeds. Being 
as how MacNary is getting a lot of free work done at present, 
please send me the picture which appears on the cover of the 
April issue just in case my wife gets tired of sanding decks in the 
future. Send the bill to ‘my buddy, MacNary.” 

Dan M. Ruag, JR. 
Lieut. (j.g.), USCGR. 


BECOMES A “PIN-UP” 


At Sea, 
South Pacific. 
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“Pirate Lore”... drawn for Churchward by Gordon Grant 





Experience for the days ahead 


Will the day to which we all look forward mean 
areturn... 


Or, are those days which we used to know gone 
forever? 


If you but stop to think you must realize that the 
war is a crucible from which will be poured many 


strength, metal-saving, lighter weight, faster pro- 
duction. 


We have made surprising discoveries about the 
versatility and adaptability of welding. Tomorrow, 
this experience may be useful to you for that prod- 
uct you must produce at a highly competitive price. 


new things. Too, it is a crucible in which much of 
the old has been consumed. 


In our specialty, which is welding, there will be no 
return to the methods of the past. Welding science 
is advancing with almost movie-film speed. Ten 
years’ progress has been made in the last two. More 
and more products are being welded—for greater 


A larger print of Gordon Grant's picture used 
in this advertisement, suitable for framing, is 
available to you with our compliments. Please 
write for yours early as the supply is limited. 





CHURCHWARD & CO. ¢ 37 WATER STREET © WEST HAVEN, CONN. 








Select the finish you need; 
cadmium—lead—nickel—zinc— 
parkerized—galvanized. Beneath 
this smooth protective coating, Buf- 
falo bolts and nuts are all of the 
same uniform quality. Whenever 


your product is fastened with a cir- 


cle © bolt, you can be sure of its 


strength and dependability. 


COMPANY 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





YACHTING 
THE VANDERBILT RULES 


EpiTor, YACHTING: 


> I thought it might be of interest to you that at the spring 
meeting of the B.B.Y.R.A. Mr. Vanderbilt’s “supplemental 
structure” for yacht racing received considerable attention. 
Requests were made by several of the member clubs that the 
Association study further this “supplemental structure” during 
the 1944 racing season. 

The decision was finally reached to operate under the old 
rules during the 1944 season because: 


1. The supplemental structure is probably not in its final 
form. 

2. The N.A.Y.R.U., under which our association operates, 
has not adopted these rules. 


Consequently, our skippers and member clubs have the right 
to appeal from decisions of our executive committee to this 
union. Under Mr. Vanderbilt’s rules, the decisions of our execu- 
tive committee would be final. Expressing a personal opinion, 
and not that of the Association, I am in hopes that such sound 
racing rules as are set forth by Mr. Vanderbilt will not have to 
wait for adoption by the N.A.Y.R.U. until the next international 
meeting. 

It is my belief that the N.A.Y.R.U. could set up, for the dura- 
tion, a separate executive committee which could adopt these 
rules in their present form for one racing season at a time, subject 
to change each year as experience gained by skippers and race 
committees. under the new rules is gathered. 

To gain a better understanding of the advantages of the 
Vanderbilt rules under actual racing conditions, I have recom- 
mended to our Association that each protest submitted to us, 
under the old rules, shall also be considered under Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s rules, and a theoretical decision rendered. 

Seconds and inches change positions, rights of way, and privi- 
leges of yachts and regattas. The rules change just as quickly. 
Methods of sailing will differ greatly under these two sets of 
rules. Yet I am convinced that much can be gained by such a 
study if the skippers and members of each crew will endeavor to 
bear in mind both sets of rules during the race. 

To facilitate the comparative study and testing of both sets of 
rules, I have collected several hundred photographs covering 
practically every phase of racing conditions which call for 
specific rules. I have proposed to my association that a small 
committee be formed to study the racing yachts pictured in their 
various positions for rule interpretation, under both the old and 
the new rules. In the event that you would be interested in our 
findings at the end of the racing season, we would be pleased to 
send you a report. 

. Joun H. Witson, Measurer, 
Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing Association 
Meadowbrook, Pa. 


“| WISH | HAD ‘YANKEE’ NOW” 


Epiror, YACHTING: 

p> I haven’t been near home for two and one-half years but 
YacurTinG has followed me all over the Pacific from Bora Bora 
to New Guinea. 

We have made more charts than a schooner would use on the 
Atlantic coast during a whole season. When I say we made them 
I refer not only to the printing of many thousands but the actual 
surveying as well. We had to make and erect several hundred 
beacons, make and plant over a thousand buoys, build 100’ 
towers for triangulation, ete. When the shape of a channel or 
bottom of an anchorage didn’t suit us, we made thousands of 
dives to place dynamite by the ton. (I did most of the diving but 
actually served as the ship’s navigator.) 

We must have seen most of the world’s sea life at one time or 
another. Our blasts killed millions of fish. I got my knife in a 
devil ray that was bothering me but a shark grabbed one of my 
men. We lead a charmed life, I guess. 

I wish I had: Yankee now! 

Irvine M. JOHNSON 
At Sea, 
South Pacific. 











| Dy if on ‘Soconds 


our chéermen, fered down al sea, stake theta lives on the 
high speed, LAL handling, and reliatle frerfoumance 7 
these Rescue Boats we are now Caclding fer the A: ny ee 
Forces. Never before has the hiadttional Her veihoff quality 


serwed a finer VE ae 


SHEEP YA RD 





BRISTOL, RHODE I1SEAND 


BUY WAR BONDS 


PHOTO —— COURTESY OF HUBBARD'S SOUTH COAST CO. 
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Looking for trouble... that's the business of 
the U. S. Coast Guard, as they patrol the 
waterways and shores of the United States. 
Ta-Pat-Co, the life-save equipment that never 
lets them down, is as necessary to the crew 
as the fuel which propels their craft. When hostilities started, the makers 
of Ta-Pat-Co quickly geared their full-time production to wartime needs. 
When thie fighting is over, Ta-Pat-Co will come back to its peacetime job 


of guarding the safety of all who travel on waterways of the world. 





» TA-PAT-CO STAY-A-FLOAT HAS GONE TO WAR 


7 Thousands of unfilled orders for STAY-A-FLOAT were 
on hand when our factories went exclusively on 
war work. When peace-time returns this famous 
’ patented life-save and swim-vest will again make 
water sports safe for young America. 

~’ 





NOTE: The kapok in Ta-pat-co life preservers is a critical material 
reserved for the use of our fighting forces for the duration. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 





GREENFIELD % OHIO 


In peace and in war, the leading manufacturer 
of Life-Save Equipment and Sleeping Bags 





YACHTING 
SEEING THE WEATHER 


(Continued from page 43) 


to obstruct it. Signs of a break are uncertain; there may be 
false ones but a general lightening of the sky all over is a good 
sign, a breaking in the northwest is a sure sign but a break in 
the east means just nothing at all. Usually, the clouds will 
merely dissolve and disappear and the succeeding wind will 
probably be southerly. Do not expect the Weather Bureau to 
forecast it, either, for it apparently originated too nearby for 
them to get word out in time. So, with east wind and high 
barometer, make for harbor and settle down for a possible 
three-day spell. 

The polar winds blow hard but there is less energy in cold air 
than in warm, so the tropic air will give us the great storms and 
hurricanes. Tropical Pacific is first on our list. The wind of this 
flood is south and warm. First there are wispy mares’ tails, 
then a thickening of the sky, the sun dims and disappears, then 
the wind builds up, it starts to rain and, finally, the whole sky 
lets loose on you. This is true of Tropical Atlantic as well, for 
they are both physically the same. They both come off warm 
tropical water, are therefore full of moisture and the energy 
of heat. Because of the lay of the land, the wind on the Pacific 
coast is from the west of south; on the Atlantic, it is from the 
east of south; otherwise they are essentially the same. Look for 
them in these directions. Both storms blow against the edge of 
the Polar Cap, causing a twist that becomes an area of low pres- 
sure, but, whereas the Pacific storm holds steady for days (1 
suspect that it is hemmed in by the mountains), the Atlantic 
storm rolls unobstructed up the edge of the cap with consider- 
able velocity like a wheel on a track and the storm, though of 
great violence, often a hurricane, is of short duration. Note that 
similar air events look alike, no matter where they occur. Never 
trifle with a southeaster. 

Our last typical flood of air is Tropical Gulf. This flows up 
from the Gulf of Mexico, following the Mississippi Valley and 
spreading easterly over the whole region above. Its direction is 
with the prevailing drift of air, west to east, so it blows con- 
stantly and forms our prevailing winds below the Polar Cap. 
Look for it in the southwest. Winter in New England finds it 
beating against the edge of the Cap, pushing it back, riding up 
over it, or being pushed back itself; in summer, it holds the 
stage predominantly over the eastern part of the country and 
flows in a fairly constant stream, our prevailing southwest wind. 
This stream, though steady, is not uniform; sometimes it will 
be moist, sometimes dry, sometimes warm, sometimes cool, as 
though a river ran muddy or clear or warm or cold in succession. 

Forecasting this flood in winter is fairly simple; when you see 
it entering, when you see clouds making up in the southwest, 
the weather is sure to be warmer, and the density of the cloud 
bank and the feel of the air (whether or not it feels damp and 
chilly) will tell you if it will snow or rain. But in summer it is 
not so easy, for a patch of dry air is followed by one that is 
moist and cloudy with no distinct atmospheric change or shift 
of wind, so you must watch the clouds to see what they will do. 
In time you get to know their looks. If it is cloudy and turns 
cooler, it will probably rain. I don’t know why. If it blows hard 
with a clear sky, it will be pretty sure to cloud up when the wind 
slacks and rain. There is one thing we can be sure of about it, 
it comes so far overland that any great strength is taken out of 
it by the drag of the ground and it is never a severe wind. 

This concludes the list of our typical floods of air. What does 
it mean in terms of weather? It means this: that any air mass we 
see entering will be one of these or a modification of it. Each 
flood comes from a distinct quarter of the compass, has a cer- 
tain appearance, and behaves in a characteristic way. We can 
thus note from which direction the air mass is coming (where the 
clouds are coming from); we can further identify the mass by 
the color of the clouds, by their formation and the way they 
move; we can tell how the air is entering by the direction of the 
wind (which may be opposite to the cloud movement), by the 
height and wispiness of the clouds that first show and by the 
way it either thickens up or clears; finally, we can forecast what 
is to come by our knowledge of the characteristic behavior of 
the mass we have thus identified. If we can get our forecast 
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Deck beam assembly in a Cam- 


den-built ship. The perfect symme- 
try, fitting and joiner work shown 
above proves Camden's skill in 
the fine art of shipbuilding is 


traditional. 


CoampEn GuiesuiLpinc & (\arine RaiLway Co. 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


“Member of Maine Boat Builders and Repairers Association” 
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FOR POST-VICTORY CRUISING 
* The brilliant beauty which will clothe 


tomorrow's “Commando” is already more 
than a designer's dream. The enduring 
stamina that will keep her perennially 
seagoing is, of course, a Richardson 
custom so long established as to be a 


tradition among yachtsmen. 


WAR BONDS TODAY WILL BUY YOUR 


R}JCHARDSON 


Z of Tomorrow 


WRITE RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC., DEPT. A, N. TONAWANDA, N. Y., FOR INFORMATION, WHEN AVAILABLE, ON OUR POSTWAR CRUISERS 
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How PT Boats fight fire 


while speeding at 60 knots... 


VERYTHING’S geared to speed aboard the swift terriers 

of the fleet. When fire breaks out, for instance, an operator’s 
hand flashes to a control handle and snuffs out the blaze in a 
matter of seconds. The Kidde Extinguishing System has smothered 


it under a blanket of carbon dioxide snow-gas. 


Until they’ve swept the seas clear of raiders, the auxiliary fleets 
of the Army and Navy will need all the new installations that Kidde 


can turn out. Meanwhile, Kidde repre- 
sentatives and boat builders can help 
private boat owners to get the most 
out of their present equipment. 





Kidde portable and built-in systems are 
also known by the trade name “LUX”. 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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within reason and can follow the unexpected variations intelli- 
gently, we are in control of the situation. 

It is a little like watching a game being played. If we don’t 
know the rules, it is a complete mystery to us. But the moment 
we know the rules, what was mysterious before becomes 
strangely simple and all the formerly curious moves fall into 
their proper places. It is thus with the weather. If we know the 
rules of the sky, if we understand the few typical weather 
events that can happen up above us, we can easily identify 
which one it is that faces us, we can give it a name and we can 
say what it will probably do. 

The important thing is to keep our reasoning straight, and 
then stick to our guns. 


THEM WAS THE DAYS 


(Continued from page 46) 


offshore, douse sail, bend the bucket to the painter, heave it 
over for a sea anchor, and.go swimming. The Pacific is cold but 
beautifully clear and clean at that distance offshore. 

That fall, some time was spent scraping, sanding and re- 
finishing some of the bare and checked spots in the varnish 
and, by the time the Sunkist Series of 1940 rolled around in 
January and February, she was as gleaming as she should be. 
She had also acquired a new sail (the one that came with her was 
four or five years old) and a treble purchase on the clew outhaul 
which made it possible to adjust the draft of the sail without 
breaking an arm, 

The series started off in a mediocre manner for us but this 
time, being free of school work, we were able to sail all the races 
and, after ironing out the rough spots in our team work, break- 
ing in the sail, getting used to the vagaries of the course, we 
began to do much better. In the end, with the help of a little 
luck and the fact that we avoided disqualification, we were able 
to make off with the prize. Our luck held, too, for the March se- 





ries at the Newport Harbor Yacht Club. Although we didn’t 
know it then, that was the high point in Scud’s career — for us, 
at any rate. Although we had many a pleasant sail after that, 
we raced her again only once. 

By the time I bought Scud, the swing had already started 
from the fragile and less handy Bs to the sturdier and smaller 
Dyers which made better yacht tenders and which, with their 
new rig, sailed almost as well as the BOs. By the end of 1940, 
the swing was practically complete. Only three BOs showed up 
for the Sunkist Series of 1941, and that wasn’t enough to con- 
stitute a class. We raced the first day in the hope that more 
would show up but none did. 

We kept Scud for about a year after that. In the meantime, 
our family had increased by one daughter, my work again 
demanded my Saturdays and some of my Sundays and Scud 
was being used so little we were having trouble with her drying 
out and leaking. Late in November, 1941, as a last fling, we 
soaked her up with the garden hose for a week, deposited the 
youngster with her grandmother, and took off for Santa Barbara 
for part of our vacation. We sailed and visited our friends and 
had a generally glorious time until that fateful Sunday of Pearl 
Harbor. My young cousin and I were sailing that morning so we 
didn’t hear what had happened until we returned for lunch. 
I knew then that we and Scud were near the parting of the - 
ways. The wind tunnel business had been brisk enough up till 
then and, what with our being actually in the war and having 
a new project afoot, I was certain I could no longer successfully 
cope with Scud’s tendency to dry out and leak as a result of long 
periods of disuse. In fact, on the way home from Santa Barbara 
I started to look for appreciative future owners. 

I finally found them in the form of a young doctor and his 
wife. The Doc expected to be drafted any time and had deter- 
mined to make his last days of civilian life as pleasant as pos- 
sible. He figured that Scud would fit his plans admirably, so the 
deal was not long in being consummated. It was, however, not 
without regret that we watched Scud leave the yard lashed to 
the top of her new owner’s station wagon. 
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Peaceful now — deadly soon. 
PT’s at Jacob’s 


Yacht Builders for Four Decades 
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DOWN THE COAST TO MAINE 


(Continued from page 49) 


not be back with his boat for a few days, just hook on and feel 
safe. These moorings are made of huge granite blocks and heavy 
chain and, in addition, a length of chain runs from the granite to 
an eyebolt above high water mark on Manana Island. 

If you anchor in the harbor of Monhegan on a calm sunny 
morning, before the southerly wind ripples the water surface, 
you can look down overside and see the bottom 40 feet below. 
There you will see fish — and what fish! Hundreds of deep sea 
cunners and, perhaps, a school of mackerel on their way to the 
north; often two or three great cod slowly pushing their way 
through the clouds of small fry. There is a bright yellow sand 
beach on shore, a novelty along this rock-strewn coast, and 
deeper inshore stand the gray-shingled fish huts. A narrow 
curving road starts in the hollow and its course follows on up 
by small summer cottages to dissolve finally into a path that 
disappears in the forest. High on the summit of the island is a 
lighthouse and, clustered at the base, the keepers’ home. If you 
go on through the forest to Blackhead or Whitehead Cliff, you 
will.be rewarded with a scene that is hard to equal on any part 
of the entire Maine coast. 

As Puffin came up to Egg Rock, with its tripod, bell and spar, 
the wind again fell flat but the engine was still thumping it out. 
Wide patches of seaweed floated on the water and it became im- 
possible to dodge all of them. Soon the two-bladed propeller be- 
gan to collect the weed and we were slowed down so many times 
that Myles had to get out in the tender with the boathook to 
clear the mess. A mile or two beyond Egg Rock, Old Hump 
Ledge pushes its ugly crown ten or fifteen feet above the water; 
in a fog, it is well to give this rock a wide berth. 

We were nearing the end of our trip for just ahead lay the nar- 
row passage of Davis Straits and, a few miles beyond, Port 
Clyde. Out to seaward, Burnt and Allens islands rose high and 
bold. We ran through the Straits and close by the spar, then 


skirted the bell buoy to the eastward. Here is the entrance to the 
Georges River and, unless you know these waters, it is high time 
to study the chart carefully. In and around this entrance is a 
choice nest of ugly shoals and ledges. In the years gone by, when 
square-rigged vessels came down the river from shipyards in 
Thomaston and took their first introduction to the open sea, a 
pilot would be needed. His charge was ten dollars a vessel. Not 
until you sail out and beyond Burnt and Allens islands to the 
southward, or clear Mosquito Island to the northeast, do you 
feel safe and can relax. But to me they all seemed home waters. 
Again the wind came fresh from the north and we set all sail, at 
the same time heading for Hooper Island. Marshall Point Light- 
house now came in view over the low lying land of Hart Island 
and we steered for the passage, marked by a spar off Hart 
Island Ledges. In fog or storm, this is a vicious place. 

As Puffin eased her way up through the passage, we allowed 
plenty of water between us and the ugly sunken ledges of Hart 
Island. This is not a main channel entrance to the Georges 
River but a bypass into Port Clyde Harbor to the east of Hooper 
Island. For the yachtsman who loves to work his parallel rules 
over a chart, this is just where he can do it. 

Offshore winds in the fall are fluky and uncertain, and the 
steady southwesters of summer are greatly missed when sailing. 
As we moved up by Marshall Point Lighthouse, the wind 
played with our sails until we had to lower them all and start the 
engine. Back from the old wharves, the little village lay slumber- 
ing in the noonday sun and the sound of a school bell could be 
heard, ringing out the end of the morning session. Myles shifted 
uneasily in his seat and said with irritation: “Sure, I know, that 
means me when I get back to Gloucester.’”’ We moved up by the 
ancient railways and sagging warehouses, where once great 
square-rigged vessels were built, then turned sharply to the 
north in a narrow channel and picked up our mooring in a land- 
locked cove off my island. Myles was spellbound as his eyes took 
in the charm and beauty of this snug anchorage. “Gee,” he 
said, ‘‘I never knew there ever could be a place like this.’’ Not 
far off our bow, a lobster car floated on the water and on its 
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YACHTING 


_| weaving sea-soaked planks a man stood watching us. It was 
Herb Stimpson and he now hailed us from across the short 
space. ‘‘ Heard you was a-comin’ from Gloucester. See you made 
it all right. Got a mess of lobsters here, if you care to use. ’em.” 
How good that sounded to me, and what a typical, Maine 
greeting. 

Myles and I rowed ashore to the island and hauled the tender 
out on a long 50-foot' pole skidway. Up on the knoll, the yellow 
goldenrod and long brown grass swayed easily in a gentle wind. 
A 40-foot spruce, flanked by many smaller ones, greeted us with 
a low sighing sound as wind sucked through the long dark 
branches. It all seemed so peaceful and quiet, just as you’ll find 
on so many islands down the Maine coast. There, on the ridge, 
the long white-painted cottage seemed to be waiting patiently 
to be opened. It was an ideal ending for our cruise, short though 
it may have been, but one which has never been equaled in my 
twenty-seven years of cruising. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 71) 


of the stairs. Commander Loomis would pick us up, turn us 
around, and send us off in the right direction. He was careful 
not to panic us into a confused squat. He was just as forthright 
in guiding our efforts toward a proper goal. We got up on our 
toes and we stayed there. 

I can easily remember when I got up on mine. We were in the 
harbor, preparing to moor, when the ship which carried him on 
that sweeping operation began to blink furiously. I knew that 
the someone who had blundered was I when my Signalman 
relayed to me the message: ‘‘ Don’t see how you do it.”’ A quick 
check on all our possible sins revealed that this was one of 
omission, for we had failed to “execute” the three black balls 
which proclaimed to all that we were a mine sweeper busy at 
our trade. Even the rampant enthusiasm of this puberty of our 
naval career was unequal to the feat of sweeping that tortuous 
harbor. His signal was a deserved one with no ambiguity in it 
for me. Later, at his desk, his eyes bored at my wavering ones, 
but there was no added rebuke, no rehash, no further reper- 
cussions. It just wasn’t to happen again. And it didn’t. 

He showed us that he was not a desk jockey, driving us on to 
greater efforts for the padding of his log. He did not blow hot 
or cold. Perfection was not demanded of us. We sought it 
together. Most of our little fleet were converted trawlers which 
had disgorged their captured fish in order to tuck in the mass of 
complicated gear that enabled us to hatch our explosive eggs. 
Whenever the wind showed the slightest desire to flex its 
muscles, we caromed off the resisting waves in staccato, pogo- 
stick fashion. At such times Commander Loomis could have 
treated his command as the desk job it was supposed to be. He 
could easily have chosen the wild and stormy days as propitious 
opportunities for retiring behind the stacks of paper which de- 
manded his leveling attention well into most of the evenings. 

Soon, however, we knew that when he said he was going to 
be with us — if we went, so did he. If we came in cold and tired 
and rather hungry, he was just as uncomfortable. Together, 
with bitter cheerfulness, we would curse the lot of the buoy- 
shackled mine sweeper and feel much better for it. Just as he 
required us to stand for our ships and men, in the same manner 
he was responsible to his Commanding Officer for us. The errors 
we made were underscored by him and we were catapulted 
toward their correction. Yet, when the Commanding Officer of 
the Base spread out the carpet, he didn’t stand aside. He strode 
upon it firmly and accepted our mistakes as his own. That is the 
way it should be. That is not the way it always is. 

A mine sweeper’s morale is often watered by the monotony of 
his duty. Our ships were ugly little ducklings which we called 
affectionately the “Little Sisters.”’ Most of the base labeled 
them the ‘‘ Mackerel Taxis” and failed to envy our assignments. 
' | Commander Loomis padded us against boredom and raillery 

‘| by developing in us a cohesive esprit de group, which knitted us 
together. The sighs of outrageous fortune were in him. Not 
until he became our friend, however, was he to let them exude. 

. I don’t know how it started, or just when we settled on it, but 
soon we were speaking of him among ourselves as “The Com- 
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CROUSE-HINDS 


12-inch Signalling Searchlight has..... 


1. Accurate parabolic searchlight reflector—either unbreakable formed 
plate aluminum (an exclusive Crouse-Hinds development) with 
*Alzak finish or silvered glass. % 


2. Sturdy weatherproof housing. Heavy gauge sheet metal. 


3. Shutter mechanism can be operated by either of two adjustable 
handles, one on each side of searchlight. A catch holds shutter in 
open position when desired. 





4. Control handle of heat resisting material for aiming searchlight is 
on the rear door. Two sights are provided. 


5. Adapters can be furnished to attach the signalling shutter assembly 


to Crouse-Hinds Type DCE-12 No. 44237 Marine Searchlights now’ 
in service. 


8-inch Signalling Searchlights are also available. 
* Alzak is the registered trademark of the Aluminum Company of America. 
Write for additional information to 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Oftices: Birmingham — Boston —Chicago— Cincinnati —Cleveland —Dallas — Denver — Detroit — — Houston —Indianapolis—Kansas City 
Los Angeles— Mil kee New York—Philadelphia—Pjttsburgh:-San Francisco—Seattle—St. Louis— Washington 
Resident Product Engineers: Albany—Atlanta—Charlotte—New Orleans 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 





12-inch Signalling Searchlight with 
Pedestal Base. Can be furnished 
with Pipe Clamp Base. 





B. 12,46, 





18, 24, and 36-inch SEARCHLIGHTS «+ 8, 10, 12 


, 14, 16, 20, and 24-inch FLOODLIGHTS 





mander.”’ It was never “Loomis” or ‘the old man,’ or more 
caustic terms sometimes reserved for a Commanding Officer. 
Although there were several other Lt. Commanders and Com- 
manders on the base, for us he was “The Commander.’’ The 
Navy gave him his rank. We gave that appellation its meaning 
as we put into it our respect and admiration for his ability, his 
forthrightness, and for him. 

We learned of his affiliation with Yacutine and “Spun 
Yarn.’’ We greeted with gusto the christening of our Somewhere- 
on-the-Atlantic as Dismal Spit, and began to await eagerly his 
monthly paragraphs to see what mine sweeping anecdotes were 
told on us. Or which stories we had relayed to him would prance 
forth, young and gay. 

On one of the first of his days with us he was riding with me. 
A fellow Officer-in-Charge bowed to curiosity and had his 
Signalman send, “‘How are you and the old (shall we say?) 
rascal making out?’’ My confrere figured that I would be glib 
enough to translate that into a suitably innocuous message. He 
figured wrong. Lt. Commander Loomis reached for the light and 
blinked back, “The old rascal is making out better than the 
young one.”’ I was relieved to see a ‘Spun Yarn” twinkle in his 
eye, but the officer across the way stewed uneasily until the 
operation was over. 

Bits of conversation, a sentence written here or there told 
us of his great love for sailing. As they did, we understood more 
and more the wrench from his previous unfettered mode of 
living this naval career was. To us this was our first ocean; 
these our first ships. Dull though it was, we scarcely had time 
to realize this as every day brought some new experience in sea- 
manship or navigation. To him, the steady gurgle of our Diesels, 
a course that was set before we cast off, and the military regu- 
lations must have been a sackcloth that needed no ashes. 

He was restless at Dismal Spit. This came not from a chafing 
of his naval bonds, and I never saw him take a wistful look over 
his shoulder at his former greener pasture. When the Navy 
dictated that mine sweeping was to be his trade, he brushed 
aside his longing for more elastic pursuits as he seized that bit 


determinedly. Of course, when day was done and, individually 
or collectively, we were invited to share a spot of battery water 
with The Commander, our conversation wandered away from 
the streaming of our gear. Then we settled in our chairs and 
glowed as we pumped from him yarns of landfalls at Bermuda, 
races to Spain, and cruises through fair or filthy weather in his 
little boat which sits it out at Oxford, Maryland, now. Never- 
theless, for singlemindedness toward duty assigned, I have not 
met his peer. 

The Commander taught us, too, not just mine sweeping, but 
also seamanship and navigation. When he came on board with 
his battered sextant case, we knew that at the first glimmer of 
the sun it would spring open with the insistence of a knocking 
opportunity. Our ignorance made us reticent. That was brushed 
aside. He dragged his neophytes through the mysteries of 
H.O. 211 and 214 until soon our determined position emerged 
from beneath a table at the Stork Club and began to approxi- 
mate our actual one. Mine sweeping at Dismal Spit makes no 
demands upon a sextant. His fatherly hand knew that there 
would be a day when the Bureau of Personnel would whisk us 
on to more suppliant waters. I thank him for that now. 

Here, indeed, is a man who has laid aside the pen for the 
sword. Perhaps to those who have spliced a main brace with 
him in peacetime this is a surprising portrait. Perhaps he is just 
as you knew he would be. But I have known Alf Loomis. I shall 
know him always now. 

The mine sweeping grapevine tells me that he has left Dismal 
Spit. As he goes through his smoking ritual, I don’t know where 
those tobacco shreds are spilling. I do know that that beachhead 
will be enhanced by his integrity and his competence. It will be 
a damn sight brighter, too. 

The rest of us also have spread ourselves around the world. 
Just the other day, my ship was churning out of a lonely harbor. 
I saw a fender hanging negligently over the side. As I rushed to 
have a Boatswain Mate correct this lack of naval neatness, I 
found myself thinking, “My God, I hope The Commander 
doesn’t see that!” . . . But, you see, he did. 
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Planning to re-condition your boat? 


Let’s get together and talk it over! 


soar your boat has been in storage or in Government service for 
the last few years, it probably needs a thorough job of recondition- 
ing. It will need the kind of job that only a thoroughly equipped yard 
can give it, under the supervision of men who are experts. We believe 
we’ve got that combination. Our facilities are modern and extensive. We 
are tooled up to handle wood and steel. Our key men range from master 
blacksmiths, ship fitters, machinists, carpenters to marine engineers —all 
trained and reared in the tradition of Maine workmanship. Let’s get 


Albion Reed is typical of the 


men in our yard. He has been together — now —and talk it over. 
a master ships’ carpenter for d 
over thirty years. Shown 


above is a sample of his work. Buy more War Bonds than you ever did before! 


FRANK L. SAMPLE, JR., Inc. 


* Shipbuilders « 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 













Complete Modern Facilities for Designing, Building, Storing and Reconditioning Y ac hts and Commercial Vessels up to 200 feet 


Members of: Maine Boatbuilders avd Repairers Association, and Atlantic Coast Boat Builders and Repairers Assn., Inc. 
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THE PEYTON COMPANY, NEWPORT, CALIFORNIA IS 


Serving BOATING America 





IN WARTIME ........... 


BUILDING SUB-CHASERS, PICKET 
BOATS AND ARMY TUGS 
FOR OUR FIGHTING FORCES 


IN PEACETIME .......... 


Building pleasure craft (up to 130 feet), servicing 
and repairing similar craft; and, building commer- 
cial fleets, clippers, seiners, etc. Until we can again 
be of service to you in this field, keep buying those 
war bonds regularly. 


We welcome all who are interested in post-war 
boats, both for pleasure and commercial uses. 
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| just pulled the lever... 
and me Paragon Gears did the rest! 





And lucky for him, too, that Uncle 
Sam's light fighting craft are Para- 
gon equipped, These reverse and 
reduction gears have played their 
part in many a naval engagement 
and often helped a brave gob win 
his citation. After victory, Paragon 
will again be first choice of leading 
pleasure boat manufacturers. 
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PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 





YACHTING 
WHEN TWO YACHTS MEET 


(Continued from page 61) 
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The dotted line indicates the stern line of yacht A. Yacht B 
is shown in three different positions. Yacht A is clear ahead of 
yacht B if B is in position 1 or 2, since a yacht is clear ahead if her 
stern line is ahead of all parts of the other yacht (definition of 
Clear Ahead). If yacht B, as in position 2, is sailing a substan- 
tially different course from A, B? must, after the start, be bound 
for a different mark, and be racing for a different prize. Both 
courtesy (see section 2, quoted above) and self-advantage dic- 
tate that B? should elect to pass astern of A. 


On the Same Tack — Overlapping 


If yacht B isin position 3, the yachts overlap under the new 
rules, since if neither yacht is clear ahead the yachts overlap (defini- 
tion of Overlap). Clauses a and b of section 8 apply. Yacht B* 
ranks as right of way leeward yacht, and A ranks as windward 
yacht because she was on the other’s windward side (definition of 
Windward Yacht) as the yachts approached each other. A has 
sufficient clearance to cross ahead of B*. Note that clause b of 
section 8 prohibits B* from bearing away as she would thereby 
balk a windward yacht attempting to cross her bow. This clause 
cannot apply when two yachts are sailing nearly the same 
course because in that event it is impossible for one yacht to 
cross the other’s bow unless the yachts are clear ahead-clear 
astern; i.e., in the position of yachts A and B.t 

It is obvious that yachts A and B?, or A and B*, must be 
bound for different marks and that consequently the one obli- 
gated to keep out of the way cannot afford to sail into a position 
where she would be forced to parallel the course of the other. 
Therefore, the new luffing rule (section 8c) operates, for all 
practical purposes, only when the existing luffing rules operate; 
i.e., only between yachts that are sailing substantially similar 
courses after starting, or that assume substantially similar 
courses before starting. 


Transition from Clear Astern to Overlap 


Now let us consider the transition stage under the new rules 
from Clear Astern to Overlap (i.e., from section 7 to section 8), 
or the case of two yachts, one clear astern overtaking the other 
and about to establish an overlap. 

Note that this transition from Clear Astern to Overlap (for 
the reasons set forth in the yacht A and B? case.we have just 
discussed above) does not occur when racing unless the yachts 
are sailing substantially similar courses (i.e., are bound for the 
same mark or marks on the same bearing). 
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Kermath Sea-Raider 550 H. P. “V-12's’’ Power These 
Aircraft Rescue Boats suit by Sturgeon Bay Boat Works 





@ They wanted power, reliability, 
swift responsiveness and, above all, 
speed in these 45 foot Aircraft Rescue 
Boats built by Sturgeon Bay Boat 
Works, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin— 
and they got it! 


To quote, “We made a two hour 
run... to give the boat a work- 
out and settle the engines down. 
After splitting the coupling, the 
alignment was .003. One test 
made was from full speed ahead 
to a dead stop and into reverse 
in six seconds flat. Despite the 
terrific jolt to reverse gear shaft- 

ing and motors, everything held in 

fine shape.” 

Smooth as sails, beautifully designed 
and skillfully synchronized, packed 
with abundant power, these twin 
installations, totaling 1 100 horse- 
power, are a reminder of a brand new 
performance standard available to 
yachtsmen and commercial enter- 
prises once they are released for post- 
war service. 


Those who know marine engines best 
— appreciate Kermath most! 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Avenue 
Detroit 8, Michigan 





PHOTOGRAPH BY W. C, SCHROEDER 
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Lille 


Rubber Bearings 


(Akerite Pat.) 


FOR STERN TUBES AND STRUTS 


63 Aircraft Rescue Boat 


LD 
\AMI SHIPBUI 
: Willis Rubber Bearings 


— standard equipment 





Write for Details 


The E. J. WILLIS CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
91 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Est. 1888 
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YACHTING 


In position C1-D', D' is clear astern and must keep out of the 
way. Right of way does not change if D' elects to make her 
overlap to windward, and C’s right to luff D is then the same 
as under the existing overtaking rule until luffing rights termi- 
nate. But if D', as shown in the diagram, elects to make her 


, overlap to leeward (position C?-D*), while the overlap is estab- 


lished in precisely the same manner as under existing rules, there 
are a number of rule differences — important on paper, but 
relatively unimportant in practice. Under the new rules, yacht 
C1, just before the overlap is established, may not bear away so 
as to force D' to alter her course to avoid a collision (section 7, b, 
ii). A differently worded prohibition under existing rules pre- 
vents C! from bearing away at this point (Rule 30, C), but the 
result under either set of rules is the same. As soon as the overlap 
is established, under the new rules, the right of way situation is 
reversed, and D?, the leeward yacht, becomes right of way 
yacht (section 8a), but, since the windward yacht C? was forward 
of the mast line when the overlap began; D2, the leeward yacht, while 
that overlap continues to exist, may not, after starting, sail above 
her normal course (section 8, ¢ ii). In other words, while D?, the 
overtaking yacht, acquired right of way as leeward yacht when 
the overlap began, she cannot force C2, the overtaken yacht, to 
luff. If the yachts collide: yacht C? (unless D? has luffed into 
her) is to blame under the new rules; yacht D* (unless C? has 
borne away into her) is to blame under existing rules. But, ex- 
cept for different disqualification provisions in the rare case 
of a collision, the situation, for all practical purposes, is the 
same under the new rules as under existing rules, under which 
C2, the overtaken yacht, retains right of way after the overlap is 
established, but may not bear away below her proper course to 
prevent D? from passing to leeward (Rule 30, C). ‘‘Why then,”’ 
you may ask, “change existing rules if both rules operate (except 
in the rare event of a collision) in substantially the same man- 
ner?” The answer is that it is necessary to do so in order to 
merge the existing Overtaking and Converging rules and so to 
avoid the difficulty of distinguishing between overtaking and 
converging conditions. The new rules in effect apply the existing 
converging right of way rule and the existing overtaking luffing 
rule (the latter with some modifications) to both oom and 
converging conditions. a 

“But suppose,” you may ask, “‘thatjyacht L, as shown i in n the 
diagram below, establishes her overlap so close to W’s lee quar- 
ter that W (now windward yacht and therefore obligated to keep 
out of the way) cannot luff to keep out of the way?”’ 





Ww 


Q 
= i 
2 I 


a 











“Ts not W, unjustly in this case,’’ you may say, “subject to 
disqualification?’’ Yes, she is subject to disqualification, but as 
the result of her own lack of foresight. ‘‘This sifuation,’”’ you 
may add, ‘‘cannot arise under the existing Overtaking rule, since 
overtaking yacht L is obligated to keep out of the way, not only 
while she is clear astern, but also after she has established her 
overlap to leeward.”’ This is true. 

Before explaining the procedure that the windward yacht 
should follow in this case when sailing under the new rules, I 
want to point out that in racing this case arises but infrequently. 
A yacht, when clear astern of and close aboard of another yacht, 
will normally establish her overlap to windward, because it is 
normally more to her advantage to do so. A yacht clear astern 
desirous of making a bona fide attempt to pass to leeward of an- 
other yacht, will, in her own interests, endeavor to establish her 
overlap far enough to leeward to escape the full blanketing 
effect to which she will be subject if she establishes her over- 
lap close aboard. Only four cases occur to me where, approach- 
ing each other as shown in the diagram, yacht L might benefit 
by establishing her overlap to leeward instead of to windward of 
yacht W. 


1. Before starting, to avoid being luffed over the line or to wind- 
ward of a port hand mark before the gun. 
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Here's the New CASEY ‘‘50” 


A Post War Ocean Racer 


This is one of the Casey boats that When you're planning for 
we will be building for you as soon at Mg Mle te ga 
as war conditions permit. She ——— describing our 
has been designed with the complete line. "CASEY 
: BOATS ARE RARELY 
Bermuda Race in mind, and OFFERED FOR SALE— 
will be a worthy addition 
to the Casey fleet of 








; THEY SELL THEMSELVES.” 
VA 


yachts which are prized Buy 
for their speed, com- 
fort, and sound War Bonds 
construction. 
and 
Stamps 

















x 
* 


Cy 
a + ee roe 
The dimen- This model will be available in either yawl or cutter 
sions of the rig, and owners will have their choice of either of two 
Casey ''50"' accommodation arrangements. The Casey "50" is a 


are: development of the famous Casey 45’ hull, one of the 
L.0.A.49 11” — best known of which is the able performing “Lazy 
L.W.L. 37 0” — Lass.” Ex LAZY LASS Il (now the NIMROD Ill) is still tops. 
Beam 12’ 6” = In the Huntington race June 4th she finished first in her 
Draft 7’ 4” class with a good margin. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, Inc. 


Sell 
Faunay 








for those who 


DD 


LW. Ferdinand £ Co..Inc. 


Newton-Lower Falls, Massachusetts 








YACHTING 


2. Before starting, by holding her course to force W over the 
line or to windward of a port hand mark before the gun. 

3. After starting, when a starboard hand mark is reasonably 
close to yacht W. 

4, Before or after starting, in a not very sporting attempt to 
secure a technical disqualification. 


When sailing under the new rules, the helmsman of the yacht 
clear ahead has to exercise a little foresight when it becomes 
apparent that a yacht clear astern and sailing nearly the same 
course is about to establish an overlap very close to his lee quar- 
ter, especially so if the yachts are converging at an angle as 
shown in the diagram. Yacht W, just before the overlap is 
established, should luff to a slightly higher course — (i) before 
starting, than L is sailing; and (ii) after starting, than L’s normal 
course. 

Yacht W will then be able to clear L after the overlap is es- 
tablished since L — (i) before starting, cannot luff so as to force 
W to luff (section 8, ¢, i); and (ii) after starting, cannot sail 
above her normal course (section 8, ¢, ii). 

In other words, yacht W, both before and after starting, must 
take similar precautions to those the windward yacht has had 
to take for years when the existing converging rule applied. 
Actually, when it applied, the windward yacht has had to take 
greater precautions than those she has to take under the new 
rules, because under the converging rule the leeward yacht had 
the right to luff the windward yacht. . 

I believe that the old saying “much ado about nothing” ap- 
plies to the above discussion, because actually the leeward 
yacht has to make her overlap very close aboard — only inches 
away — to prevent the windward yacht from luffing enough to 
keep clear. Furthermore, during the three years of tests that the 
new rules have undergone, I have never been advised that they 
have operated unjustly in this case. Should the further tests 
they are now undergoing prove otherwise, it might be in order 
to add a footnote to section 7 to the effect that ‘when two 
yachts are sailing substantially similar courses, the yacht clear 
astern may not establish her overlap so close to the lee quarter 
of the yacht clear ahead that the latter, when she begins to rank 
as windward yacht, will be unable to luff to keep out of the 
way.” 


““MEET MY BOAT’’ 
(Continued from page 53) 


4. Emergency repair materigls: special tools and “extras.” 
5. Cabin equipment: saucepans kept outside of regular pot 
locker, ice pick, tongs and bag; mosquito bars, extra mantles 
and generators for pressure lamps, electric bulbs, spare blankets. 


WHERE TO REACH OWNER OR OWNER’S AGENT 


This should include both business and home telephone num- | 
bers and addresses. 


* * * 


Chartering by absentee owners should, whenever possible, 
be handled through a reputable broker. Most: brokers handle 
charter business largely as a service to their clients. They make 
an effort to see that the eager fellow, with several hundred dollars 
to spend for the hire of a yacht, has also had enough boating 
experience to enable him to handle the kind of vessel he wants. 
The usual brokerage fee is 10 per cent. 

Charter contracts had best follow the Standard Form 
approved by the Yacht Architects and Brokers Association. 
Devised for the protection of both parties, the clauses guarantee 
that the owner will deliver the yacht in full commission and 
working order, and that the charterer will be responsible for any 
injury to the yacht caused by him or any member of his party, 
if not collectible under the owner’s insurance. 

Standard yacht insurance policies give owners the right to 
charter their vessels for pleasure use, but the insurance company 
must be informed of the name and address of the charterer and 
the exact dates of the charter period. A written permit for the 
charter should be requested from the insurance company. 

All this may seem like a lot of nuisance but it will mean more 
pleasure for the charterer and a good deal less trouble in the end 
for the owner. 
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SCIENTIFIC DESIGN 
PROVIDES 
THE ADVANTAGE 








--- greater holding power 





HOW HOLDING POWER IS ACHIEVED EE? fishing craft, better design pays off in dollars and 
; .. : cents. It means quicker trips, bigger loads, greater 
WITHOUT WEIGHT 


fuel and engine efficiency. Lower operating cost. 





In their Northill anchors, design pays off in faster han- 

















dling and greater holding power. For these modern 
er ar er ee anchors save stowage space, cut weight as much as 85% 
holding power—also holds and boost holding pewer up to 60:1! 
Salen ot Sauing sae. The same advantages today are going to scores of U.S. 
2. Sharp fluke point digs fighting craft-Torpedo Boats, Mine Sweepers, Landing 
into bottom instantly. B : 
oats and Aircraft Rescue Boats. 
3. Narrow arms let fluke 
cut and dig deeper. Postwar, there will be Northill Anchors for all of you. 
4. Angle of fluke forces Plus other newer and more advanced marine products 
anchor to bury itself. coming from today’s engineering experience. Look for 
them bearing the mark of “know how”— 
NORTHILL ANCHORS ARE STILL AVAILABLE — 
to members of the Coast Guard Auxiliary and to dest gre “ld by 


commercial fishermen. 


If you do not qualify now, have your name put on the ; bid 
list for a postwar Northill. Consult your local Ship e ) 4 t | 
Chandler or Marine Supply Dealer. 


Northill Company, Inc., Subsidiary of the The Garrett Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 





“The Anchoring Handbook” is a complete and authoritative guide-book on 
anchoring problems and techniques. Twenty-eight fully illustrated pages, 
it tells how to figure holding power... how to choose anchorage. Gives 
merits of rope vs. chain plus scores of other tips for safer anchoring. Ask 
for your free copy today. 


FREE! at Ship Chandlers and 


s Marine Supply Dealers 
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YACHTING 


"Cover Girl” 


Tue Alden-designed cutter Islander pictured 
last month on YacuTiINnc’s cover was built in 
our shop. Commissioned in '37, she has logged 
close to 18,000 miles, with utmost satisfaction 
to her owner and ‘‘all hands.”’ 


An out-and-out cruiser, beamy and comfortable, 
Islander is a superb sea boat, and fast under all 
conditions. We think many yachtsmen will 
want an able roomy type of craft after the war. 
All the owners we have worked for will be 
quick to tell you that our shop is a mighty 
satisfying place to have ‘em built! 











. “START ‘EM YOUNG” 


(Continued from page 40) 


the Maine Y. R. A.; a wide variety of interclub races conducted 
by the Southern Massachusetts Y. R. A.; a full schedule of 
junior activities arranged by the Great South Bay Y. R. A. and 
no less than 15 events run under the auspices of the Junior 
Y.R. A. of L. I. To these must be added countless regional and 
local events held in most of the principal yachting centers. 

* * *& & * 

Scheduled plans for the present season indicate one of the 
most active junior programs in many years. The reason is obvi- 
ous. Senior committees have found that there is more than one 
way of solving the many problems which a year or so ago were 
thought to spell the end of yachting for the duration; yacht clubs 
have discovered that a strong junior organization increases both 
interest in and revenue for the parent club; parents recognize it 
as an ideal solution to ‘‘what to do with the kids,”’ and the kids 
— why, they have the time of their lives! 

It would appear, therefore, that it behooves each and every 
yacht club which has not already established some sort of junior 
activity in its organization to give the matter more than serious 
thought. There are many different formulas for establishing 
such a program, as is indicated by the practices established by 
representative clubs throughout the country. The “dos” and 
“don’ts’’ of setting up such a program are legion, but here are a 
few suggestions for the prospective committee chairmen: 

— The course established by the Seamanship Training Corps 
is being used as the basis of instruction by many junior organ- 
izations. 

— Select a class of boat and attempt to get a minimum of four 
in the fleet, so that competitive sailing may be established on 
an equitable basis. 

— Don’t give the members too much schooling, but don’t let 
the yacht club become a mere playground. 

— Have two instructors if possible, one for the youngsters 
and the other for those of twelve years and older. 


— It is essential that some sort of rating plan be established. 
It encourages competition and breeds confidence. 
_ —Schedule a specific number of races per week and per sea- 
son. An annual Junior Regatta will almost “‘make’’ a season. 

— Put up two or three perpetual and seasonal trophies for 
various types of inter-club and inter-team racing. 

— Let the members elect their own officers and actually run 
a large part of the junior organization. On the other hand, it is 
essential that the junior committee include a number of senior 
members who are really interested and who are willing to con- 
tribute more than mere conversation to the problems at hand. 

It should be kept in mind that junior activity can be of vari- 
ous kinds: an actual junior yacht club, which has no organized 
instructional program but merely serves to codrdinate the sail- 
ing activities of the younger members; a group which is estab- 
lished principally for the purpose of giving instruction in sailing, 
seamanship and related subjects; or a community project which 
may not necessarily be affiliated with a recognized yacht club. 
It has been found, however, that any such program is most prac- 
tical when it is an adjunct to the regular activities of a parent 
organization. 

oa oe ae 

One of the most active junior sailing federations is made up 
of clubs affiliated with the Lake Michigan Y. A. This includes 
fleets at the Burnham Park, Columbia, Jackson Park, M & M, 
Michigan City, Milwaukee, Northport Point, Saugatuck and 
South Shore Y.Cs. The Rear Commodore of the Sail Yacht 
Squadron of the Association supervises activities of the Junior 
Sail Y.S. Cap devices for juniors are prescribed. Leading in 
junior membership is the South Shore Y.C. of Milwaukee, 
which has averaged over 70 for the past several years. Of par- 
ticular interest in the Great Lakes area however, is that unique 
community junior organization known as the ‘‘ Rainbow Fleet” 
which operates through the Park District of the City of Chicago. 

From John T. (“Bud”’) Snite comes an account of the “‘ Rain- 
bow Fleet’s”’ organization: “‘A concentrated effort was made in 
1935 by a group of Chicago yachtsmen to organize junior yacht- 
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You think there’s any mystery about why the New Chrysler 
Marine Engines are what you’ve wanted for your fishing boat 
or your other craft in the “essential war effort” class? 
There’s no mystery. There are just reasons—these reasons: 





ALL 5 TYPES OF THE NEW CHRYSLER NEW 


MARINE ENGINES (80 TO 256 MAXI- Cc he R Y 5 LL = ae 


MUM BRAKE HORSEPOWER) HAVE ROYAL MARINE ENGIN 


“Superfinished” moving parts —this Chrysler 





; : Chrysler Ace - Crown 
development gives bearing surfaces plate- Rawat > Deres Revel ied 
glass-mirror smoothness, Diesel Marine Engines 


Chrysler “Sea Mule” 
Power uniquely concentrated in one of the most 


compact marine power plants ever devised. 






Enthusiastic endorsement of both Army and e e\ meeeeeeee eee 0 0 
Chrysler Marine Engine Division 


Navy, which have used and proved them in D. Eaaues Conetentin 
major engagements. - 12210 East Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me FREE Chrysler Marine Engine Catalogue. 
Chrysler will show you how to get a new 











Name 
Chrysler Engine to replace your worn-out alain 
marine engine now. Consult a Chrysler City nai 
Marine Engine dealer about necessary priori- Type of boat__. 





ties. Send for FREE CATALOGUE today. @eeoeoeee2ee002000808088080808 
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**Sea-going perfection...°° 
That’s how Lt. Comdr. J. J. Hallenbeck, 
USCGR, describes his 44-foot Stephens 
cruiser, ‘‘ Miahelo III,” overall winner of the 1 
Hearst All-Club San Francisco Bay Regatta 
of 1942. The Stephens craftsmen who 
built the “Miahelo III” and many another 
trophy winner are today building essential 
craft for the Army, Navy and Coast Guard. 


STEPHENS BROTHERS 
FINE CRAFT FOR FORTY YEARS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


























ing in the Lake Michigan area. It was started with the collabora- 
tion of thie Chicago Park District whereby we raised the funds, 
Phil Rhodes furnished the plans and the Park District craft 
shops supervised boys from twelve to eighteen years of age in 
the construction of 10-foot dinghies. We have at this time 40 
dinghies which are the property of the ‘Rainbow Fleet’ Trus- 
tees and these dinghies are handled by younger boys under the 
supervision of the Chicago Park District and safety rules 
promulgated by the Trustees. : 

“Before a boy may sail a dinghy, he must pass a swimming 
test as well as a general sailing test, at which time he receives a 
certificate showing him to be a qualified crew member. He then 
must pass further tests and examinations before he is entitled to 
wear a skipper’s button and handle the dinghy himself. These 
tests include sailing out into the lagoon, intentionally capsizing 
the dinghy, lowering the sail, righting the dinghy, bailing her 
out, hoisting sail and returning to the dock. In 1942, the Great 
Lakes Junior Champion was the leading skipper of the ‘ Rain- 
bow Fleet.’ This is an example of how efficient many of our boys 
have become. 

“The Lake Michigan Yachting Association junior program 
was coérdinated with this effort back in 1935 and we ran a series 
of Lake Michigan championship races, and then for three days 
held the Great Lakes championship races, either here or at Mil- 
waukee. These races were held in Tumlaren or Stars. The winner 
of the Great Lakes series was our representative at the Sears 
- Cup Races in the East. 

“In 1938, I inaugurated a new scheme by which I felt that the 
boys would take better care of the boats borrowed for the vari- 
ous series and, hence, have each year since then put up what we 
called a ‘Shipshape Prize.’ After each race, there are ten points 
around the ship that an inspector checks for neatness, cleanli- 
ness and proper seamanship. At the end of three or four days of 
racing, the crew that has the highest number of points wins the 
‘Shipshape Trophy.’ 

“T definitely feel that a strong junior program is the back- 
bone of any yacht club or any yachting organization.” 

There is one aspect of the junior sailing idea which warrants 


the studied consideration of every yachtsman, and that is this. 
Since. the days of yachting’s first wartime season both yacht 
club officials and race committee chairmen have spent many 
hours bemoaning the effect on the sport of the lack of crews and 
the shortage of up and coming skippers. ‘‘In a few years,” they 
lamented, “‘ most of the regattas are going to look like an annual 
outing of the Old Sailors’ Home.” Isn’t there one immediate 
and effective means of taking up the slack until that happy day 
when the other skippers have finished that most serious job in 
other parts of the world? 
We think there is. Start ’em young! 


WATERFRONT NEWS 


(Continued from page 70) 
desired. The color permeates the wood completely and is not 
just a surface application. Thus birch may be made to resemble 
mahogany, gum to look like walnut, and good cedar planking can 
be stained red or blue if you want it. And no further finish will 
be necessary. Scratches or dents may be removed by sanding or 
planing and the surface thus restored to its original appearance. 

Picture number four depicts the results of exposing two pieces 
of Douglas fir plywood to the weather for a period of nine 
months. The treated piece, to the left, is apparently unaffected 
by this exposure while the untreated piece has warped and 
weathered. The ability to remain exposed for so long, without a 
protective coating of paint or varnish, is an important attribute 
and, under conditions of extreme neglect, would greatly lengthen 
the life of a boat. 

The last picture shows the results of compressing a block of 
treated balsa wood. The first block is untreated (all three were 
identical before treatment). The second has been impregnated 
and partially compressed. It is slightly heavier and is as hard as 
maple. The third block is fully compressed ‘and is as hard as 
aluminum — believe it or not, it is harder than lignum vitae. 

A letter to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, | 
Delaware, attention of Dr. J. F. T. Berliner, will bring you more 
complete information. “BEACHCOMBER” 
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(Continued from page 38) 


below the water line! You are taking in water fast but your bilge 
pumps are out. And you have also just sustained another hit in 
the galley, which has started a fire. And remember, your fire 
mains are ruptured and you have no water topside. Problem: 
How to pump out the crew’s quarters and put out the fire?”’ 

The boys seldom score highly on that one. But every so often 
the training officer will strike a nimble-minded lad who will snap 
back with: “Sir, I’d hook up my gasoline handy billy pump and, 
instead of dropping the salt water intake. line over. the side for 
water to put out the fire, I’d run the intake line down into the 
crew’s quarters and I’d be pumping out the flooded compart- 
ment while using the same water to put out the fire.”’ And that 
answer rates a cool 4.0, the Navy’s grade for ‘‘ Perfect.” 

To describe a YMS on paper in detail would take a book 
length report, so well has the Navy utilized every available inch 
of space for the installation of the latest in mine sweeping and 
anti-submarine detection gear, radio equipment and dual-pur- 
pose guns. It will have to suffice to say that her identifying char- 
acteristics are: (1) Wide, flaring bow, (2) high pilot house and 
flying bridge, (3) single stack amidships, (4) mainmast with 
twin booms, usually rigged vertically so that they resemble the 
three middle fingers of your hand. Of course, if you’re close 
enough you can’t miss a YMS — for most of them carry large 
white letters on their bows, followed by the ship’s number. 

Mechanically, the YMS is a small-boat owner’s paradise. A 
great majority of them are propelled at speeds well in excess of 
their cruising speed of 10 knots by what any member of a motor 
mine sweeper’s black gang will tell you are ‘‘the sweetest two- 
cycle, eight-cylinder Diesels General Motors ever put out.” 

These General Motors Diesels deliver well in excess of 400 
hp. each. Moreover, because of their clutch, the engines need not 
be stopped and then started again to shift from ‘‘ahead”’ to 
“‘astern.”’ 
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The ship is equipped with twin four bladed screws. Special 
machinery aboard includes a distilling plant capable of deliver- 
ing 750 gallons of fresh water daily, two auxiliary generators to 
furnish direct current to the ship’s electrical gear such as the 
range, winches, lights and radio. Other items of equipment 
found in the two large engine rooms are the fire and _ bilge 
pumps; air compressors to furnish starting air for the two main 
engines; boiler to furnish hot water for the ship’s heating sys- 
tem; electric motor for the Sperry hand-electric steering gear; 
plus much other machinery connected with mine sweeping. 

Perhaps the way the Navy sees the part played by the YMS 
fleet in the over all war picture is best described by quoting the 
words of the late Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox, who said: 

‘The mine sweeping service is not a spectacular one. Most of 
its tasks are carried out far from the fighting fronts. All too often 
these tasks are dull, dirty, and dangerous — performed in all 
kinds of weather, day in and day out, the year around. Never- 
theless, the job of a man aboard a mine sweeper is as vital to vic- 
tory as that of his comrade aboard a battleship or aloft in a dive 
bomber. . . . The Navy knows these things and holds the 
mine sweeping service in honored esteem. It is a service of the 
finest traditions — traditions of dogged persistence and selfless 
devotion to duty. The Navy is counting on every man in it to- 
day not merely to maintain these traditions, but to add to them 
new glory and new honor.” 

How do the men who man the motor mine sweepers see them- 
selves? Those who have left the Y MS vessels for the larger steel- 
hulled fleet sweepers or other units of the fleet, invariably look 
back on their days in the ‘‘Canoe Club Navy’”’ as the happiest 
ones of their naval careers. 

“Those were the days!’ they’1l tell you with a grin. ‘‘We may 
have had wooden ships, and we may have been grass green, but 
— we kept ’em sweeping.” 


The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones 
of the writer and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at large. 
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BUT 


WHEN PEACE COMES-- 


All boat builders and boat owners will want the 
finer performance of Gamble Phenol Laminated 
Stems, Keels and Frames—even CONTINUOUS 


Stems and Keels! 


They mean Stronger Boats, 


More Durable Boats and Lighter Design! 


These are proven facts. 


Gamble Phenol 


Laminated Structural Timbers are in 
the toughest service in fighting boats. 


Plan NOW for Postwar Demand 


Boat Builders 


and Marine Architects 


should know about this new material. 


Write for the facts today. 


GAMBLE BROTHERS 


LOUISVILLE, EY. 
“Dimension Lumber Since 1900” po 
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fe pce. Laminated White Oak Stem and 
50’, Laminated White Oak Skeg 20’ x 16 
and Laminated White Oak Frames. 
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More builders are building PT Boats from 


our designs than all other designs combined! 


YOUR POST-WAR BOAT — To you who have a yen for a smart 
modern cruiser . . . one which can be bought out of income. . . is economical to 
operate . . . is vibrationless and silky-smooth as a sailboat .. . keep your sights 
set that way! ‘Annapolis’ post-war plans are shaping up to please you with 
standard 35-ft. to 60-ft. cruisers designed to satisfy men who like the smell of salt. 


The “Annapolis Cruisers” we’re planning for you will incorporate the features 
of design, speed and safety that we have been putting into Vosper PT Boats. 
Will they be streamlined? Yes... but not a cross between a submarine and a 
heliocopter. Smooth-running? Yes ... . because the Vosper PT Boat, with 
engines of over 4,000 HP operates smoother than the pre-war boat with 400 HP 
engines. Stronger, safer, more comfortable? Yes ... because our experience 
in the past has taught us that these are guarantees the wise boat buyer wants. 


Actual details of these planned ‘‘Annapolis Cruisers’’ will not be disclosed until 
Uncle Sam tells us to build for your pleasure. Meanwhile, write today for our 
new booklet. It tells you all about “‘Annapolis”’. .. who we 
are, our experience, our ability and why “Annapolis” can ° 
build the boat for you. 





BUILDERS OF THE 
VOSPER PT BOAT 


Harbor Boat-Building Co. 


California 
* 


Herreshoff Manufacturing Co. 


YARD INC. Rhode Island 


Robert Jacob, Inc. 
New York 
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ANNAPOLIS e MARYLAN D 


SHIPYARD ESTABLISHED 1857 Ms 
Annapolis Yacht Yard, Inc. 


Maryland 
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Army and Navy use Danforths half, or less than half the weight 
of kedge or stockless anchors. Saving in weight makes Danforths 
easier to handle. 


For free folder write— 


R. S. DANFORTH + 2121 ALLSTON WAY - BERKELEY 4, CALIF. 


YACHTING 


Danforth Held til Cable Pented 


3 KEDGES DRAG, ONE DANFORTH 
HALF THE WEIGHT HOLDS BARGE 


The cable barge “Pacific” is used to place and 
maintain sub-marine communication cable. This 
vessel is 40 ft. by 100 ft. and heavy above the 
water. The barge is operated on San Francisco 
Bay. Prevailing conditions are strong winds and 
heavy tides. e Recently the barge was anchored 
with a 1000 and a 1500-lb. kedge at the bow 
and a 1500-lb. kedge and a 500-Ib. Danforth 
at the stern. Conditions were adverse. The three 
heavier kedges soon dragged. The Danforth 
© held until the %-inch steel cable parted. 


Distributed: through ship chandlers. 
Fully protected by U. S. and Foreign Patents. 


gANFORTE 


~ BUY WAR BONDS 





GETTING A CREW IN WAR TIME 


(Continued from page 56) 


their organization, which is the same as Assistant Scoutmaster in 
this Sea Scout organization. I was glad to do so, thinking that in 
this manner I could to some extent repay the boys for the work 
they had done on my boat. When and where the change came 
about, I know not, today I am not interested in repaying the 
boys for work done on my boat but rather my interest is in 
watching and furthering, to the best of my ability, the develop- 
ment of this group of future yachtsmen. Owing to the demands 
of the war, the Skipper, which is the title of the leader of the 
group, has had to give up his duties, so today I am trying to 
carry on in his place. 

In talking with fellow yachtsmen, I have been amazed to find 
that so many of them are completely unaware of the existence of 
the Sea Scouts. Wherever there is a Scouting program, regard- 
less of the size of the city, town or community in which it is 
located, therein already exists a Sea Scout Ship or the nucleus 
for the foundation of one. This is a Senior Scouting program 
open only to boys over fifteen years of age. To any and all boat 
owners (whether you need a crew or not), and to all lovers of 
nautical things, may I commend more than a passing interest in 
this important phase of junior activities. From participation in 
Sea Scouting, you will net only get willing and enthusiastic 
crews but you will see again your love of the water reflected in 
these young men. They will be an asset to your boat and to your 
enjoyment of life afloat. 


YACHTING’S DESIGN CONTEST 


(Continued from page 55) 


made feasible by having a molding. corporation supply many 
boat yards and/or builders with prefabricated units. The 
builder could then do the necessary assembling and finishing. 

The Gray Super Eight 122 hp. engine under the deckhouse 


will drive the boat at a speed of 18 m.p.h. The engine installa- 
tion is rugged. The frames arid engine girders are secured by 
metal floors, bolted or riveted together. The engine girder is 
laminated, 3’ sided and 10’ long to distribute the load. Floors, 
which are of metal, can be produced quickly by metal band 
sawing or torch cutting. The engine compartment is protected 
by a C-O-Two equipment and is sound-insulated. 

Two handrails of plastic are suggested, the rail being plastic 
tubing. A practical method of dinghy stowage is an important 
contribution to all boats 30’ and larger and it is believed that 
the arrangement here suggested will prove highly practical. 
Some of the many advantages of this arrangement are: (1) The 
dinghy completely out of the way; (2) protection of the dinghy; 
(3) ease of storing and floating; (4) no need to leave the dinghy 
at the mooring when under way, thus one always has the 
tender handy. 

To my knowledge no “‘venturi’’ ventilator is on the market. 
The diagram suggested is primarily for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the application of a physical law, and to show how plastic 
would make an ideal constructional material. 


NORTHWEST CRUISING 


(Continued from page 35) 


very head of the cove. We tacked out, beating around the 
point into Fossil Bay. In water as smooth as the proverbial 
mill pond, we let go the anchor and noted that three or four 
other yachts were also there. 

Our cooks, tired of cooking in a two by four cabin, were in 
need of a tonic for their cruise-jaded nerves. Remedy was found 
by arranging an appetizing pot luck supper on the beach. Our 
cooking quarters are confining in comparison with the wide 
open spaces ashore. Actually, on board Lady Fair, we have an 
ingenious rig designed for cooking food and not the cook. A 
pair of removable brackets supports a Primus stove set in 
gimbals in the cockpit abaft the cabin bulkhead. On hot summer 
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PORT LIGHT VIEW... 


OF THE FUTURE 











ToMORROW has a lot of things in store besides 
idle dreams and promises. For instance, here 
at Sturgeon Bay we turned our design and en- 
gineering department loose on plans for post- 
war boats and yachts and even we were surprised 
at the wealth of fresh, practical ideas the boys 
came up with. Good sound ideas too, for al- 
ready we've incorporated many of them into 














Designers and Sullders of Goats and Ships Since 187% 


the ships we’ve designed and built for war and 


commerce. When Victory is won, you may rest 
assured that many of these same designs as well 
as those only on paper, will find their way into 
tomorrow’s pleasure craft because we’re noted 
for “getting things done” as well as for our in- 
itiative and ingenuity. If you are thinking ahead 
on power or sailing craft, and want the finest, 
modern, seaworthy boat afloat, get in touch with 
us now. Our dreams will be post-war realities. 





SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY * STURGEON BAY ; WISCONSIN= 


DESIGNING - BUILDING - REPAIRING OF POWER YACHTS © SAILING YACHTS « COMMERCIAL CRAFT + RIVER BOATS - TUGS 
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CITY ISLAND 














Preview of Service 


Shown here is one of the largest cranes on the East Coast. After the war, it will be at your service — For instance we'll 
be able to take your boat out of the water, replace her damaged propeller, and have her back in again in a jiffy. 


UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 


FOOT OF CARROLL STREET 








BACK THE ATTACK — BUY BONDS 
NEW YORK 




















evenings,-the heat of cooking does not warm up the cabin. 

Along about noon of the following day we were beating down 
the bay, heading for Deer Harbor. Bucking a heavy tide, we 
stood inshore, worked up under the very shadow of the cliffs and 
made our way slowly along the limestone crags of Orcas Island. 
It was along here that, while trailing a salmon plug astern in the 
hope of picking up our dinner, we were amazed when a big 
Silver struck our lure no more than ten feet from the boat. It 
caught the skipper so aback that he dropped the slack. Leaping 
more than a foot clear of the water and with a powerful snap of 


its head, the salmon threw the plug out, leaving us gazing in’ 


wide-eyed amazement. But the plug was again eased out and ten 
minutes later we were rewarded by a fifteen-pounder. 

Putting into Deer Harbor, the boats were secured at the 
floats. Next morning we had late breakfast at Norton’s Inn on 
the hill overlooking the harbor. It was especially enjoyable 
because we could spread out all over the large table after being 
cramped so at our meals aboard Lady Fair. Back aboard after 
breakfast, we shoved off under power for West Sound, about 45 
minutes’ run from Deer Harbor, to hunt for clams. In an hour 
* we gathered a heaping bucket full of choice rock clams. But the 
winds were calling us and, coupled with the rumor that the 
silver salmon were biting off Roche Harbor, we stowed the 
clams, broke out our fishing gear and worked down the bay. 

By noon the breeze came up so we shoved off and threaded 
our way through a maze of small islands down to Garrison 
Bay where an 1847 blockhouse is at the water’s edge. An inter- 
esting two-story structure, left in its original condition, except 
for a new shingle roof, it is maintained by a farmer who has his 
home on the garrison grounds and, for one of his stables, two 
former barracks of the English soldiers. The land had been well 
cleared by the soldiers and some fine fruit trees are growing. 

Chow time was soon prompting us to break out the clams for 
a good old-fashioned clambake aboard Miss Jane II. It’s 
memories of such lazy days anchored in a quiet, landlocked bay 
far’ from all the hustle and bustle of city life that call one back 
time and again for these cruises. The scarlet dawns and the 


glowing sunsets in the clear, smoke-free air, the lazy splash of 
the fish making the only sound to break the magic stillness, are 
hard to forget. But the days were flying past with the speed that 
comes only on vacations and it was time for us to head south. 
We ran back to Friday Harbor to lay overnight, and next morn- 
ing found us on our way across San Juan Straits through the 
islands towards Anacortes, a run of some 21 miles. About 3:00 
p.m. we headed for the entrance to Swinomish Slough. 

Swinomish Slough offers an alternate passage behind Whidby 
Island. The upper entrance is from Padillia Bay, east of Ana- 
cortes, the lower end opening on Skagit Bay. The controlled 
depth of the channel is something like twelve feet and there is 
good service on the three drawbridges so one can travel the 
distance of ten miles or so in a few hours. The Slough ends at 
LaConner, where, just below the town, open water of Admiralty 
Sound is reached. An interesting rock cut at the southern end of 
the Slough is in direct contrast with the sand and mud flats of 
the previous two-hour run. Outside the cut, past tiers of piles 
flanking the channel, we went under power since the channel is 
not wide. However, as soon as we reached the open water of the 
bay, the evening breeze swept down the straits. How welcome, 
though, was the lee of Whidby Island instead of the lee shore it 
offered some days ago. Small boat sailing should be confined 
to areas where the wind can’t whip up too big a sea, like the 
blow we had weathered in the straits. Rolling along on a beam 
reach, it was decided to try to make the north end of Camano 
Island, even though darkness was falling. Just below the tip of 
the island, at a little place called Oak Harbor, the defensive sea 
area line is established and no more running at night is allowed, 
so this was to be our last moonlight sail. It was late when we 
dropped the hook in the lee of Camano and turned in. 

But we were up and under way at 9:00 a.m. as a long run had 
to be made the last day, with head winds all the way. Our good 
weather had run its course and we slogged all day against a rain 
laden southerly down past Point Wells, finally making the locks 
at Ballard just in time to get through and reach our berth at the 
Seattle Yacht Club by sundown. 
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BRONZE Peopellets. 


—and always in the van when performance 
above the usual line of duty is demanded. Forty 
years of perfection in design and materials has 
merited COLUMBIANS first consideration in the 
equipment of commercial and U. S. Navy craft. 


Columbian Catalog describing complete line of Propellers 
and Marine Fittings sent free 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. — 


FREEPORT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
> Buy Bonds for Victory — ¢ 
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News from Yachting Centers 





MAINE COAST NOTES 


By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> With upwards of 40 boats of its racing contingent scheduled 
for commissioning, the Northeast Harbor Fleet anticipates its 
most active racing season since Pearl Harbor. The Fleet’s July 
Race Series will consist of seven races starting July 8th while 
the August Series will number ten in all. A two-day cruise is 
scheduled for August 23rd and 24th. Members of the Race Com- 
mittee are: Mrs. John Van Pelt, Miss Elizabeth Madeira, W. 
Rodman Fay, E. Farnham Butler, Harry R. Neilson. 

The sailing instruction program started by the Fleet will be 
continued this year, Harvey Kelley again acting as Head Mas- 
ter. As usual, Fleet members will donate the use of their Her- 
reshoff Bull’s Eyes for instruction purposes. 

The wisdom and foresight of the Northeast Harbor Fleet in 
starting this sailing instruction’ program seems proven by the 
results achieved. From two boats and 12 beginners in ’42, the 
program expanded to five boats and 26 students in ’43. This 
year applications are rolling in at a rate which indicates 35 to 40 
students, necessitating the use of eight boats. Thus the Fleet is 
building up a big backlog of potential yachting members. 

Flag officers of the Northeast Harbor Fleet for ’44 are: Harry 
G. Haskell, commodore; Charles D. Dickey, vice commodore; 
Vance C. McCormick, rear commodore; James G. Ducey, 
secretary; P. Blair Lee, treasurer. 


>» The pre-season announcement of expanded area for Down 
East yachting has considerably brightened the outlook for 
cruising hereabouts this summer. According to notice from the 
Coast Guard, areas for pleasure boating in eastern Maine 
waters are to be bounded by a line from Pemaquid Point to 
Matinicus Rock to Quoddy Head. 


> Current activity at the Mt. Desert Boat Yard in Mt. Desert 
reminds one of the good old days. About 35 yachts are being 
placed in commission by this well-known organization which is 
also building boats for the armed forces and commercial in- 
terests. ; 

Mt. Desert recently received a new contract for ninety 15’ 
Navy work boats and has launched a new 35-footer for its own 
use. Late sales through its brokerage department include 
Frederick Fraley’s Class Q boat to B. A. Barstow, of Whitestone, 


In Maine, junior yachting is in the ascendant 
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—* PRINCESS PAT 





Under a spanking breeze you swiftly come about 
. .. hard over on the tiller . .. the sails flap as 
the boom swings... 


Then as the canvas fills, she heels over — the 
biggest thrill of all — 20 — 30 — 40 — and 
more degrees. How many — is anyone’s guess! 


But why guess? On sail boat, yacht or motor boat 
a Chaney Clinometer gives you the answer besides 
adding that last touch to a perfectly rigged craft. 


Think of the fun of knowing to the exact degree 
the heeling of your craft . . . the spice it will 
add to the yarns at the club . . . the authority 
and finesse it will give to the log book. 


Order direct from this ad, sending the name of 
your boat so that we can letter it on the Clino- 
meter as shown above. Price complete $25.00, in- 
cluding shipping charges. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





A Chaney Clinometer is a beautiful navigating instrument, 
silent in operation and easy to put on your boat. A glass ball 
glides through viscous liquid on glass tracks inside a glass 
tube. Nothing to adjust—nothing to oil—no bearings to wear 
out—nothing to get out of order. No money you can spend 
on your boat will give yeu more satisfaction. Order today. 











John L. Chaney Instrument Co. 
LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 
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N. Y.; the Northeast Harbor 30-footer Makai from Horace 
Mann, of Sou’west Harbor, to Clark Goodwin, of Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Clytie, Dick Homer’s M. D.I., to C. W. Mocke, of Bar 
Harbor. 


> The Webber’s Cove Boat Yard, at East Bluehill, has fin- 
ished its contract for 45’ Navy picket boats and has started 
work on a new Navy contract for thirty 17’ surf boats. The 
yard is also building a 40’ boat for the Harbor Fish Co., of Bar 
Harbor, and fitting out a large part of the Kollegewidgwok 
Y.C. racing fleet. 


> Fred Martin, of Hancock Point, who bought Ralph Douglas’ 


“Thirty Square” Aquila, will have her placed in commission, 


early this month. Other noteworthy Down East yachts now 
being fitted out for the season include George Nichols’ Alden 
yawl Alewife; the 32’ cutter Crusoe, owned by Messrs. Lyman 
and Lunt, of Camden; Whistler, Geerd Hendel’s aluminum hull 
sloop; and Cary Bok’s Ten-Metre Twilight, which has been 
purchased by Murdock Johnson, of Natick, Mass., who will 
rename her Dee Dee Jay. 


> Two more “B”’ boats have joined the fleet at Sou’west 
Harbor. One is owned by Lawrence Phillips, the other by George 
Lauriat and Brooks Hamilton. 

The 60’ dragger Hornet and the 70’ sardine boat Novelty 
were launched by the Southwest Boat Corp. the same day in 
late May. 

All the ATRs built by the Camden Shipbuilding & Marine 
Railway Co. for Lend-Lease to Britain have been delivered. 
The ATRs now building there are for Uncle Sam’s own Navy. 

A 2,200-ton Bath Iron Works destroyer will be named Knox 
in honor of the late Secretary of the Navy. 


> Have you ever visited the Sawtelle Marine Museum at 
Isleford, on Little Cranberry Island? It is an interesting spot 
with a good anchorage almost at its front door. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> Our Norwalk Islands-Green’s Ledge correspondent reported a 
fleet of invasion-sized proportions upon the occasion of the 
Cruising Club’s spring rendezvous, which held its first stand of 
the season at the Rex Marine Basin, Norwalk, Conn. Among 
them were: Wogg Too, Surprise, Tiny Teal, Chantyman, Revonoc, 
Chantey, Contest, Little Tramp, Windward, Andora, Perroquet 
and Freya, 


> Henry T. “Hank” Meneely has recently jointed the staff 
of the Essex Boat Works, Essex, Conn. Hank will be remem- 
bered as the major-domo of John Alden’s New York office, and 
his new association will enable him again to put to full advantage 
his wide knowledge of yachts of all kinds. In addition to handling 
yacht brokerage and construction he will also assist in the super- 
vision of the building of fishing vessels. From Essex he reports 
the following local intelligence: Art Lovell, proprietor of the 
well-known Griswold Hotel, recently purchased the old Steam- 
boat Dock and is not only making various changes — in the 
form of slips and other conveniences— but has put Sam 
Wetherill in charge. . . . The latest arrival off Dyke Wetmore’s 
is Alan Gray, aboard his Little Gull. . . . The Essex Y. C., which 
opened early in June, will again sponsor week-end dinghy rac- 
ing. 


> One of the past month’s high spots was Riverside’s Commo- 
dore Pierce Trophy Race and, for the record, we quote from a 
letter of race committee chairman R. J. Nall wherein he reviews 
the origin of this famous Sound event: 

“This race,” he writes, “was established.in 1931 to enable 
auxiliary cruising yachts from 24’ to 42’ over all length to enjoy 
the competition of night racing. Up until that time, the yacht- 
ing calendar of Long Island Sound offered little for yachts of 
that type in the way of middle distance racing under sail only. 
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Immediate Delivery — from Stock 


WINNER WATER LIGHT 


Automatic; no switches to operate or mechanical parts to 
get out of order. Lights the instant it hits the water and floats 
in an upright position visible for many miles. Burns continu- 
ously a minimum of ten hours but can be extinguished by 
inverting the case. Absolutely safe; will not explode as no 





gases are created; will not set fire to floating oil or 
gasoline. : 
z 

APPROVED BY MERCHANT MARINE INSPECTION — U.S.C. G. i 


Equipped with metal ring for attaching to raft, float, buoy, 
etc. With metal holder for securing to rail or flat surface. 
Length 2114”; diameter 134”. Shipping weight 3 lbs. includ- 
ing standard flashlight batteries. 


Hil hea ™S De ME MA co 


WINNER LIFE FLOATS 


The new rectangular shape doughnut life float was devel- 
oped by WINNER two years ago in order to conserve crit- 
ical raw materials and to provide 
a float that stowed better on 
crowded decks. 





APPROVED BY MERCHANT MARINE 
INSPECTION — U.S. C. G. 


Winner Floats in 10, 15, 25,. 40 
and 60 person sizes are all pro- 
tected by Winner Hydrotuf, first 
and best known of the truly 
waterproof coverings. 
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104 RAILROAD AVE. WEST TRENTON, N. J. McCUNE MERRYFIELD CO....ccccccces Seattle, Wash. 


HUNTER BOAT CORP......cccccecs Suisun City, Cal. 








You’ll want a 


‘ HARVEY 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


With a Harvey Marine Radio Telephone aboard, the 
Coast Guard and other boats are as near as your el- 
bow—mighty comforting in heavy going. 

Then, too, you can keep in touch with home and office 
(if you want to) without putting into port and interrupt- 
ing your trip. 

Last but not least, you can switch over from the Marine 
Band to Standard Broadcast frequencies and enjoy 
your favorite dance bands and other programs. 

Harvey manufactures a complete line of Marine Radio 
Telephones to fit every boat and purse. They're not 
available now, of course, but the Harvey Marine Radio 
Telephone Folder describes them in detail—write for it— 
it will help you select the Harvey set you'll want when 
you're sailing the seven seas again. 





OF CAMBRIDGE 


HARVEY RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
453 CONCORD AVENUE + CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
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C. T. Pierce, a yachtsman who for many years has flown the 
Commodore’s flag at Riverside, donated the trophy to become 
the permanent possession of the yacht club whose entry had won 
it five times: The eligibility rules for entrance, in addition to the 
over all requirements, barred the acceptance of converted rac- 
ing yachts or yachts originally designed for racing in a one design 
or a restricted racing class. A simple rating formula was adopted, 
it being merely a rating based upon average mean length with a 
beam correction, subject again to rig allowances. 

“Since 1931, the race has been run every year with the excep- 
tion of 1942. As the years went by, with the advent on the Sound 
of the more modern design of stock cruising sloops and cutters, 
the race began to lose its complexion as a ‘fat man’s’ event. 
Today jib-headed sloops and cutters form easily 90 per cent of 
the entry lists. Some years back, the measurement rules were 
changed slightly to afford a larger allowance to gaff-headed 
yachts and, at the same time, a penalty was applied to those 
yachts with feathering or folding propellers. 


“During the past two or three years, the Committee has been 
aware of the fact that a further change was advisable because 
of the fact that many modern cruising yachts are now carrying 
racing rigs either in the form of mastheaded headsails and 
spinnakers or by reason of carrying what appeared in the minds 
of the Committee to be excessively tall luffed mainsails. The 
Committee was averse to placing a restriction on sails or to 
adopting a sail area measurement but, as is indicated in our cir- 
cular, has applied a 10 per cent additional correction in the 
rating of such jib-headed yachts as possess either ‘masthead’ 
rigs or ‘tall’ rigs. We quote below that particular portion of the 
rule referred to giving the Committee’s definition of these rigs. 

“A ‘masthead’ rigged yacht is deemed to be one, the per- 
pendicular of whose foretriangle measured from the deck to the 
top of the uppermost sheave or halliard block used for headsails 
or spinnaker, exceeds 85 per cent of the length of the mainmast 
from the deck to the top of the main halliard sheave. A ‘tall’ 
rigged yacht is deemed to be one the length of whose mainmast 
from the deck to the top of the main halliard sheave exceeds 
130 per cent of her over all length as defined above.” 


> It appears that the Western Sound Series, which is sponsored 
jointly by the Bayside Y.C. and the Douglaston Y. S., is going to 
attract a large fleet for each one of the Bayside-to-Lloyd’s 
Harbor-and-return events. At the present writing the schedule 
gives July 15th, August 5th, August 26th and September 16th 
as the dates, with 11:00 a.m. as the starting time for both the 
eastward and westward races. 


> Scuttlebutt: Speaking of the above series, two training schoon- 
ers from the Merchant Marine Academy participated in the 
first race in June. It is to be hoped that other clubs will also 
invite the King’s Point sailors to participate in forthcoming 
events this summer. . . . $5:00 a year will enable the public 
spirited yachtsman to become a Sustaining Member of the 
Junior Y.R.A. Send your check to Ernest Stavey, 37 West 
44th St., N. Y. ; 
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When TUNA FLEETS go to sea— 


Marine’ Engineered equipment 
goes with them. Victory garden- 
ers of the sea... out for weeks 
and sometimes months, often 
short-handed, must devote time 
and energy to the battle of 
food supply. 

Cumbersome and “tinker- 
some” equipment, where work- 
ing space and attention are at a 


premium, becomes in itself a 


chore. 


The compact, durable “Chore 
Boy” shown above . . . and his 
smaller brothers of ‘“‘beach- 
buster” fame .. . quietly but 
prodigiously perform many 
pumping jobs on engines and 
vessels for hard pressed crews. 


_ MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 


6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. 





DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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Marine Products Pumps are avail. 
able in several types for each 
rotation and for capacities rang- 
ing from 40 to 250 gallons per 
minute, Built to withstand wear 
caused by solids, sediment, fish 
scales, grease and debris, Simple 
sturdy design, engineered to tin 
continuously, wet or dry, with- 
out damage to parts. Complete 
specifications, and performance 
details supplied upon request... 
covering a wide variety of needs 
in all types of craft, 
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ON TRIAL. 


.ON SCHEDULE 





P-585 U. S. ARMY AIR FORCES' 85 FOOT PATROL RESCUE BOAT 
REMEMBER BURGER AS BUILDERS OF FINER WOOD OR 
WELDED STEEL COMMERCIAL OR PLEASURE BOATS. 
Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 
BURGER BOAT COMPANY 


* * 


MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 








FOR YOUR VACATION 


(delivery 30 days after order) 


‘Dater 


Put. Ruopgs’ latest — based 
on his own boat — this trim 
little packet is the wartime 
baby of ‘‘Abbott’s Fleet.’ 

slim waterlines and the 
a he tall rig make her a 
smart sailer and yet she has 
two6’ 3” bunks, galley, plenty 
of stowage space and nearly 
4’ of headroom below. You 
can have any kind of stove, 
icebox or toilet you wish, as 
these variable items are omit- 
ted from the price. Can be 
fitted for power by outboard 
— whenever obtainable. 


‘Coracle 











* Trademark 
©D. B.A, 





Currently there's a famine in dinks. Here's a pes eight 
footer. All plywood, she rows and tows equally well. 





BOTH NOW ON DISPLAY AT OUR SHOW ROOM 

















OPEN SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


L Jonaee I5. / Mb bolt- 


510 Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck, New York 
Tel. Mamaroneck 405 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The racing season was officially opened in Massachusetts 
Bay with the 76th annual open regatta of the South Boston 
Y.C. on Memorial Day. This event annually draws boats from 
all parts of the Bay. The traditional Memorial Day exercises 
to departed members and the strewing of flowers on the waters 
of Dorchester Bay is viewed with reverent respect by hundreds 
of visiting yachtsmen. Even the war year brought a large gath- 
ering to City Point. The Reverend James Keating, a former 
Massachusetts Bay 15-foot Class skipper, officiated at the cere- 
monies. 


> The official unlocking of the Bay was enacted without some 
of the gala pre-war trimmings. But Al Coolidge, Snipe Class 
skipper, was on deck in the trappings of King Neptune and 
handed the gold key to Commodore Jimmy Lee for the tradi- 
tional round turn and half hitch. The starting fleet of 46 boats 
was the largest of war years, 13 more than last year. Hustlers 
and Radio Class boats came over from Winthrop to aid the 
turnout. It was a successful day with a nice wind corrugating 
the blue carpet and a real thrash to windward. While the hand- 


| some Adams Interclubs were on hand, there was a sad note in 


the absence of the famous Massachusetts Bay 18-footers which 
were practically wiped out in the Neponset fire. Commander 
John E. Murphy, of Flotilla No. 512, had all club members in 
uniform for the ceremonies. 


> The twilight races off Winthrop under the burgee of the Cot- 
tage Park Y.C. are going strong with 14 Radios regularly in 
action. The big event on the schedule will be the annual three- 
day regatta, Sept. 2nd—4th. With the easing of regulations more 
than a hundred boats should tow over to Winthrop for this. 


> Quincy Bay will be the scene of active racing this summer 
with nine Interclubs slated for Squantum, Wollaston, Merry- 
mount and Quincy Y.C. In Dorchester Bay, the South Boston 
Y.C. has four Interclubs, Savin Hill Y.C. and the Boston 
Y.C. will be hosts at two others. For the first time, the Boston 
Y.C. City Point Station played host in the June 17th (Bunker 
Hill Day) regatta. 


> Former Commodore Richard Blackmur was elected president 
of the Hingham Y.C. Four-Metre Association. Russell S. Had- 
lock was voted secretary-treasurer and Alexander Strong a 
member of the executive committee. Commodore Harold W. 
Raymond, former chairman of the race committee, recently 
bought Miller Richmond’s Til Lykke and Wesley Downing has 
aequired Marius Johnston’s Wisco. There are seven of these 
boats at the club and they are all in commission this summer. 
Due to war conditions, the Class is not planning any definite 
race schedule but will race informally whenever crews are avail- 
able. It will try out the Vanderbilt racing rules as will the 30- 
Square-Metres at Marblehead. The Four-Metres were used 
when the Finlay Cup, emblematic of the South Shore junior 
championship, was last raced for in 1941. 


> The Boston Y.C. started the season in a novel way at City 
Point with a big clean-up and repairing party. Ex-Commodore 
Adrian Sawyer provided plenty of ladders and swabs for all 
hands. Among the members manning the cleaning gear in the 
community. project were Lt. Com. Tom Horgan, USNR, Lt. 
John Simcock, USNR and Mrs. Barbara Wilband Simcock, 
Bill Wheater, Nelson Churchill, Arthur F. Wilband, George 
Doane and Tom Costello. Capt. “Salty” Fish, who used to run 
the South Boston to Thompson’s Island boats years ago, is the 
new club dock master. 


> Charles S. Young was elected commander at the anntal 
meeting of the Boston Power Squadron. The other officers for 
1944 are John 8. Graham, lieut. commander; R. Perry Collins, 
first lieutenant; Howard W. Lewis, Robert F. Shaw and Henry 
H. Fish, second lieutenants; Oscar G. Wheeler, anaes and 
Malcolm M. Russell, treasurer. 
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Likewise it is less apt to warp or ries: It reset ae 
decay and dry rot. It is very durable and easier 
to work than other hardwoods because of its 


straight grain and uniform density. No wood 


takes a better finish or provides greater strength 


of glued joints. 


Don B. Wallace & Co. is headquarters for Gen- 
vine Mahogany and ether Marine lumber. Large 


stocks are now available for war production. 


DON B. Wallace & CO. 


PENOBSCOT BUILDING + DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





+20 

















“Better Use 
jNOL 
. PR Stop the Rot” 


That's what the experts say. For Cuprinol, used either 
by itself or as a priming coat, gets into the wood by 
brush or spray and keeps rot and insect borers out. 
Government tests have proved its value against teredo 
or ship worm. Does not irritate the skin nor burn the 
clothes. Ask for Cuprinol by name at Marine Supply 
Stores. 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 8 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Mass. 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The Lake Worth Y.C., made up entirely of boys who own and 
sail their own boats, is showing the way to the older sailors 
around these parts. Eight members, rangirig from 11 to 16 years 
and headed by Commodore Charles McIntosh, cruised the 63 
miles down the Inside Route to Biscayne Bay with night stop- 
overs at Hillsborough Inlet and Baker’s Haulover. The fleet 
consisted of Leo Rowe’s auxiliary sloop Alone, Ronny Lowe’s 
18’ sloop Pandy, and the Moths Patience and Birdie‘owned by 
Don Greb and Eugene Bie, II. . . . Dr. C. V. Bussey, of Holly- 
wood, is back from a cruise to Key West in his 30’ auxiliary 
ketch Sara B with a crew of Sea Scouts. . . . Over in the 
Bahamas, T. R. Zickes, of Cleveland, C. M. Robinson, of Fort 
Lauderdale, and Captain William Albury, of Man of War Cay, 
have wound up a cruise through the Abaco outer banks to 
Strangers’ Cay and back. Their ship was the 35’ auxiliary sloop 
which Zickes had Captain Albury build along native lines and 
keep for him at Man of War. 


> Edward Kleinschmidt, who lives on the Minnesota-Canada 
boundary, is cruising in his newly bought yawl Virginia M up 
the coast from Florida and through the Barge Canal and the 
Great Lakes to Duluth. Edward Gregory, of Detroit and Fort 
Lauderdale, has sold his 77’ motor houseboat Dragoon to K. N. 
Dickerson, of Charleston. Dr. J. H. Currance, of Miami, has 
bought an 18’ Cape Cod knockabout from Lt. Samuel Rae, of 
Miami Beach. Celeste Erben, of Coconut Grove, has bought a 
16’ sailing dory from Livingston Goforth, Jr. Nancy and Sally 
Palmer, of Miami Beach, have bought a Penn Yan sailing dinghy 
and also the Moth Sneezie from Paul Buxton, who is now in the 
Army. Paul H. Teetze, Miami, has bought the 38’ cruiser M.M. 
from J. T. Curry. Ross Petrie, of Fort Lauderdale, has sold the 
28’ Crosby cat Cuttyhunk to Graham Biglow. Philip Mallory, 
who has been keeping the motor-sailer Cheerio Tree (which he 
bought last fall from George Townsend) on Indian Creek, is 
reported to have sold her north. 


> The opening regatta of the Rudder Club, of Jacksonville, 
ran into such heavy going that only five out of the fleet of sixteen 
finished. Commodore L. K. Hutchinson’s Gremlin IJ won in the 
Comet Class and took the first leg on the Brainbridge-Richard- 
son Trophy. Henry Robson’s Foam II beat Henry McCrea’s 
Foam I for second place. In the unclassified division, Sinbad, 
sailed by Jack Heath and Mack Saunders, won with Murray 
McQuaid taking second with Soothsayer. . . . The district 
conference of the United States Power Squadrons was held in 
St. Petersburg in mid-May with Rear Commander George C. 
Peace presiding. Flotillas of the squadron are now located at 
Palm Beach and Miami as well as St. Petersburg. 


> Lt. Com. John Wilhelm, from the St. Petersburg Y.C., has 
succeeded L. C. Poole as Captain of the Port at Fort Pierce. 


Lt. Prescott Gardner, of Vero Beach, is now Junior Captain of 
Division 1 of the Seventh District Auxiliary. Lt. Com. Jack Nel- 


son has been made Captain of the Port at Port Everglades and 
given command of the Section Patrol Base there. John A. Taylor 
is commander of Flotilla 6 at Clearwater, where eight of the 
boats have operated a total of 6810 hours. A. E. Pellerin now 
commands the St. Petersburg Flotilla of the auxiliary. The 
Flotilla at Sanford is using the former yacht club building on 
Lake Munroe as headquarters. 


> Charles Roach is working on several designs particularly 
suited for southern waters. These include a 45’ high speed motor 
cruiser, a 36’ shoal draft auxiliary ketch, a 31’ cabin sloop and 
a 25’ cutter as well as two commercial fishing vessels of 165’ and 
220’. On Mr. Roach’s staff at Fort Lauderdale are David Beach, 
Byron Cameron, William Higbee and William Jepson. Mean- 
while, Dooley’s Basin and Dry Dock Co. here is delivering the 
Army’s new 85’ aircraft rescue boats at the rate of six a month 
or better. Tampa Shipbuilding Co. is on schedule with its de- 
stroyer production, launching three late in May. Landing craft 
are being built at Newport in northern Florida and at Tampa. 
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To the Victor Will Belong the Spoils 


American yachtsmen who have worked and fought for victory will ask little 
more from the “spoils of war” than the freedom of blue water and the peace of 
good fellowship. But there should and will be more . . . there’ll be even finer 
boats in every price range to meet every need. Just as the South Coast Company 
was planning and building for war long before Pearl Harbor, so we are today 
actively preparing for this bigger, better boating world of tomorrow. 





Hubbard's South Coast Company 
recently received its FIFTH Army- 
Navy "E" Award ... proof of the 
job we are doing for All America 
today ... an indication of the job 


we can do for you tomorrow. 
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TODAY... 
DYER DINKS 


AND 


DYER DHOWS 


ARE ON THE BATTLEFRONTS 
OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


% ay ™ 


10 foot One Design "D" Class 
DYER DINK 


The War Bonds bought 
today will let you and G.I. 
Joe relax at the helm of 
your own:ship on an earlier 
tomorrow ... 


so DIG DEEP SKIPPER 
*‘KEEP ’EM SAILING’’ 











WARREN, RHODE ISLAND 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> The “S” boat crowd, instead of waiting for Memorial Day, 
when they had planned to sail their first race, showed up the 
Saturday before for a tuning-up scrap which divided itself, two 
boats, Nina and Argument finishing five seconds apart, and 
Colleen and Surprise a split second apart but about 10 minutes 
after the first two. In the first of their pre-season series, 
sailed Memorial Day, we had one of those port and starboard 
tack collisions, the second of the sort in 23 years here, when 
Surprise, with right of way, poked about six feet of her forward 
overhang aboard Whistler’s lee quarter, her stem striking Dan 
Eagan, who was tending main sheet. Dan went to the hospital 
with a broken leg and ankle. Nina won the race. 


> The Edgewood Y.C. went into commission May 20th and 
celebrated the event with a May breakfast for 250 members 
and friends and a band concert by the Cranston High School 
Band with about a third of the players members of the Edge- 
wood Junior Association. If the Captain of the Port can be 
sold the idea of letting yachts sail after sunset for one night 
only, the Edgewood Y.C. will sail an overnight race, starting 
at 8.00 p.m., July 3rd. 


p> A crew of boys from the Rogers High School at Newport, 
Jay O’Connell and Arthur Taddei, invaded the Brown Y.C. 
May 20th, won the Inter-scholastic championship and carted 
the big plaque back to the ‘‘City by the Sea” when they went 
home. They beat the Cranston High School crew three points in 
six races with 13 crews entered. This Inter-scholastic regatta is 
run by the Brown University Y.C. to encourage the boys in 
high and prep schools and has resulted in about as close com- 
petition as anything I know of in the racing line. Four of the 
eight regattas have been won by a single point. Cranston High 
is the only school to win more than once, and Bud Phillips is 
the only skipper, sailing for a different school each time, to 
captain a winning crew twice. Winners in successive regattas 
have been Providence Country Day, Classical High, Cranston, 
Proctor Academy, Cranston, New Hampton, Cranston, Rogers. 


> I read somewhere about a boat owner who was keeping gulls 
away from his boat by using red rags instead of white on strings 
from his military mast to other places, but the newest gullscarer 
I’ve run into is on a small shop at the Warren Boat Yard. 
There’s a big pile of quahaug (New Yorkers think they’re 
clams) shells close to the shop and when the draggers come in 
and the openers, get busy, quahaugs with broken shells are 
chucked out on the shellheap, meat and all. Free feed for the 
gulls. They’d pick them off the heap and take them up on the 
roof, extract the meat and leave the shells. So Ernest Alder, 
who runs the yard, made a nice little windmill and put it up on 
the ridgepole. Said he’d seen only two gulls there in the last 
eight weeks and that was after one of the help had oiled it. As 
long as it squeaked, no gulls. ; 


> Short ends . . . Bill Halloran has had Pop Arnold design a 
new rig for his 40-year-old sloop Porcupine. Pop has moved the 
mast aft about a foot to give her a bigger jib, run the headstay 
up the mast about four feet, and shortened the foot of the main- 
sail to keep the sail area about where it was. And she won’t 
have quills any more for Bill has changed her name to Marion 
V. . . . Rudy Lowe has sold his Baltzer 30-footer Rudy L and 
bought the 43-foot Ruddock-built twin screw Reverie from the 
W. B. Hopkins estate. . . . The Rhode Island Y.C. is having a 
25-foot club launch built at the Warren Boat Yard. . . . Lady 
Till, one of Massachusetts Bay Class I sloops (once upon a 
time) has been bought by William Wood and has a staysail 
schooner rig. She was Nitti and Wood says his next job is to 
learn to sail her. . . . So many changes of names ’round here 
that it isn’t safe any more to call a boat by the name she had 
when you went to school with her. . . . Roger Hale’s Whim is 
Ellen Gonne, Black Duck (owned by a boy named Jones) is John 
Paul. . . . Philly is Mischief, Red Flash has gone Irish and is 
now Green Flash. 
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“Of course, we haul ’em in with nets. But 
our radio deserves a lot of the credit. It 
helps us find the bank and to keep on the 
school when we locate it. After that, catch- 
ing the fish is simple!” 

* * * 


The trawlers of many fishing fleets are 
equipped with Radiomarine sending and re- 
ceiving equipment. The expert manner in 
which the fishermen in these tough little ships 
use this equipment enables them to catch 
more fish. 


Here’s how they use the radio in peacetime 
to catch more fish: When the trawler wants 
to know its position, it merely radios ashore. 
The shore Compass Stations—many of which 
are equipped with Radiomarine Direction- 
Finders—take bearings on the trawler’s signal 


CA) RADIOMARINE CORPORATION 


and radio them back. In this way, the trawler 
fixes its position. Similarly, when the trawler 
locates the fish, it fixes the school’s position 
with radio bearings. 


The facilities of Radiomarine Corporation 
of America, including its service stations at 
twenty-one ports, are totally mobilized for 
war and are engaged in equipping merchant 
ships and the ships of our armed forces with 
complete radio-electronic installations re- 
quired in fighting a global war .. . When vic- 
tory is ours, the improved radio-electronic 
equipment developed for this purpose will be 
made available for all vessels—from pleasure 
craft to luxury liners. 
Radiomarine Corporation 
of America, 75 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 


OF AMERICA 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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ELIZABETH CITY 
SHIPYARDS 














OFFERS THE FINEST FACILITIES 


CONSTRUCTION SHOPS 
for all types of wood and steel 


Fresh Water Basin 
Six Hundred Ton 
Marine Railway Construction and Repair 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
BACK THE ATTACK —BUY WAR BONDS 


Ice Free Harbor 














ELECTRICITY 


FOR ANY JOB—ANYWHERE 





For a dependable source of electricity on projects remote from 
commercial power, Onan Electric Plants are proven leaders in the 
field. More than half of the armed Forces’ total requirements for - 
power plants are built by Onan. 
Gasoline driven... Single-unit, compact design... Sturdy 
construction ... Sound engineering ... Suitable for mobile, sta- 
tionary or emergency service. 


Over 65 models, ranging in sizes from 350 to 35,000 watts. 
50 to 800 cycles, 115 to 660 volts, A.C.—6 to 4000 volts, D.C. 
—Also dual A.C.—D.C. output types. 

Descriptive literature 
sent. promptly on 

request. 


D. W. Onan & Sons, 
2200 Royalston 
Ave., Minneapolis 5, 
Minn, 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M. D. 


> Rarely is a regularly-scheduled race worth more than a few 
lines and these are of value only to report the winners. When the 
winners cease to be important, however, and the finishers be- 
come noteworthy, a yacht race deserves more notice. Such was 
the Corinthian Club’s Vallejo classic so recently run. The first 
leg, from San Francisco to Vallejo, was a proper race with a 
flood tide, a following wind and no difficulties excepting the 
usual blanketing and jockeying inevitable with so many boats 
in so small a channel. The following day, a Sunday, dawned 
upon unseasonable weather which is usual in this locality the 
first week in June, and about which Mark Twain once said: 
“Tf you don’t like the weather, wait a minute.” As the starting 
times of the various classes came and passed, the wind was 
light, several boats were aground on the newly-formed shoals 
adjacent to the great naval base of Mare Island, and the tide 
was running out strongly. For the first two or three hours, the 
weather was intermittently clear, overcast and raining, squally, 
and with a sharp, high sea making up in San Pablo Bay. 

Then it came out of the southwest like the breath from a 
million howitzers close at hand. Clocked at 65 miles an hour 
steadily for 30 minutes and 72 miles in the puff, this blow swept 
across the racing fleet with such explosive force that, of 91 
starters that morning in Vallejo, only 38 finished. It was the 
writer’s privilege to finish early and to be looking backward up 
the Bay when the squall struck. Perhaps 50 boats were visible, 
nearly all were on the same tack and their masts and sails were 
making, in the strong wind, an angle of perhaps 50° to 60° with 
the water. Suddenly this angle became more acute, down to 
45°, then 40°, 30° it seemed and even less, until many suddenly 
changed abruptly to a right angle as boats luffed up to drop 
their mains. Then the little white dots that had been sails be- 
gan to disappear against the soft purple background of the Bay 
like stars snuffing themselves out to escape the heat of day. 
Within a few minutes, no boats were visible and, in less than 
half an hour, the Bay was swept clean of craft excepting those 
still running for shelter under bare poles. The mortality in sails 
was high. Over 50 sails were reported blown out. There were 
three dismastings, no serious injuries, and no human fatalities. 

Probably high lighting the day was Rudy Smith’s rescue of 
two men overboard from the dismasted sloop Storey-Anne, 
owned by Dr. Alson Kilgore. Near the height of the blow, when 
this dismasting occurred, Smith hove to beside the wrecked 
craft in his Eight-Metre Hvide, and almost immediately blew 
out his jib. He kept his boat under control and headed into the 
wind, rendered aid, picked up survivors in short, mean seas 
threatening to dismast his own craft, and then proceeded to 
finish a hotly contested third in his class. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> This area has gone to print (not seed). Most of the clubs are 
turning out club letters monthly and the L.M.Y.A. has its 
publication, The Spreader. For the most part, they are good — 
pictures, human interest stories, etc. Hobelman, VanMell and 
Blackwood turn out the most consistent jobs. The Cruising 
Club has issued numerous new pages on harbors on Lake 
Michigan and Green Bay and will shortly make a mailing of 
North Channel material. The Cruising Club’s correspondence 
course has over 200 enrolled. The L.M.Y.A. Year Book (’44) 
is promised early. 


> John T. (“‘Bud’’) Snite acted in ’42 and ’43 as codrdinator 
of the Midshipman Yachtsmen Training Program but he has 
been commissioned by the Navy and his job has been taken 
over by H. L. Hendrikson, secretary of the Chicago Y.C. This 
is a big and worthwhile program. 


> There is even greater activity in small boat racing this 
year than ever before. The National One Designs, Snipes, Sea 
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%* Where speed and perform- 
ance are required we are ao | 
called on by both Army an 
Navy for construction plus 
production. Follo Victory 
our program of d , Pro- 
duction and prices will amaze 
the orld. 


PINE CASTLE BOAT & CONSTRUCTION CO 


PINE CASTLE, THTUSVILLE 


CHIE | 


Production 
100% 


FOR THE 
National 
Defense 
Program 

* ’ 
E. S$. RITCHIE & SONS, Inc. 


Established 1850 
112 CYPRESS STREET BROOKLINE, MASS. 


FLORIDA 
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Custom Styled Marine Hardware 


Our facilities are completely assigned to the War effort. 
Complete sets of fittings and deck hardware are available 


in both galvanized iron and bronze for landing boats, 


crash boats, picket boats and a large number of others. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS, INC. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















U. S. Diesel Marine Electric Plants 
ranging to 60 KW. are now avail- 
able on priority AA3 or better where 
production does not interfere with 
Army-Navy requirements. 


U. S. MOTORS CORP. 


435 Nebraska St., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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POSTWAR 
PROMISE | 


SOLID COMFORT plus REAL SAILABILITY 


“Carobina,” 66-foot Wells-designed, Greenport-built 
motor sailer for Mr. Jacobo Cabassa, of Puerto Rico 
“has everything” that the postwar yachtsman requires: 
sveed, spaciousness and real sailability. 


For you, too, Greenport “has everything”: modern, com- 
pletely equipped shops to build your postwar boat, sail 
or power, up to 150 feet in wood or steel; six marine rail- 
ways for fast haul out and repairs; extensive equipment, 
adequate manpower and splendid facilities for storing 
and servicing. Write us your requirements. 
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ll SPEED AHEAD _ 
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D*M PRopuct SA0ex 
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ACCOMMODATION 
LAMPS 
Bulkhead Lamps 
Gimbal Bracket Lamps 
Hand Lanterns 


Searchlights (Marine) 

Side Lights 

Stern Lights 

Towing Lights 
PULLEYS 
























































Dome Lights Bell Chain Pulleys 
AIRPORTS Tiller Rope Pulleys 
Fixed Lights Telegraph Pulleys 
Marine Windows SEARCHLIGHTS 
Port Lights STEERERS 
BELLS Chain Drive Steerers 
Bell Pulls Rack-&-Pinion Steerers 
Fog Bells Steering Wheels 
Trip Gongs TELEGRAPHS (Mechan.) 
CLEATS & CHOCKS Eng. Order Telegraphs 
CONTROLS Chains, Compensators 





Pulleys, Stuffing Tubes 
Turnbuckles, 
Wire Bearers, etc. 


VOICE-TUBE EQUIP. 


NAVIGATION LIGHTS 
Anchor Lights 
Blinker Lights & Keys 
Fresnal Lenses 























Masthead Lights WHISTLES 
Not-Under-Command Steam Whistles 
Range Lights Whistle Pulls 














Write for Full information and Mechanical Data 


PRODUCTS CORP. 


Marine Hardware 


Dept. 3, Grasmere, Staten Island 4, N. Y. ® Dept. C, 304 Wes! 7th St., San Pedro, Cal. 
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BEELINE TO VICTORY 





a 
: 
: 
€ Mankind’s eternal query 
fee “Where am I going ?’’ is an- 
a swered accurately—in war 
beg as in peace—by Sherrill Pre- 
» cision Compasses. That ac- 
U) curacy isoneof many reasons 
for the armed services using 
et Sherrill Compasses for mili- 
wl tary vehicles. It will be 
& yours, too, at war’s end for 
ie your unerring guidance. 
a 
i) 


BATTLE COMPASSES TODAY! 


jem <> tte 
AUTO PLANE AND BOAT 
COMPASSES TOMORROW 


SHERRILL 
COMPASS 


SHERRILL RESEARCH CORP. 
PERU, INDIANA 














THE SAYBROOK V PRAM 


TTT 
LITT TIO ITIL dd Toa 


1a bine 


LIGHT WEIGHT—SUBSTANTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


CAN BE USED AS A TENDER 
AND CARRIED WITHOUT GHOGKS ON MosT YACHTS 


DUE TO UNIQUE DESIGN. 
DELIVERIES FROM STOCK NOW 


—COMING LATER— 
THE SAYBROOK ECONOMY PRAM 
THE SAYBROOK 25 FT. DAY SAILER 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE 


SayBROOK YACHT YARD, INC 
SAYBROOK, CONN. 














YACHTING 


Gulls, Arrows, and Stars have extremely active schedules. 
At the Chicago Y.C., the R boat fleet is bigger and stronger 
than ever. Among new owners in this class are: John Beaton, 
with Olive, formerly owned by Dr. Arthur Metz; Dr. Van 
Brugghen, with Vitesse, from Cleveland; and Ed. Reinholtzen, 
of the Chicago Corinthian Y.C., who bought a half interest in 
Calypso. Commodore Danly has chartered Gossoon; Payson 
Mayhew and Clyde Heichel bought Momeji, and Jack Vilas 
has chartered Ardelle. ‘ 

Dr. Van Brugghen sold his Q Class Hepe to Joe Stein, of the 
Chicago Corinthian Y.C. Ernie Broeckl, of the Chicago Y.C., 
bought the Class D cruiser Rook. Eddie Schultz of Chicago 
Corinthian Y.C. sold his Arrow to John Gohr. 


> The Sturgeon Bay Y.C. sponsored the first contest of the 
Green Bay season with a 19-mile race to Menominee. Jack 
Schmitz, in Sou’wester, took first in the Cruising Division while 
Roger Williams was first in the Racing Division with Rinette. 


» The Chicago Y.C. for the Series A races (closed) is using the 
rules recently proposed by Harold Vanderbilt in this magazine. 
After this trial, a vote will be taken among the owners to deter- 
mine whether the old rules or the new will be used for the rest 
of the season. In the first races of the season in the R fleet, firsts 
were obtained by Schnabel in Yankee, Nye in Gale, Vilas in 
Ardelle. 


> July offers a great racing program for large boats. On the 
15th, is the Mackinac — famed, longest fresh-water race. This 
is the race of races here. Second to it, following shortly thereafter 
to attract Mackinac contestants, is the series of races on Green 


_ Bay. Green Bay Y.C. and Sturgeon Bay Y.C. race to Menomi- 


nee on July 22nd. The next day the fleet races to Escanaba. 
After a one-day layover, come short races (one each day) ‘to 
Fish Creek, Sturgeon Bay, Ephraim, and Menominee. These 
are short races with beautiful scenery and a chance to lay over 
each night and swap stories and have a good sleep. At the end, 
July 29th, comes the sportiest race offered in this Lake Michigan 
area, the M & M Y.C. 100-mile race, calling for hard work and 
good navigating. The Mackinac on the 15th and Green Bay 
Race Week give two solid weeks of all sorts of racing with a 
great variety of trophies to be won. 

On July 15th, the Southern Shore Y.C. (power) makes its 
invasion of Michigan City. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 


By Ray Krantz 


> An interesting new development in the yacht field at Seattle 
is the recent sale of the clipper bow steam yacht Aquilo to Ed- 
ward D. White; John W. Eddy, Seattle capitalist, is the former 
owner. Aquilo, which has a register length of 127.4 feet, is to be 
used in yachting charter cruises to British Columbia and 
Southeastern Alaska at the termination of the war, according to 
White’s present plans. Aquilo is an old-timer, having been built 
by Lawley in 1901 at South Boston, Mass. 


> Cully Stimson’s Angelica was the winner of the Seattle Y.C.’s 
Hat Island sailing race, held over the May 27—28th week-end, 
and the craft thus set up one victory in the club’s tri-island 
series. The second event, the Protection Island race, was sched- 
uled on June 28th, while the third, the Vashon Island compe- 
tition, is indefinitely scheduled for the fall. 

Ralph James, Jr.’s, Dorade was the Class A winner in the 
opening day regatta, May 7th; Susan, John McCollister, was 
first in Class B, and Helen Jacobsen’s Square Metre Hornet 
took dual honors, for special sloops, and the over all prize. 


> Malone Hutchins’ auxiliary Truant, of the Seattle Y.C., now 
is skippered by H. C. Moss, of Zenith; and in another transac- 
tion handled by “‘ Doc” Freeman’s Fremont Boat Market, H. E. 
Waters purchased the 32’ sedan cruiser Kwann with Gray Six- 
101 gasoline engine, from E. J. Rilley; Kwann is a Schertzer 











cruiser. 
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| kprotlid yg” RIGGING 


%* Both Army and Navy use HAzarD 
“Korddless” cable and strand, not only for stand- 
ing rigging but for steering lines, life lines, moor- 
ing pennants, anchor cable. Remember HAZARD 
for the time when our waters are peaceful again. 
Still available for boats for the war program. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 

S=—",MERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC@™ 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

Marine Department: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 






















UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
YAWLS 


9 Boats 





COOK SENS 
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FAMOUS YACHTS! 


Are now fitting out at Oxford's 
oldest and largest shipyard even 
though our facilities are devoted 
to building Navy ships. 








BUILDING - REPAIRING - STORAGE 


OXFORD BOATYARD CO. 
OXFORD, MD. 














AUTOMATIC Electric BILGE PUMP 





a Delivers approximately 300 gallons of water 
per hour. Spark proof motor, very compact, all 
bronze except motor. Float switch absolutely 
spark proof, height overall 14 inches, approved 


=) 




















} by underwriters. 
Automatic Non-Automatic 
6 Volts....... $19.75 6 Volts....... $13.75 

’ 12 Volts....+0. 22.50 12 Volts....... 16.50 

| 32 Volts....... 23.50 32 Volts....... 17.50 

| 
@\ (+ Manhattan Marine and Electric Co., Ine. 
es 116-Y Chambers Street New York 














TAKE A TIP 


) FROM A SAILOR 


MAKE YOUR POST- 
WAR BOAT A 





OUTBOARCDS -SAILBOATS - ROWBOATS 
DUNPHY BOAT CORP. OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 

















MARINE ANTENNAS « MOUNTS 
<7 





L. 5. BRACH MFG. CORP. 


Antenna Designers & Manufacturers for Past 20 Years 
55-65 DICKERSON STREET NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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.. BEAUTIFUL OUTBOARDS 
.. POWERFUL INBOARDS 





A STAR has been added to Century’s Army-Navy 
“E” Flag — for continued high achievement in 
war production. 

CENTURY BOAT CO., Box 305, Manistee, Michigan, 











8 BR 99 # 5 

Shopping” for tomorrow’s dinner 
And maybe the next day’s, too! For today America demands more 
unrationed fish than ever before. 

So sturdy fishing boats and crews must go to sea oftener — and 
stay longer — returning with fuller holds of healthful seafood. 

The small fishing boat plays a vital part in this important food 
program. In weather that would keep many yachtsmen at harbor 
moorings, the fishing boat goes anyway to battle high winds and 
fast running seas. Such conditions make heavy demands on both 
men and equipment — it’s no place for softies — whether they be 
men or motors. 

Universal 100% Marine motors power a large number of these 
fishing boats. And today, in addition to building many different 
motors for the armed forces, Universal 
also supplies dependable power for op KEEP BUYING 
yon service. U. S. WAR BONDS 


312 Universal Drive, 44 Warren Street, 100°, MARINE 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin New York 7, " . 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 








YACHTING 


Speaking of yacht sales: Marina Mart has sold a 20’ Century 
sedan runabout to L. C. Havstad, who reversed proceedings by 
taking the boat from Puget Sound waters to the dry climes of 
Pasco (where no doubt a boat is really appreciated on the rivers 
and lakes). This company also sold two unfinished 29’ cruiser 
hulls to Eric Larson, and M. J. Gauntlett. Still another well- 
known little cruiser changed hands at Seattle recently, in what 
turned out to be an interesting deal. Sidney Stahl, after going to 
the trouble to build a new pier for his 26’ cruiser Rita at his 
Riviera Beach residence on Lake Washington, suddenly decided 
to sell his boat. Boats being hard to “‘come by” these days, A. 
Komstadius of Seattle, promptly bought the Kermath-powered 
cruiser. It turned out that Komstadius had a 16’ runabout with 
45 hp. Continental engine which he wanted to sell and Stahl, 
always having a weather eye for a runabout, bought Kom- 
stadius’ craft. 


> Two new fishing vessels, Shelikof and Cape Karluk, provide a 
new power plant arrangement. Both of these new craft, for Lee 
Wakefield and Sons for Alaskan operations, have twin Gray 
marine Diesels turning a single propeller shaft through a central 
reduction gear unit with chain drive. On May 30th, when both 
boats ran their trials on Lake Washington, the drive arrange- 
ment appeared to be successful and efficient in driving the 76’ 
craft in excess of 10 knots. Shelikof was built by Grandy Boat Co., 
Cape Karluk: by Seattle Shipbuilding and Drydocking Corp. 


_ » Cat’s-paws: Charles Frisbie, of the Navy and the Seattle Y.C., 


is now stationed in Seattle; obvious conclusion, Frisbie’s 42’ 
cutter Tola is now being prepared for competition after a long 
lay off. . George Parsons now has his 62’ staysail schooner 
Red Jacket back from the Coast Guard after two years. . . 
Ballard Marine Railway, at Seattle, recently commissioned the 
U.S.S. Derickson, a 136’ motor survey vessel which was started 
by the yard originally as a PC; she now flies the triangle-marked 
flag of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> Gordon Chapman, former owner of the Robin, of the Sodus 
Bay Y.C., lost his life on the Anzio beachhead. The membership 
extends its deepest sympathy to his family. 

J. J. Boise has sold his cruiser Momiji II to Bill Estey of On- 
tario. Barbett, formerly owned by Stewart Kallett, is being 
shipped to Florida. Dot III has been sold by Ed Burns to a Mr. 
Bailey, of Syracuse. Winnemac, familiar in these parts since 
1915, has been sold to Harold Klapfanstein, of Utica. 

Flashback: In 1901, Avery L. Foote, of Newark, was Commo- 
dore of §.B.Y.C. and dues were $2.00 a year. 


> The following officers have been elected at the Seneca Y.C., 
Geneva: Commodore, Cebern Lee; vice commodore, William 
Robson; secretary, Edward Vick; treasurer, Oliver Wood; 
fleet captain, William Tapley. . . . The ratio of new members 
to resignations is 5 to 1. 

Memorial Day week-end opened the formal racing season 
with three races. 


> The Youngstown Y.C. opened the season with a race on Me- 
morial Day for the Wiley Trophy, which was an enlarged, 
colored photograph of the winning boat. 

Youngstown Sea Scouts were hosts at a two-day meeting on 
June 24th and 25th, at which a large number of Sea Scouts from 
N. Y. State were present. 

The members of the club urge.any members of other clubs 
on Lake Ontario who wish to join the Bay of Quinte Cruise 
July 29th to August 13th to get in touch with Chuck Spaulding, 
Fleet Captain. 


> Five boats took part in the Decoration Day race for the 
Sweeney Trophy at Nine Mile Point Y.C. The trophy was won 
by two new members, Tom and Jack Hanna, in their new boat 
OGee. . . . The official racing schedule got under way at Nine 
Mile the first week-end in June with nine boats racing. 
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» The Newport Y.C. has one of the largest fleets it has ever 
had — 21 boats. It is now well established in its new clubhouse 
and is looking for a most active season. Officers for 1944 are: 
Commodore, Burton LeBarron; vice commodore, Allen Hol- 
strum; secretary, Leonard Ritzenthaler; treasurer, Jack Cur- 
tiss; fleet captain, Frank Coleman. 


>» The Rochester Y.C. opened the season Decoration Day with 
racing in three classes in the morning and a cocktail party and 
dinner dance to round out the day. Jeff Dale, in Greta, won the 
Star Class race, George Culp, in his new Lightning Jennifer, 
took top honors and Bill Calkin’s Meteor was top boat in the 
Six-Metre Class. 

Ginny Cole, who chartered a Star last season, has gone back 
to her first love, dinghies. . . . Greeley Strickland, yard super- 
intendent, reports that when all the boats are launched we will 
have as large a footage in the basin as we have ever had... . 

Lieutenant Giles R. Schofield, navigator of a Flying Fortress, 
has been awarded the Oak Leaf cluster to his Air Medal for 
service in missions over Europe. . . . Lt. Comdr. Jack Castle 
has been assigned to the patrol vessel commanded by Sherm 
Farnham — it’s a small world, even in a war. . . . Lieutenant 
Craig C. Smith has been awarded the Silver Star for ‘‘con- 
spicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action” as commanding 
officer of a motor torpedo squadron. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITY 
By Bugeye Bill 


> The 46’ Alden ketch Doroteo, formerly of Narragansett Bay, 
has been brought down to the Chesapeake and her owner, 
‘ George Bright, of Washington, is outfitting her at the Capital 
Y.C. An all-Washington crew made the trip in 13 days. That is 
not record time but anyone who has done any coastwise cruising 
in these times knows that much of your time is taken up with 
getting clearance from the Navy and Coast Guard. 


p> At this writing, small boat sailors on the upper Bay can 
expect regattas this summer at Annapolis Y.C., July 8th-9th; 
Tred Avon Y.C., at Oxford, August 11th-12th, and West River 
S.C., at Galesville, September 2nd-3rd. These clubs have indi- 
cated intentions of going ahead with events sanctioned by 
Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. last winter. There undoubtedly will be 
other events on the CBYRA calendar on a limited scale. 

Gibson Island Y.S. has announced, through Commodore 
John Sherwood, that it plans no events this year. The Maryland 
Y.C. shakedown race in May was cancelled. The Capital Y.C. 
long distance from the Potomac to Annapolis was moved back 
to July 1st-2nd from the June 17th-18th date. 


> With another successful spring series ending in Washington 
last month, Potomac River S.A. was preparing for a full summer 
of events. Summer series races will be held July 9th, 16th and 
23rd and August 6th, 13th and 20th. A ladies’ race is planned for 
July 30th and a “treasure hunt”’ affair on August 27th. 

The PRSA fall series will open September 10th and continue 
each Sunday through October 15th. Approximately 40 boats in 
five classes sailed in the spring series of 12 races. 


> Biggest event on the lower Bay this season promises to be 
the new Virginia Sailing Regatta on July 29th-30th on the 
Rappahannock River. It is a joint effort of Rappahannock River 
Y.C., Urbanna Y.C., Hampton Y.C. and Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Y.R.A. Officials will welcome all classes from dinghies to 
cruising class yachts. 


> One hundred and fifty men and women are now serving with 
Washington’s Volunteer Port Security Force and another 150 
are in the process of training. They are doing patrol duty afloat 
and routine duties at the Coast Guard base. Members include 
Anthony A. Fleger, Special Assistant to the Attorney General, 
who serves as first class seaman, and Emory L. Frazier, legisla- 
tive clerk of the Senate, who is in charge of military training of 
volunteers. 
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4 Star Performance 











Is The Name | 
for ) a 
W-C BLOWERS 


Here’s another item in the long list of W-€ 
“Dependable” Marine Equipment now serving 
the ships of the United Nations. W-C Blowers in 
various sizes are standard equipment on Navy and 
Army craft of all types. Proved and tried at their 
“battle stations,” the many W-C products “gone 
to war” will one day be ready to serve you again 
in your peacetime cruising ... better than ever... 
dedicated to your safety and comfort afloat. 





BONDS BUILD SHIPS! 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of ‘Dependable’ Marine Equipment Since 1847 
10 South Main Street 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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Solomons, South Pacific 
Solomons, Maryland 


Both on the job. 





M. M. DAVIS & SON, 


SOLOMONS On Chesapeake Bay 


Inc. 
MARYLAND 


Wherever Boats Sail 


— all over 
the world 


— there you 
will find 


JAQUES’ 
mee On Duty! 









































YACHTING 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The Naval Academy captured the America Trophy for the 
Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. Dinghy Championship of the Middle 
Atlantic district for the third successive year. The champion- 
ship regatta was held on the Severn, May 7th, in strong south- 
west winds. As the field was limited to four colleges this year, a 
double round robin was sailed; in the first half of this competi- 
tion, contested in the International 14-Footers before the wind 
forced a shift to the sturdier knockabouts, Navy gathered seven 
firsts in eight races for 36 out of a possible 40 points. 

After the shift, Haverford and Cornell reduced Navy’s lead 
to a single point just before the final race in which Navy took a 
first to retain the title. The final score was: Navy, 59; Haver- 
ford, 57; Cornell, 52; and Stevens, 48. The winning Navy skip- 
pers were Midshipmen Peter G. Beierl, Donald C. Curran, 
Paul V. Converse, Earle 8. Greenwood, Ellsworth M. Ostrom, 
and William E. Thrasher, Jr. Individual high point honors were 
taken by Cornell’s Walter J. Bray. 


> Harvard’s Commodore George D. O’Day became the first 
president of the I.C.Y.R.A. to be reélected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association in Cambridge, Mass., Saturday, May 
20th. He was originally elected last fall to finish the unexpired 
term of John R. Taft, of M.I.T., who graduated several months 
early under an accelerated Navy program. Also reélected was 
MeMillan Cup Chairman Douglas Danner, of Harvard, while 
Robert V. Horrigan of M.I.T., this spring’s Cruising Chairman, 
was advanced to Dinghy Chairman. Commodore Ash John 
Andon, of Yale, was elected Cruising Chairman and the follow- 
ing were chosen members-at-large of the executive committee: 
Ralph E. Heinzerling, Brown; Warren White, New Hampshire; 
Donald Sullivan, Stevens Tech.; L. Whitman Goddu, Jr., Coast 
Guard; and Alan J. Stern, Dartmouth. 


> In view of the splendid record of achievement, despite war- 
time handicaps, in personally building, acquiring, and maintain- 
ing at City Island, some distance from the campus, a fleet of 
eight Penguins, the Stevens Y.C. was voted full membership 
in the Association at the annual meeting. 


> The meeting also decided to try out a rule “requiring a boat 
close-hauled to keep clear of a boat with spinnaker set and draw- 
ing” during the 1944 McMillan Cup preliminaries and finals. 


> The Executive Committee has been authorized to draw up a 
summer racing schedule featuring the second Annual I.C.Y.R.A. 
Star Championships, the Fowle Trophy Regatta, and the Dan- 
mark Trophy event. It should be announced early in July. 


> The ninth Annual Brown University Y.C. spring invitation 
regatta for the Lucian Sharpe Memorial Trophy was held on the 
Seekonk on May 14th, under trying conditions of wind and tide. 
It resulted in the fourth major victory which the Coast Guard 
Academy sailors scored this spring and their easiest triumph as 
Harvard was forced to withdraw from the competition at the 
last minute. Fontaine, scoring 47 out of a possible 48 points, 
and Daniel, with 42, led their respective divisions and Coast 
Guard to an 89 point total. M.I.T. and Worcester Tech. tied for 
second place at 63 points, followed by Holy Cross, 54; Brown, 
52; Tufts, 44; and Yale, 42. 


> Coast Guard’s Arthur Fontaine will unquestionably be the 
No. 1 ranking I.C.Y.R.A. skipper of the spring season. His rivals 
refer to him as the season’s “hot skipper,” a title he certainly 
merits by winning or tying for high point honors in the Eastern, 
New England and National dinghy championships as well as 
the Sharpe Trophy. In addition, he led his division on points in 
the only other major regatta in which he sailed, the Boston 
Dinghy Club Cup. 


> Navy triumphed over M.I.T. by a 208-116 score in a dual 
meet on May 13th, and Coast Guard defeated M.1.T. and Har- 
vard in Stars and 12-Foot dinghies on the Thames, May 28th. 
The Cadets tallied 192 points to Tech.’s 154 and Harvard’s 137. 
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the post-war Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It 
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Established 1830 





TO YOUR OWN 


SPECIFICATIONS 


The design of a ship, especially a fighting ship, should not 


purtenances. Our engineering department will design a 
SHIPMATE galley range to your own specifications and 
requirements, whether coal, oil, or electrically operated. 
Your request for further information about our engineering 
service will be answered promptly. 
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MODEL CD, 
4A KW. 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC UNIT 


Diesel combination auxiliaries 


LISTER- BLACKSTONE, 


YACHTSMEN! 


Here's what you've been wait- 
ing for—a really compact 
Marine Diesel generator set. 
Capacity........4%2 K.W. 
Length—Only...45” 
Width—Only....25” 
Height—Only ...34” 
Weight Complete 
—Only........1195 ibs. 
Get your order on our preferred list 
NOW—for post-war delivery. 
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Hard Coiling’ Lenses and Prisms 


in hausch +4 Sonb Fioculs bf, 


Such an increase in 
light transmission 
means an image 
50% brighter. It 
also means reduced 
internal reflections 
and consequent flare—contrast 
sharpened. And this can mean, in 
many cases, to the observer with 
binocular glued to his eyes, the dif- 
ference between a blank wall and a 
clearly defined silhouette of an enemy 
vessel or plane. 

This special Bausch & Lomb proc- 
ess of glass coating is permanent— 
cannot be injured by any attack that 
would not injure a similar uncoated 
surface. Bausch & Lomb was first in 








Bausch & Lomb 
7X, 50mm Binocular 


the world, more than four years ago, 
to make commercial use of this opti- 
cal development. Every binocular 
produced by Bausch & Lomb—as 
well as the optical systems of many 
other B&L military instruments—has 
this coated surface treatment. 

When you buy your new Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular after the war, you 
will enjoy this amazing light trans- 
mission advantage. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO, OCHESTER, N.Y. 
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YACHTING 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> The Buffalo C.C. racing program for 1944 got under way 
Decoration Day. Five Lightnings answered the first starting 
gun of the season and a fine race in a light wind ensued. The race 
was close but John M. Stern, 1941 National Lightning Cham- 
pion, in Thunderbolt, finished first followed by Karl Smither, 
1943 National Champion, in Thermis Twice. The June Series of 
races for Lightnings began June 3rd. The race was also close but 
this time the order of the first two boats to finish was the reverse 
of the above. 

Jack Seubert is planning to join the B.C.C. to try out his skill 
as a Lightning skipper. This addition will increase the fleet to 
eighteen boats all of which will be in perfect shape for the Na- 
tional Lightning Regatta in September. 


> Ernest H. (“Shorty”) Holzworth, B.C.C. Fleet Captain, 
sailed his Ten-Metre Sealark from her winter quarters at Olcott 
through the Welland Canal to her summer moorings on Abino 
Bay. The trip was made in good time and without mishap de- 
spite a severe squall met in Lake Ontario. 


> The new officers of the Buffalo Launch Club were recently 
installed by Lt. R. B. Warman, USCG(T)R. The officers include: 
Commodore Albert C. Smith Jr., Vice Commodore Lt. George 
Greenberger, USCG(T)R, Secretary Hamilton Maynard, Treas- 
urer Albert C. Caldwell, Fleet Captain William 8. MacGamwell. 


> The Youngstown Y.C. reports that all boats are now at the 
club anchorage. Howard Sharp, of Y.Y.C., aided by George 
Greenberger, recently stepped the mast of his 38’ cutter Moose- 
beck. The same day sails were hoisted and (quite accidentally) 
they arrived at the R.C.Y.C. in Toronto. They had a fine time, 
returning with regret on Memorial Day three days later. 


> The Buffalo Y.C. has completed preparations for the season. 
The clubhouse has had considerable alterations made. The fleet - 
is ready and several of the boats have been changed in one way or 
another. A. M. (“Pete”) Stetler has installed electric lights in 
Maleo; Charlie Wilson has made changes in the cabin of White- 
cap II; Felix Prochnow has fitted a new companionway cover on 
Serica. Edwin A. Munschauer, of B.Y.C., has bought T'rekant 


from Edward M. Scheu, B.C.C., whose boys are all away in the 


armed services. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> The fleet here was increased to impressive proportions during 
June. First, Charley Burbach came into Bayview with the 69’ 
schooner Sovereign which he brought around from Chicago. 
She’s the new queen of the fleet, at least for size. The only other 
gal big enough to elbow her for the honor would be Johnny 
Ford’s Royono (ex-Mandoo), a yawl with the same over all 
length. But Royono, like many another proud lady, is up on the 
ways leading the life of a nun until the world quiets down once 
again. Her skipper is busy in the Navy. 


> The Eight-Metre Venture, of Milt Cross, arrived from New 
Salem by truck and looked a bit self-conscious sitting up there 
on wheels like that. 


> Charley Beck is back in big-boat racing with Conewago, the 
Eight-Metre. He persuaded Al Pequet, of the Chicago Y.C., to 
part with her last month. Last season, Charley sailed the C 
sloop Host, a 26-footer, and won the class title. He intends to 
stick to the ‘‘C” for the club course racing but will be sailing 
“Connie” in the longer trips. Conewago brings the Detroit fleet 
of “Eights” to eight, seven of which will be actively racing here 
by the time you read this. With her here she’ll be tying in again 
with an old rival Thisbe, Tom Petzold’s “Eight,” also in her 
‘first season on Lake St. Clair. 
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Announcing the AMERICAN Naval Yearbook 


WARSHIPS of the WORLD 


Edited by Roger Kafka and Roy L. Pepperburg 
with drawings by D. R. Merrill. 


Descriptions of the warships of 52 nations... designed for quick, 
easy reference. Describes 7000 ships; dates of launching and comple: 
tion; standard displacement; dimensions; normal complement; power 
and speed; machinery; armament; builder and place of construction — 
all the essential information. - s the stories of 900 ships in naval 
actions in this war. Includes a naval glossary, sections on warship 
identification, over 500 photographs and more than 200 profile draw- 
ings. All ships fully indexed, whether known by name or number. 
Includes 25 pages of small craft and 14 pages of Coast Guard ships 


1,056 Pages $15.00 





At Your Bookseller or Direct 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 


241 West 23rd Street New York 11, N. Y. 
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T-r-rue Seots ken! 


They'll tell you in three words why discriminating 
people have favoured Teacher’s Highland Cream, 
year after year, since 1830... 


Hh the flavouk’ 





, td., Glasgow 


“lala 
Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


Your favorite “sole” ts in the Navy! 





““Top-Sider’’ meets 


Navy specifications 
Thousands of Whenever there’s danger of slipping on 
smooth slick surfaces—in War as well as in 
Peace—Sperry Top-Siders assure maximum 
safety. Today, the same soles preferred by 
all yachtsmen can be found on many types 
of. Navy footgear from clogs for aircraft 
carrier decks to these five-buckle arctics. 
Sperry Top-Siders are scarce today— but your 
dealer. may still have a few pairs. 
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—Ever Sail Up a Fiord? 


Those who come to North Channel discover the kind of 
cruising that many yachtsmen only dream about . . . there 
is even a Fiord to sail... magnificent Bay Finn! Pick a 
Westerly day and you can sail the length of it — right into 
the lovely pool at the end — ten miles of sapphire-blue 
water locked in great hills, precipitous cliffs and tumbled 
ranges of 4 mer nge 2 white rock. And when you reluctantly 
get up the hook, there will be a gentle Easterly to fan you 
out again .. . if you’ve Lived Right! 

When you drop in at Turner’s, we’ll mark the chart... 
and supply it too, if you’re without one. “Getting the low- 
down from Turner’s,” is an old North Channel custom! 
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LITTLE CURRENT, MANITOULIN ISLAND, ONTARIO 
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YACHTING 


> Chick Stodgill brought Jimmy Grove’s Manitou over from 

Holland on Lake Michigan; Blitzen came into the Detroit Y.C.. 
after a long trip by water from Salem. Her new owners, Murray 

Knapp and Ernie Grates, are so proud. And why not? They have 

a winner on two oceans and she acted as though she was happy 

sailing on what we call “drinking water.” . . . Katahdin, 44’ 

cutter, after a bumpy ride, was also brought in from the East by 

Clare Jacobs. 


> Bilgewash . . . Thisbe, racing against three other “Eights” 
in her first two starts, came out first but the issue was close 
enough to indicate that future results are unpredictable which 
makes for the best kind of racing. 

Perce Darnell’s Pintail, with Russ Pouliot at the helm, shoved 
her nose into Thisbe’s stern during the Detroit Y.C. regatta, 
damaging seven planks. Joe Snay was sailing Thisbe. Pintail 
was disqualified and her nose was flattened. It’s a hard nose but 
her name has not been changed to Woodpecker as rumored.. 

A commodore, Fred Meno, Jr., is top boy in the first series of 
lively cat boat races at the Detroit Y.C. Meno has an average 
of .964. Hale Clark, Fred Meno III, Emmet McCoy, Leo Robb, 
Jim Smith, Per Valboe, Art Dannecker, Jr., Jerry Jordan and 
Otis Taylor are the first ten of the 70 skippers. . . . 


> Outstanding performance in the early season was Em Mc- 
Coy’s trick with Polly Gregg when he brought her in nearly 18 
minutes ahead of the rest of the team cat boats in the D.Y.C. 
regatta. . . . It’s usually a matter of seconds. . . . Solenta, 
Carlisle Wilson’s new “Six” here, was edged out by Gordon 
Saunder’s Noreg, Chuck McGregor’s Challenge took third in 
their first meeting. . . . Nelson Ranney will be sailing Harvey 
Luce’s Adonde to Mackinac this month. Speaking of Mack- 
inac, Chairman Charley Beck says he expects 24 starters. 
. . . Leon Temple, father of Fred Temple, former owner of the 
Kight-Metre Warrior, has just bought the 52’ Alden yawl Astrea 
in Cleveland and will have her here for the Mackinac Race. 
. . . The Barthel Trophy series of Eight-Metre races will be 
held at: Detroit August 24th-26th. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 


> Potomac River Comet sailors in Washington have been 
turning out in good numbers for their spring series, with as 
many as 15 boats racing on a Sunday. Division I boats were last 
led by Clarke Daniel’s Robert E. Lee, the perennial favorite, 
with Frank Howard’s Hi-C’s in second place. Steve Newmark 
in Melinda, a newcomer to the fleet this year, was leading 
Division IT boats. Jim Googe’s Gullah was in No. 2 position. 

The fleet began last month to hold Wednesday evening races 
for Division II skippers. Eight Comets came out for the 
opening race but only half finished. Several went to the rescue of 
Melinda which capsized in a fresh northerly breeze and another 
dropped out with rudder trouble. Winner was Patricia Loch- 
ridge in Fleetwing with none other than Comet President Verner 
Smythe as crew. Robert Cole’s Electra was second and Fred 
Hock’s Betsie, third. 


> Comets have begun racing on Long Island Sound, partici- 
pating in events of the Y.R.A. of L.LS. Bill Baltz and his 
Comet Blue Peter have resumed their winning streak of last 
season. Baltz was first in the Echo Bay Y.C. regatta on May 
28th. The day before, he won the regular Saturday regatta of 
Larchmont Y.C. 


> Following is a list of the first five High Point winners for the 
1943 racing season: 


Boat Owner Fleet Number Score 
Elsie III H. T. Martin 48 1723 8% 
Puerto Rico II Hector Sanchez 47 171614 
Bud Chas. Rogers, Jr. 81 168819 
R. E. Lee Clarke Daniel 2 1671 2546 
Zoe E. J. Dath 48 1657 % 
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GULF COAST HAPPENINGS 
By Val Flanagan 


> Major Frank B. Wood, of the St. Andrews Bay Y.C., of 
Panama City, Fla., was elected president of the Gulf Yachting 
Association at its annual meeting at Mobile, May 7th. Commo- 
dore Wallace W. Chapman, of Biloxi Y.C., was chosen vice com- 
modore, and Clarence G. Ferguson, perennial secretary-treasurer 
of the association, was reélected. 

Apparently, the annual Sir Thomas Lipton Cup Interclub 
Fish Class series, scheduled September 2nd, 3rd and 4th in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., will be the only sanctioned G.Y.A. event 
this year. None of the twelve member clubs applied for dates to 
hold distance races, regattas or interclub series this summer. 

The Fairhope Y.C., a new organization with a clubhouse on 
the eastern shore of Mobile Bay, was elected to membership. 


> Leslie P. Beard was reélected commodore of the Southern 
Y.C. at a recent meeting. Richard G. Jones, Sr., was elected vice 
commodore, and George 8. Clarke was named rear commodore. 
Other officers elected follow: J. Ben Ravannack, secretary- 
treasurer; Clarence G. Ferguson, fleet measurer; Dr. John B. 
Gooch, fleet surgeon; Lange W. Allen, F. Evans Farwell, James 
Gibbons, Stanley Lemarie, Charles McLellan, Thomas F. 
Regan, J. Gilbert Scheib and C. J. Tessier, board of governors. 


> An old book of flags, dated 1886 and presented to the South- 
ern Y.C. by N. C. Barnett, then secretary of the State of Geor- 
gia, has turned up in the South Pacific. Lt. (j.g.) Ernest A. 


Robin, USCGR, formerly a member of the club’s race com- | 


mittee, has written his wife, the former Elizabeth Miller, a 
Star sailing enthusiast, that the book had been given him by 
Quartermaster 3/c Hash, USCGR, from Kentucky, who is 
serving in the same LST with him. Hash got the book from a 
Navy pharmacist’s mate. How it got into his hands is not known. 


> The Southern Yacht Club is conducting its third wartime 
racing season with races on Lake Pontchartrain each Sunday 
afternoon, beginning June 4th, when the 95th Opening Regatta 
was staged. While the race committee has announced its will- 
ingness to run off races for any and all classes that report at the 
starting line on a racing day, only three classes — the Stars, 
Gulf One-Designs and Sound Interclubs — have been showing 
up regularly. 

Among important events on the 8.Y.C. racing calendar are 
the annual around-Lake Pontchartrain race, August 27th; the 
’ Gulf Lipton Star Class Trophy series, August 6th, 13th and 20th, 
and the New Orleans-Gulf Star championship series, September 
3rd, 10th and 17th. 


> Quarter Deck Gossip — The Southern Y.C. is giving the new 
Vanderbilt rules a trial this season . . . all boat owners have 
been given copies of these rules to study. . . . John Allen 
Rawlins, former vice commodore of the Southern Y.C. and 
owner of one of the fastest sailing yachts ever to campaign in 
Gulf waters, died at his home in New Orleans recently. 
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One of the best equipped 


yachts in the world 


76 ft. long, 4 ft. 7 in. draft. 800 H.P. Diesel 
Engines. 150 K.W. Generator Power. Sperry 
Gyroscope — Metal Mike. Two Searchlights, 
114 Million C.P. Each. AIR CONDITIONED 
PASSENGER QUARTERS. Sleeps 11 pas- 
sengers, five crew. Two G.E. Refrigerators, 
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Louis A. Clausell, Ownér 


Murray Hill 2-5657 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








THE VITAL CONNECTION BETWEEN POWER AND PROPULSION 
JOES REVERSE & REDUCTION GEAR, expanded view, 
used on minesweepers, subchasers, YMS boats, YT tugs, 
etc. Joes Gears serving on over 50 types of warcraft 


SNOW-NABSTEDT 
GEAR CORP. 


HAMDEN, CONN. 











STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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COAST GUARD 


MASTERPIECE 








Built by 
PALMER SCOTT 


Here is one of the finest exam- 
ples of our building ingenuity. 
Launched as the yacht REVERE, 
she has been serving in the 
Coast Guard since the war 
started. Constant work on high 
speed courier and rescue serv- 
ice has proven the ability of 
REVERE’s cupro-nickel hull to 
take a real beating — and we 
are proud of the part that 























Palmer Scott work- 
manship plays in her 
staunchness. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> One of the most interesting events of the early racing season 
in and around Cleveland was the first official race for the 30- 
Square-Metre Class at the Cleveland Y.C. on June 11th. First 
honors went to Starling, owned and skippered by Ray St. John; 
Brilliant, owned by Tom Bolton and Julius Simms, was second; 
Wade Rapprich’s Bacardi was third and John Castor’s Hell 
Diver, fourth. 

Ray St. John, formerly one of the crack skippers in Class R, 
bought Starling last fall and four other Clevelanders followed 
his example. The winter fireside league discussed these boats 
and worked up a lot of interest so that the first meeting of the 
fleet brought out quite a gallery of spectators. 


> The first Class R championship event of the season at the 
C.Y.C. went to Paul Gayman’s Cotton Blossom by a margin of 
five seconds over Alex Winton’s Puffin, last year’s champion. 
C. deV Miller’s Doress was a close third. 


> At the Mentor Harbor Y.C. the sensation of the early racing 
has been the performance of Dick Newpher in the Great Lakes 
21 class with his Nana, ex-Samson. Dick, formerly of the local 
Interlake Class fleet, graduated to the GL class this spring and 
thereafter proceeded to take both of the tune-up races for the class 
and also the first race of the regular club championship series. 


> Mentor’s fine auxiliary fleet is engaged in an eight-race club 
championship series that promises interesting racing. To date 
first honors in the two races run have gone to Herb Bailey’s 
Fine Feather, an LO class boat, and Commodore Charles Stew- 
art’s Duchess, a Bounty, both designed by Phil Rhodes. Duchess 
now has a first and a third to her credit; Fine Feather a first and 
a fifth and Lester Sears’ Rhodes 27 has a second and a third. 


> The month of July promises to be a busy one with Cleveland 


yacht clubs. Several of the Mentor Harbor auxiliaries may take 
in the annual Erie-Port Dover classic of the Erie Yacht Club 
on July Ist, if the owners can get crews to go along. July 22nd is 
the annual Falcon Cup race for auxiliaries, from Rocky River to 
Mentor, always one of the most popular events of the year, 
and the following day, Sunday, July 23rd, is the annual Mentor 
Harbor regatta. The next week-end the Cleveland Y.C. will stage 
its annual mid-Summer regatta, featuring three race series for 
the Lipton Trophy for Class R boats and the Winton Trophy 
for the 30-Square-Metres, in addition to special events for Stars, 
Comets, auxiliaries and Universals. 


p> The veteran Class R sloop Elyria, designed by George Owen 
and built by the Rocky River Dry Dock Co., in 1917, is back at 
Rocky River again, having been purchased by a syndicate com- 
posed of Bob Overbeke, C. Payne, R. MacAleer and W. Chance. 
It is planned to race the boat actively in all Class R events. 


> J.C. Woodson, of the Cleveland Y.C., has sold his big Law- 
ley-built auxiliary sloop Calypso to John Molner, of the Lake- 
side Y.C. Calypso will be the largest auxiliary in the Lakeside 
fleet this season. 


> Al Mastics, of the Cleveland Y.C., has sold his Class R sloop 
Vitesse to Dr. A. Van Brugghen of the Chicago Y.C. . . . Alex 
Winton, past commodore of the Cleveland Y.C., was elected 
president of the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes at 
a meeting held in Detroit on June 6th. :.. J. P. Fauver, 
American Air Line pilot, who joined the Vermilion Y.C. re- 
cently, has purchased the Lund-built 30-foot cruiser Caddie 
from E. H. Brang of the Erie Y.C. . . . Dr. C. C. Sheldon 
of the Port Clinton Y.C. has purchased the 25-foot Matthews 
sailer Water Log from Mike Tewksbury of the Mentor Harbor 
Y.C. 
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RUMFORD 


Green Anti Fouling 
BOTTOM PAINT 
The Panel Demonstrates the 
Efficient, Longlasting Pro- 
tection offered by Rumford. 


Protect Your Bottom with 


RUMFORD 
BOTTOM PAINT 
Write for descriptive color book 


Chemical Products Corp. 
55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, R. I. 
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Outfitters to Seafaring Men Since 1856 








OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 
U. S. NAVY—COAST GUARD— MARITIME SERVICE 


The experienced officer knows that he can equip 
himself correctly and promptly at APPEL’S because 
uniforms and accessories have been our specialty 
these 80 odd years. 


Official Outfitters to U.S. Power Squadrons 


§- APPEL & CO, 
SRaaeae OE SSS 


NEW YORK and MIAMI 











—. U.S. Navy 
“FOUL WEATHER 


" (slightl 
SUIT " iematees 


$12 


@ Practical 2-piece Parka 
Suit, some with zippered 
front as shown, others 
with laces or snaps. A 
going-to-sea necessity 
that comes in handy for 
many shore duties. Just 
the thing for hunting 
and fishing enthusiasts. 





Write for list of many other 
army and navy items — such 
as: ‘Mae West’’ Life-Preserv- 
ers, CO, instantly inflated, 
$12.50; Barracks Bags (ideal 
for sail bags or duffle) $1.75; 
and 3-piece steel-grey oil-skin 
So’wester suits, $6.50. 


Shofiell 


FLYING EQUIPMENT 


Commercial Square 











East Weymouth 89, Mass. 








Ships for Pleasure, Commerce or War 
‘WOOD OR STEEL CONSTRUCTION 





Nawal Auch = Brokers 
HENRY C. GREBE & CO. INC. 


3250 Howth Washtenaw ttve., Chicago 18, PE. 











NAVIGATIONAL 


for all types of vessels 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 38 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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War Work — 
at the 
Birthplace 
of 
Many 
Winning 
Yacht Sails 





Ratsey & Lapthorn, Puce. 


Sailmakers Since 1790 
Tel. City Island 8.1012 


City Island 




















SOCULENS .. . Scientifically processed, 
ground and polished sunglasses filter out 
sunglare without squinting, blurring ,or 
masking your vision—unlike ordinary 





sunglasses! You'll see the difference with 
smartly styled OCULENS. For sports or 
street wear. Get a pair today! 


CLEAN VISION SUNGLASSES 
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“P 568,” a Dair Long-designed 85’ AAF rescue boat after launching 
by Peterson Boat Works 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


BOATING INDUSTRY PROUD 
OF INVASION CRAFT SUCCESS 


> Reports of the invasion, stressing the vital part played by 
the flood of landing craft, barges, mine sweepers and PTs in the 
successful approach to the beaches on the French coast have 
given the American small boat industry its greatest feeling of 
satisfaction and pride, reports Ira Hand, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. Following 
the splendid record set by amphibious forces in the Pacific and 
Mediterranean war theaters, this latest demonstration by these 
craft is the final proof of the wisdom and foresight of military 
authorities in urging widespread construction of the many 
different types. 

“The builders and manufacturers of American small craft, 
marine engines and accessories,.have a feeling of deepest satis- 
faction and pride in the part being played by the fruit of their 
planning and toil,”’ said Mr. Hand. “‘ Eye-witness reports of the 
successful landings on the coast of France are unanimous in their 
praise of the tasks performed by American-built mine sweepers, 
barges, landing craft and PTs. 

‘Reporters described the landing craft ‘armada,’ ‘stretching 
as far as the eye could see,’ that ferried across men, tanks, guns 
and supplies in an unceasing flow. There was a particular type of 
craft for every operation. The amazing job by American small 
craft is another bright star in a record already established in the 
Pacific and Mediterranean theaters of war and these relatively 
small boats have earned the right to be listed as one of America’s 
greatest contributions towards the winning of the war.” 


IN THE NEWS 


> Durkee Marine Products Corp., of Grasmere, Staten Island, 
and San Pedro, Cal., has announced the appointment of T. A. 
Guerin as service manager of the main office in Staten Island. 
. . . Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., of Brooklyn, has recently an- 
nounced a series of standardized 60’, 75’ and 90’ offshore fishing 
draggers. Already two 60’ by 16’ by 7’ 6” vessels have been put 
into construction, and work has already been started on a 75- 
footer. All of these vessels have been designed by Walter J. 
McInnis, of Boston, with some modifications which have been 
developed in coéperation with well-known fishermen. Within a 
short time construction will be started on the first of Wheeler’s 
new 90’ fleet. . . . Howard ‘‘Steve”’ Drakeley recently passed 
away at his home in Cleveland, Ohio. 

“How Cleveland Diesel Answered The Call’’ is the title of a 
colorful and provocative booklet issued by the Cleveland Diesel 
Engine Division of the General Motors Corporation. As George 
W. Codrington says in the foreword, ‘‘the part played by the 
Diesel engine in the war is significant. It is a pleasure for us to 
report and review our share in the making of victory.” 


ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


> Horace E. Dodge Boat and Plane Corp., Newport News, Va., 
has been awarded the Army-Navy “E”’. . . . Other recipients 
are: John Reiner & Company (second star), Gunderson Broth- 
ers, and Murray & Tregurtha, Inc. 
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FOR AMERICA FIRST 
This modern plant which turned out 
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Men bet their lives on it 


This is the Packard super-marine 
engine. 


It powers all of our Navy’s PT 
boats. It powers the rescue boats of 
our Army Air Forces, and speedy 
Allied fighting craft around the 
globe. 


On its speed and dependability, 
men actually stake their lives. 


Knowing that, we see to it that 
this power plant is worthy of the 
trust they place in it. 


This is no ordinary engine. Long 
before the war, it was under de- 
velopment as an aircraft-type speed- 
boat engine. And when the Navy 
needed a tornado power plant for 
its lightning-fast PT boats, Packard 
was ready to build it. 


Since then, in the hands of heroic 
PT crews, this rugged engine has 
helped write an illustrious chapter 
in U. S. Naval history. 


And, in building it, Packard 
craftsmen, too, have hung up a 
record of which they can be proud. 


Even though most of the 9.100 
separate parts of this superb engine 
must be painstakingly ‘“‘jewelled” 
to a watch-like precision, Packard 
has been able to meet and exceed 
every Navy quota. 


Month after month, engines have 
streamed from the assembly line 
. . . the horsepower of the engine 
has been stepped up substantially 

. . and yet the cost to the Navy, 
per engine, has been steadily re- 


duced. 


Here at Packard, we get a thrill 
every time we read of still another 
PT boat exploit. 


And we feel a deep sense of pride 
in being able to turn out a marine 
engine on which men can bet their 


lives and win! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 








MUSTANG WARHAWK HURRICANE 
fighter fighter fighter 


Precision-built power 
LANCASTER MOSQUITO NAVY 
bomber fighter-bomber PT boats 




























TARGET 
for today! 


Practice first—means perfect later. That’s why American Army Air Forces, crash boats of the 
the fledgling bombardiers of the Naval Air Corps Naval Air Corps, and many Coast Guard craft, 
spend hours of their training time trying to “sink” 
with practice bombs a target boat that twists and 
turns as artfully as a dodging outboard. Sterling 
engines power many of these speedy littie craft 
—another example of how the engines we are 
making today are being tested for their post-war 
assignments on the toughest proving ground of 
all times—the fighting fronts of the world. 








The war has taught us to build Sterling engine; 
that better meet the needs of a wide range of 
applications in the industrial as well as the marine 
fields. You can now count on these precision-built 
engines to give greater horsepower per pound of 
weight and to be more economical both to pur. 
chase and to operate. 


One of our important jobs is to get more power 
They are powering motor torpedo boats of the to you for your immediate needs and to plan with 
Royal British Navy, Fairmile motor launches of you for future expansion. We have the engines, 
the Royal Canadian Navy, rescue boats of the _ the facilities, the men, all set for you, right nov, 












PROTECTING THE HOME FRONT 
Many of the police boats of our large cities are 
powered with Sterling engines. 
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“KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS’ 


STERLING\ ENGINE Company 


BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 
Chicago, IIl., 855 Board of Trade Building New York City, 900 Chrysler Building Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Build 
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